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INTRODUCTION. 



It may seem saperflaoiis to oSEsr to the Ohttrch an expedition of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, in additton to the many and valuable 
works illnstratiYe of that portion of Holy Scriptnre which already 
exist. But even the best may contain some objectionable matter, 
or may omit a suitable notice of certain points of interest and im- 
portance ; or, some circumstances may make it expedient to bring 
forward promin^itly doctrinal or practical considerations clearly 
maintained in the Episde, while others may make the publication of 
an additional commentary not only proper but obligatory. These 
considerations combined have had their influence in inducing me 
to issue this small volume on the Hebrews, and even to express an 
intention to fc^ow it by other similar publications on the New 
Testament, if they shall appear to be wanted 

The Greek text follows the edition of Hahn, as printed by Pro- 
fessor Bobinson, the punctuation being in: a few instances shghtly 
altered. In the analysis and notes^ I have endearoured to explain 
the Episde by giving t]^e reader the results of some little examina- 
tion, rather than to present him with a long array of writers to whom 
but few have access, and whom still fewer would take the trouble to 
study. I have, however, laid before him the reasons also for the , 
results, or the process by whidi they are thought to be sustained. 
t am not aware of being influenced by any other motive than a 
desire to present conscientiously what I believe to be the true 
meaning of the inspired writer. And so &r as this may have been 
done, I would humbly hope fbr the divine blessing; and wherein 
it has fidled, not less humbly trust in that infinite mercy which 
"winks at ignorance," and is not "extreme to mark what is done 
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It is well known that the Epistle to the Hebrews has given 
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lise to many inqturies, which have called forth yeiy many critical 
and learned discissions. The inquisitiye reader who wishes to in- 
vestigate the yarions topics alluded to, must consult Introductions 
to the New Testament, such as Home's or Hug's, or that of John 
David Michaelis ; or commentators whose purpose may have led 
them into so wide a field, of whom it may be sufficient to mention 
Professor Stuart of our own country, and Kuinoel and Tholuck of 
Germany,* learned, pious and candid men, although on some 
points they have come to different results. It is not my intention 
to enter into such disquisitions, which would oblige me to extend 
my book to an inordinate size. Still it is proper to mention a few 
of the topics. They are such as these. 

' Is the work properly an epistle or an instructive reUgious 
discourse ? This point is really of very little consequence, as its 
decision does not affect in any degree the statements, doctrines, 
argnmente, or pnictical beari^ of the work AlAo^h it d<^ 
not take the usual form of a letter in the conmiencement, the 
general internal evidence confirms the probability of its being 
what it has always been called, The Epistte to the Hebrews. 

To whom was the work addressed ? To all the,Hebrew nation, 
both in their own land and dispersed in various countries, whether 
converted to the Gospel or not ? Or to Jews of Palestine or some 
other particular locality ? Certain texts in St. Peter have been sup^- 
" posed to favour the theory that St. Paul wrote the Epistle to the 
Christian Churches, composed chiefly of Jewish converts, which at 
that time existed in various parts of Asia Minor. In his second 
Epistle, iii. 15, he says that his brother Paul had written to those 
whom he was addressing, and a comparison of the first verse of 
the same chapter with the first verse of the former Epistle, shows 
that they were Christians of those provinces. But the argument 
assumes that the first of these texts refers to this Epistle, where- 
as it is more probable that the allusion is to some of St Paul's 
smaller letters. Neither does a comparison of Heb. ii. 2 with Gal. iii. 
19, both of which speak of the agency of angels in giving the law, 
prove, as some have supposed, any such connection between the two 
Epistles; for St. Stephen states tiie same thing in Acts vii. 63, and 

* A CommenUufy on the Epiftte to the Hebrewi, by Moaes Stoart Seeond Edition* Andoyer, 
1833 : Kommentw som Briefe an die Hebraer, von Dr. A. Tbolack. Bamborg, 1838. A new edition 
appeared in 1840. Thta work, translated into English by Hamilton and Ryiand, makes the 38th and 
39th Tolnmet of Clark^s Biblical Cabinet. Edinb. 184S: D. Christ. Theoph. Kninoel Commentarlnf 
In Epistolam ad Hebrftos. Lips. 1831. 
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it is founded on Dent, xxxiii, 2, and would very properly be used 
in addressing Jews any where. These arguments are alleged by 
Kuettner, and introduced from him by Peile in his late work on the 
Hebrews.* They are evidently inconclusive. It is enough to 
learn from the contents of the Epistle, that it was addressed to 
Hebrews who had been converted to Christianity, but were in 
danger of apostatizing*; with the collateral vieMr also of impressing 
the truths of the Gospel on their imbelieving brethren who might 
have auopportumty of reading it 

The genuineness and canonical authority of the book have 
laeeu the subjects of learned disquisition, and Christian antiquity 
has been thoroughly searched, and its testimony largely adduced. 
The result is a satisfactory decision in its favour, affording evidence 
of the care of the primitive Church not to admit any work into the 
canon, unless on incontrovertible proof of its legitimate claim to 
such distinction. 

The language in which it was written has also been a point of 
investigation. Many of the fathers assert it to have been the 
Hebrew. But the opinion rather seems to have been assumed on 
the supposition that this was the vernacular tongue of the nation, 
and consequently that the Greek would have been an unsuitable 
medium of communication. On the other hand it has been shown 
that Greek as well as Hebrew was sufficiently understood for all 
practical purposes by the body of the Hebrews-f Besides, not a ves=- 
tige of the Epistle in the Hebrew language has been transmitted 
from an early age, and the work does not exhibit any indication of 
being a version, but on the contrary looks in all respects like an 
original. Those who wish to know what has been said in defence 
of the opinion referred to, may consult the introduction of J. D. 
Michaelis, translated by Bishop Marsh, chap. xxiv. sect. 8-12, vol. 



* Annotations on fhe Apostolical Epistles, by WllUamson Peile, D. D. Vol. III. Thessalonians^ 
Hebrews. Lond. 1851. This is a work of considerable labour. It contains many important quota-' 
tions, particularly from Calrin. The parallel texts, though frequently exceedingly apposite, are too 
numerous, and occasionally hare little or no bearing on the point to be elucidated. The expositions 
too are sometimes qaite obscure ; and the style is so involved and parenthetical, that, even with the 
aid of all the appliances of italics, capital letters, and dashes, it often requires the closest attention 
in order to elicit the meaning. 

t in reference to this subject I refer the reader to the work of the learned Neapolitan, Dominio 
Deodati, entitled : De Christo Grace loqnente Exerdtatio, published at Naples in 1767, and edited 
with a Prefhce by Orlando f . Dobbin, LL. B. London 1843, ISmo : Also, to the treatise by Professor 
Pfimnkuche on the prevalence of the Aramwan language in Palestine in the age of Christ and his 
Apostles ; and to that of Hag in his Introduction, on the prevalence of the Greek in the same 
country and period. These treatises have been translated into ^glish and-may be found in the 
Biblical Repository, Andover 1831, vol. L No. U. Art. iv., and No. III. Art. v. 
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iy. pp. 211-284, London, 1802 ; also, " An Essay to discover the 
author of the Epistle and the language in which it was originally 
written, by Joseph Hallett, junr., Lond. 1788," Sec. II.* 

The time of writing the Epistle has also been a subject of exam- 
ination. It is pretty generally agreed, however, among critics, that 
its date must be placed anterior to the destruction of JerusaleuL 

The most important and interesting inquiry of the sort above 
mentioned relates to the authorship of this Epistle. Hallett in the 
first section of the Essay just mentioned, Michaelis, Home, Hug, 
and other writers of Introductions to the New Testament, have dis- 
CQSsed the subject at length. Stuart and Tholuck, in the Introduc* 
tions to their respective commentaries, are particularly worthy of 
alitention. They have examined whatever antiquity contains which 
seems to bear upon this inquiry, and also the whole structure, 
arrangement, style and peculiarities of the Epistle ; in a word, 
whatever may serve to characterise and identify the writer. The 
conclusion to which the former arrives is that the author is St. Paul ; 
while, according to the latter, the probabilities are in favour of 
ApoUos, To these learned commentators I must refer the reader, 
confining myself to such a brief notice as seems necessary. 

The opinions of the leading writers of the early, church varied 
as much respecting the authorship of this Epistle, as they did oil 
the length of our Lord's ministry. In«the latter part of the second 
century and beginning of the third, St. Luke was by some, and 
Clement of Eome by others, considered as the author. See Eusebius, 
Eccles. Hist, vi 25. Clement of Alexandria regarded the present 
Epistle as a translation by St. Luke of St. Paul's original Hebrew 
work : Eus. vi. 14, who also remarks Ihat some attributed the trans- 
lation to Clement of Eome : iii. 88. Tertullianf quotes vi. 4r-8 from 
the Epistle, which he ascribes to Barnabas, the apostle. If it were 
credible that the production generally known as the epistle of 
Barnabas, and published among the apostolical fathers, were the 
work of the friend and companion of St. Paul, it would be quite 
certain that such a writer could not be the author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. A candid and intelligent man has only to read the 

* This Easay la an introdactlon to ** A Paraphrase and Notes on the three last chi^ytert of the 
Spittle to (be Hebrews ; being a supplement to the learned Mr. Pelroe^ Paraphrase and Notes on 
this epistle." The author referred to is the Rer. James Peirce of Eton, a dissenting minister, who 
died before he had oompleled his'woric on the Hebrews. It is a laborious production, and in some 
raspeets learned ; though, as it seems to me, occasionally extraTagant In Its expositions, and want- 
ing in that plain, good sense, without wlilch no commentator can thoroughly enter into the ehfinicter 
■nd meaning of his cmglnal. 

tDePudldtta,iz.p.nB. Opera, Edit. Blgait Paris. 1475. 
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two, in order to satisfy himself that the mind which conceiy ed the 
thoughts, and adjusted the arguments of the oanonical Epistle, could 
not have come down to the well-meaning puerilities and fax-fetched 
analogies of the so called apostolical book. But as the authenticity 
and genuineness of the letter ascribed to Barnabas are without 
valid support either of external or internal evidence, no argument 
can be drawn from a comparison of the two. 

The most generally received opinion undoubtedly of the Ohrifl- 
tian church is, that St. Paul was the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, Clement of Alexandria,* Origen^f Busebius,:j; Jerome,§ 
and the leading ecclesiastical writers, concur in this sentiment 
The difference of style from that of the other well-known writings 
of this apostle, and the absence of his usual introduction, have been 
adduced in opposition to this theory ; and this discrepancy hiCd so 
great an influence on the acute and critical mind of Origen as to 
lead.him to adopt the opinion that the thoughts were St Paul's, 
but the language that of some other writer. His view may be seen 
in Eusebius, vi (25. It appears to be at least as. pro oable as any 
that has been advanced, and best, adapted to harmonize the leading 
external evidence with that suggested by the style and manner of 
the, work. Tholuck remarks that Luther first ascribed the author- 
ship to Apollos ; and this, as I have already said, is his own opinion. 
Nevertibieless, the reader will find in his introduction a very full 
and clear exhibition of the arguments, both external and internal, 
in defence of the ancient view of Clement of Alexandria. He 
does not appear to have withheld any consideration of importance 
which might he thought to favour the claim of St Paul, and is 
entitled to great respect for the ability and candour with which he 
has eonducted the whole investigalidn. 

One thing is certain, and it is a &ct of the very greatest import- 
ance. The Epistle to the Hebrews was regarded by the early church 
as the work of an apostle or apostolic man. As such it was re- 
ceived by the Christian community as an embodiment of Christian 
doctrines, and publicly read as such in the congregations. It waa 
appealed to as an exponent of Gospel truth. Whatever doubt 
therefore may exist respecting its author, it stands out prominently 
as a Christian work of authority, as early at least as the year 

* Eni. Ti. 14. 

tl(l.yi.35. 

t Id. iUL 3. I have eonflned mj rafweiioa to Boiabiiii, ekieflf to aroid a BraltipUdt/ of aathorU 

a. 

i OiUalogiw of Eccletlastical writan, under FnH. Opora, Tom. It. coL lOSi Edit Paria. 1708. 
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seventy ; and consequently the doctrinal views which it oontaina 
are those of the apostles and leading followers of Christ who lived 
in that age. To represent the book as the production of a narrow- 
minded Alexandrine Jewish convert, is as much in contradiction 
to historical record, as it plainly is to the whole nature and charac- 
ter of the work itsel£ 

The evident design of the Epistle is to confirm and establish 
the &iih of the Hebrew CShristians who had been exposed to perse- 
cutions, and were in danger of apostasy. With this view the 
author presents to their consideration the excellence of the Gospel, 
particularly in contradistinction to the law. As the Mosaic system 
was introduced through the agency of angels, he shows the supe- 
riority of the author of Christianity to these celestial beings, both 
in his original divine nature and in the elevation of his human to 
universal supremacy. He compares the respective heads of the 
two dispensations, ^knowledging the fideUty^ Moses, but repre- 
senting him as a servant merely, whUe Christ is the distinguished 
Son. He compares at large the priestly and sacrificial character 
and actions of our Lord with those under the law, pointing out the 
weakness and inadequacy of the latter, and stating fully, with 
suitable evidence and illustrations, the sufficiency and perfection of 
the former. He intersperses these discussions with most important 
instructions on various kindred topics, and with serious and affect- 
ing exhortations and warnings. He exhibits the practical value 
of faith, and displays the superior excellency of the Gospel to the 
law, as an incentive to an unwavering adherence to a religion sd 
glorious and divine, and undeviating obedience to its demands. It 
is impossible to read the work with attention and candour without 
a firm conviction that the author has accomplished his task with 
complete success. 
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SECTION I. 

Chap. I. II. 
XNTBODUOnoK: Christ's supsrioritt to ANasLS. 

The author begins by stating that God, who formerly ciommunicated 
religious truths to the ancestors of the Hebrews, in various times and 
manners, by means of the prophets, hath, in proclaiming the Gospel dis- 
pensati<m, spoken to their descendants by his incarnate Son. Of this 
personage in his human condition, he declares that God hath appointed 
him universal Lord, and that by his instrumentality in his original divine 
condition the universe was created. He affirms also, that being as 
intimately like the Supreme as the bright ray is like the glorious sub- 
stance from which it emanates, and the stamp is like the seal or die 
which produces it, and sustaining, moreover, all creation by his omnipo- 
tent command, yet having nevertheless by himself, in his incarnate state, 
made an atonement for man's sins, he was, as a reward, elevated to the 
very highest dignity in heaven : i. 1-3, 

The commencement of this Epistle comprehends in brief the main 
points of the composition, and, indeed, of the whole Gospel. It. develops 
the deity and humanity of Christ; his Sonship as to both natures; his 
voluntary humiliation in human nature even unto death ; its atoning and 
sacrificial character; and his glorious exaltation in the same nature to 
xmiversal supremacy. 

The writer then proceeds to disciiss the first leading topic of his work, 
and to show Christ's superiority to the angels. 

He has been made as much superior to the angels, as he has obtained, 
in the capacity of incarnate Son, a more distinguished name and honour 
than they. For no angel was ever addressed in so honourable a manner, 
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and with such drcumstanoes of dignitj, as the MaasiaL He is said, in 
ooDsequenoe of his resurrectioii, to be Grod^s Son ; either by a figure aa 
if bom from the dead, or as dedared to be such by that oommeneemenft 
of his glorification, his resurrecticm, which is the miraculous proof of hla 
divine nusdon, and which publidj announces him to the universe. In him 
does the divine promise to David centre, namely, that in his fiimily God 
would raise up a royal seed or progeny, of whom he would be in the 
highest sense the &ther, and whom he would recognise as his most dearly 
beloved son. Him also, when he raised him from the dead, he required 
all the angels to worship, even the most exalted and nearest the throne of 
the Infinite and Eternal : 4-7. It is true, indeed, that in the Scriptures 
God does speak of angels in honourable terms ; but still they are repre- 
sented as his agents, like the powers of nature, the winds, for instance, or 
the lightmngs. But, on the contrary, the language addressed to the Son 
is of a very different kind. He is spoken of as the most dignified king, 
whose authority is everlasting; as a divine king to whom belong the 
attributes and nature of God ; as a ruler distinguished for the equity and 
righteousness of his government, arising from the essential characteristics 
of his nature, in consequence of which Grod hath exalted him to a state of 
.supremacy and happiness above that of all those who exerdse royal 
authority whether on earth or in heaven : 8--9. And the original divinity 
of this glorious personage is further shown in the language of the Psalmist^ 
who speaks of him as the creator of heaven and earth, the being who 
shall remain for ever immutable, however transient and changeable may be 
all other things : 10-12. No angel or archangel, he alone in his human 
nature has been seated in glory at God^s right hand, where he awaits the 
subjection of his enemies. The whole body of the angelic hosts are but 
spiritual agents, subserving the plan of God, by contributing to the aid 
and service of those who shall eventually be saved : 13-14. 

Such a statement, so simple, and yet so sublime and comprehensive, 
naturally prepares us for the author's serious and solemn inference. We 
ought, therefore, to^attend most carefully to the Gospel which has been 
proclaimed to us, and not suffer its important truths to glide away from 
our understandings and affections unimproved. This argument derives 
additional force from the consideration, that the contemner of the Mosaio 
law, which was introduced by the agency of angels with circumstances of 
imposing and awful solemnity, paid the severe penalty of his transgression 
without the possibility of favour. Much less can they expect to escape 
punishment who neglect the great and distinguishing salvation, which was 
first proclaimed by Christ himself, and then by his immediate disciples, 
who had received their instructions from* his own lips, God attesting the 
truth of their doctrines by various miracles and divine gifts, communicated 
according to his own will by the Holy Spirit : iL 1-4. 
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Having remarked that the Mosaic dispensation was introduced by the 
agency of angels, the author now proceeds with the general topic which he 
had commenced in the former diapter ; and while he states the humanity 
of the Messiah, affirms his superiority, even in this human nature, to the 
very angels whose instrumentality in promulging the law contributed to 
illustrate its glory. Messiah's kingdom has not been subjected' to the 
control of angels. It is man whom the Psabfnist represents as kindly 
regarded by God, and who, although created originally somewhat lower 
than angels, is nevertheless in his nature not vastly inferior to those spirit- 
ual beings ; in his primitive condition, lord of all earthly things ; and, in the 
person of the Messoah, this same nature is elevated to absolute supremacy 
over the universe. The meaning of the Psalmist, when flilly developed, 
may be fidly represented thus : The subjection which his language oompre- 
hends, although in reference to Adam and his posterity generally it is 
restricted to sublunary things, is nevertheless, in reference to human nature 
itself, absolutely unlimited both in e3rt»nt and degree. But, says the Apos- 
tle, we do not yet see all things thus subjected to man. It is only in human 
nature as existing in the person of Jesus that we can discern the applica- 
tion of the full meaning of the Psalm. We see him, who by taking upon 
him human nature did become inferior to angels, raised to universal su- 
premacy ^is a consequence of his voluntary degradation to death, which, 
through the mercy of God, he suffered for every one : 5--9. And it accords 
with the character and conduct of God, on account of whom and by whom 
all things were made and subsist, that, in glorifying his numerous redeemed 
dnldren, he should elevate to the very highest supremacy tibeir great leader 
and head as a reward for his sufferings. And thus both he that makes the 
atonement, and they that are thereby reconcHefl to God, are sons of the 
same &tiier, and therefore, although Saviour and Lord, he condescends to 
regard them as his brethren. Hence it is that the Scriptures represent 
him as honouring and praising the great parent of all among the fellow- 
members of God's Church ; as expressing his trust in his heavenly Father; 
and as recognising his disciples as dear children whomtjrod had given him. 
Inasmuch, then, as the children partake of human nature, he also assumed 
the same, in order that, by submitting to death in that nature, he might 
demolish the usurped power of the devil, and deliver those who had al- 
ways been enslaved and disturbed with terrific apprehensions. For as he 
did not undertake to assist angels, but the progeny of fiiithful Abraham, it 
was proper and in character with his design that he should be in general 
like his brethren. And this, in order that he might become a compassionate 
and faithful higb-priest, so as to propitiate for sin. And, moreover, inas- 
much as he hath experienced the evils of temptation, he is the better able 
to succour those who are exposed to the same distresses : 1(X-18. 
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SECTION 11. 

Chap, m.— VL 

CHBIST AS HEAD ^F GOD^S CHURCH SUPERIOR TO MOSES ; WITH INSTRUC- 
TIONS AND EXHORTATIONS. 

The Aposde now enters on the second part of his subject. After show- 
ing briefly the superiority of Qirist, as the founder of the CJhristian dispen- 
sation, to Moses as head of the Hebrew, he aTsils himself of the occasion, 
to impress the obligation of attending properly to the Gospel. His argu- 
ment implies that the land of Canaan, which had been promised to the 
patriarchs as the pleasant residence of their posterity, was a symbol of 
Messiah's kingdom begun on earth and continued eyerlastingly in heaven. 

He commences with the most affectionate address, founded on the rela- 
tion to God which his fore&thers had sustained, and which their spiritual 
descendants still enjoyed. He regards his brethren as persona consecrated 
to the service of God, and partakers of Christian privileges heavenly in 
their origin, nature, and ultimate perfection. He uiges t^em to consider 
attentively Jesus, who sustains the dignified offices of apostle and high- 
priest, and who is &ithf\il to God, by whom he had been appointed thereto, 
as Moses is also said to have been faithful in all God's house or family, 
the Church of old. He strengthens his exhortation by pointing out the 
superior excdlency of this extraordinary personage; He is to be regarded 
as more honourable even than faithful Moses, in the same proportion as the 
builder is more so than the house which he hath builded, or any part of it» 
or the founder of the family more worthy of regard than the members. 
This illustration implies his divinity, which had been maintained in the first 
chapter, and therefore the parenthetical remark is introduced, that, as 
every house or fanlQy has some builder or founder, so he that constituted 
and founded all things, is really divine. But the Messiah's superiority does 
not depend solely on his essential divinity. As God's agents, a comparison 
between Moses as head of the Hebrew dispensation and Jesus of the Chris- 
tian, shows the greater dignity of the latter. Moses indeed was faithful in 
all Grod's Church as his servant, and in this capacity he testified to those 
truths which were afterwards to be fully revealed ; but Christ was faithfiil 
as Son over God's Church, of which we continue to be rightfiil mem- 
bers, provided we hold fast pur original hope boldly and' confidentiy to the 
end: iii. 1-6. 

Having thus drawn out this comparison, and represented the superior 
greatness of Christ to Moses, he takes occasion from the statements just 
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made to exhort the Hebrew Christians to guard against the advance of 
saxk a disposition of mind as might tend in any degree to apostacj. He 
founds his exhortation on the language of David in the 95th Psalm. It is 
uncertain whether he means to clothe his own address in the words of the 
Psalm, or merely to introduce them as containing a monition to the ancient 
Hebrews, similar to that which he immediately afterwards commences to 
those of his own age. David, speaking by the influence of the Spirit, 
exhorts his nation not to neglect their religious blessings, and thus harden 
their hearts as did their forefathers, who tried and provoked God in the 
wilderness, where he miraculously sustained them forty years, during which 
p^od, in consequence of their infidelity and habitual disregard of their 
benefactor, they were made to wander thearein, until the solemn threat that 
they should fall in that wilderness and never enter with Joshua into the 
rest promised in Canaan was accomplished. This exhortation of the royal 
Psalmist is extended in the Epistle : Take heed, brethren, lest a wicked, 
unbelieving disposition lead you to apostatize. On the contrary, whilst 
time and opportunity are still afforded you, exhort one another continually, 
that sin may not harden you by its deceitful insinuations ; (for we continue 
to partake of the blessings of a union with Christ on the condition of 
steadfast and permanent adherence to our original confidence ;) whilst the 
language of the Psalm is applicable to your condition, do not, like your 
unbelieving ancestors, become Q})durate and impenitent. For, consider 
who they were that after hearing God's offers of kindness provoked him. 
Was it not the whole body of those who came fh>m Egypt under the direc- 
tion of Moses 1 With whom was he indignant forty years? Was it not 
with that whole sinful generation whose carcasses fell in the wilderness 1 
To whom did he swear that they should not enter into that rest of his, but 
to the faithless ? The general prevalence of the guilt did not affect the 
certainty and universality of the punishment : 7-18. 

Thus we see that they could not enter into the promised rest on account 
of their obdurate unbelief. Therefore let their example be a warning to 
us, and let us fear lest, by any possibility, we should &il in attaining that 
rest of God, the promise of which has been left to us : 19, iv. 1. The threat 
denounced against the unbelieving race in the wilderness, although relating 
ostensibly to the secure and peaceable possession of the land of Canaan, 
implies t^t they who persevere in their impenitence and unbelief shall be 
excluded from the enjoyment of that heavenly rest of which it was a sym* 
bol ; and the exhortation also t>f David is founded on the same principle. 
Having in view this ultimate application of the term, the author proceeds : 
Eor we have glad tidings proclaimed to us as they also had, but the decla- 
rations which they heard were unprofitable for want of faith in the hearers. 
Por, in all ages, it is believers only who enter into that ultimate and divine 
and holy rest which God designates as properly his. Thus, when he says^ 
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tbey shall not enter into my rest, he mesna, rest from laboura, such rest as 
he is represented as enjoying when he had finished the work of creaticm, 
and therefore it is said, my rest : 2-^. — Keeping in view now the state- 
ment before made, that the rest in the land of Canaan was emblematio of 
heavenly rest^ and therefore, that in the use of the word a transfer from 
the one idea to the other might naturally take place, we may the more 
readily foUow the author's train of thought. As God's rest is undoubtedly 
to be attained by some — although the impenitent and unbeHeying, to whom 
it was formerly offered, failed to secure it — ^the Holy Spirit again, by the 
mouth of David, and therefore long after the Hebrews had been settled in 
Ganaan, designates a certain period then existing, and exhorts them durii^ 
that very period to repentance and faith and obedience, in order that they 
might secure the rest whidi was to come in the kingdom of glory. For, 
surely, had there been no other rest in contemplation but that acquired 
through the agency of Joshua, David would not have spoken of another 
period than that antecedent to the enlrance into the promised land, to be 
employed in preparing for admission thereto. There must, therefore, be a 
holy and future state of rest and enjoyment, to bless the people of God. 
And he who hath entered into that rest of God, hath ceased from his own 
toilsome works, as God is said to have done from those which were proper 
to him: 6-10. — ^He then renews his exhortation to earnest endeavour, 
appealing again to the example before adduced, and also to a due regard to 
God's irevealed declarations, which he characterizes as energetic, and, like 
a two-edged sword, keen and powerful, penetrating through the very inmost 
soul. Then, by an easy transfer to God their author, he represents every 
creature as entirely and thoroughly manifest to him, who will call them to 
account: 11-13. 

The author now renews his exhortation to his Hebrew brethren, founded 
on a consideration which he had advanced at the conclusion of the first part 
of his work. He again introduces Jesus, the Son of God, as a priest of no 
ordinary character, one who hath passed through the heavens, and who, in 
the most exalted and glorious condition, acts as our celestial high-priest. 
On these accounts, he urges them to adhere firmly to that profession of 
Christianity which they had formerly made. Dignified as this our highr 
priest is, he is also able to sympathize with our weaknesses, since he had 
been tempted in all respects like ourselves, except so fitr as our sinfulness 
would make a difference.* On both these grounds,. then, the distinguished 
and celestial exaltation and the sympathetic character of this sacerdotal 
personage, he invites to approach the gracious majesty of God, in order to 
receive his proffered mercy, and to obtain favour for seasonable assistance : 
14-16. He then proceeds to describe in part the nature of the priestly 
ofiice, why it was constituted, and what duties and rights it involves. 
Every high-priest is a human officer, appointed in the place and on the 
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bebalf of men to act in relation to God, to present their grateful admowl- 
edgments, and to ofifer propitiatory sacrifices for sins. Being himself 
pressed by human infirmities, he is able to compassionate ignorant and 
inconsiderate wanderers ; and, for the same reason, it becomes necessary 
to ofibr atonement for himself as ^eU as for the people. The honour of 
this office cannot be assumed by any <xie. He alone can rightfully under- 
take it who is divinely called thereto, as Aaron was. And accordingly, 
Christ did not glorify himself in becoming a self-constituted high-priest, but 
was invested with this commission by him who, in raising him from the 
dead, publicly announced him as his honourable and glorified Son ; as he 
declared also in the 110th Psalm, Thou art a priest, unchangeable and 
everlasting, according to the rank and likeness of Melchisedek. In the 
time of his humiliation and incarnate condition, although he offered up 
most earnest ^treaties and supplications to his Grod, who was able to save 
him from the sorrows which he deprecated, and was heard and delivered 
from the anguish of soul which so exceedingly overwhelmed him ; yet, 
though he were Son, and therefore high in &vour and chief in afiection, he 
learned, from the sufierings which he sustained, to experience what it was 
to obey the requisitions of his holy Father's wilL And, as a reward for 
the obedience which he yielded, he was elevated to the most exalted and 
glorious distinction, that of being lord of the universe, by consequence of 
which he became the cause and author of everlasting salvation to all who 
obey him, having been publicly proclaimed by God high-priest according 
to the rank of Melchisedek : v. 1-10. 

Respecting this person, proceeds the writer, I have much to say, which 
it may be difiicult to explain to you so as to make it perfectly intelligible 
and clear ; owing, not so much to the obscurity of the subject, as to your 
dulness and inattention. For whDst, if we consider the length of time 
which has elapsed since you embraced the Gospel, you ought to be so 
thoroughly acquainted with its doctrines as to be competent to teadi 
others, you require to be taught agidn yourselves its very elementary 
prindples, and are like chUdren who require milk, and cannot digest strong 
food. I have employed this figure, because every weak and inexperienced 
Christian, who may in this respect be compared with the feeble infant that 
imbibes its mother's milk, cannot understand and appredate the doctrine 
of righteousness, or the fidl religious system of Christ He cannot bear it 
yet Thii^ must be reserved for the more advanced, who have grown in 
the grace of the Gospel, and who may be likened to persons of mature 
age, whose perceptive Acuities, by habitual exercise, enable them to distin- 
guish between good and evil : 11-14. 

Although the Apostle has spoken in the most general terms of the He* 
brews whom he is addressing, yet it is not to be doubted that his language 
must be taken with considerable limitations, both as to the degree of inex- 
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perieDoe intended and the extent of the eenmre implied. A letter .de» 
■gned for large communities could hardly be otherwise understood. What 
follows, thereforci is not at all inconsistent with the representation just 
made* The first word of the original, which is an illatiye partide, is evi* 
dentlj in logical dependence with what goes before. It may be thus con- 
nected with the remark that he had much matter to diacourse o^ but it is 
most closelj allied with what immediately precedes. Thus : As eveiy dis- 
ciple is presumed to be desirous of advancing in Qiristian knowledge and 
character, let us leave the elements of our religion, and proceed to a more 
perfect development of the true nature of Ouistianity'. Let us not again 
lay the foundation, repentance namely from sin which brings death and 
ruin, fikith in God as die great object of hope and trust, the doctrine of 
Quristian baptism, the open avowal and confirmation of it in the apostolic 
rito of the imposition of hands, the resurrection, and the final judgment^ the 
award of which is to be permanent He proposes, therefcMre, to proceed in 
his course of instruction. I will do this, if God permit. The reason of this 
resolve fimnediatoly follows, namely, to strengthen them in the faith, so as 
to prevent them from apostatizing. He depicts the honours of such a ood> 
didon, by afiirming the impossibility, or at least the extreme difficulty, d 
recovery. They whose souls have been once enlightened, who have been 
^ called out of darkness into God's marvellous light,"* and ^ taught by" 
him,f either through the ordinary or extraordinary means which he may 
employ ; who have imbibed widi inward sadsfhcdon the heav^y com* 
munications of the Holy Spirit, and partaken of them in common with their 
Qiristian brethren ; they who have enjoyed the good ^ word of God whidi 
by the Gospel hath been preached unto"| them, and the energetic influences 
of the Messiah's dispensadon ; and who yet have apostatized firom the truth 
and relapsed into their former condition of sin and errour ; they cannot at 
all, or, if at all, not without extreme difficulty, be brought again to a state 
of repentance and grace. The reason is plain. They show an obdurate, 
insensible condition of heart, and, by exposing Christianity to shame and 
ignominy, may be said to crucify a second time the Son of God, and to ex* 
pose him to public disgrace : vi. 1-6. 

This fearful representation of the result of indifference, neglect, and 
abuse of long enjoyed privileges, is illustrated by a comparison drawn 
from agriculture. The soil that kindly drinketh in the frequent shower, 
and consequentiy beareth its productions suited to the wants of those for 
whom it is cultivated, is made abundantiy fertile by the blessing of God. 
But, on the contrary, the ground which, in accordance with the primitive 
sentence, beareth nothing but briers and thorns, being suffered to lie waste 
as unworthy of tillage, is exposed to the curse, and at last its brambles and 

•lPet.U.9. tJohnyi.45. ba.UT.13. tlPeti.85. 
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thonis are all bumed and utteriy oonsomed. lit emblem of the obdurate 
aumer, wbose life has been spent in nselessneaa or inokedneas, and whose 
end is ^ destruction fixmi the preaenoe of the Lotd, and from the gloiy of 
his power.'^ With the ^iew of softening the seeming harshness of the 
implied censore, the aathor most ttflectioiiatelj proceeds as follows* But 
of you, beloved, I dierish a better hope, even that of your everlasting sat 
ystion, although, with the truest regard for your welfiune, I address you in 
tiiis very plain and direct manner. For God, ** who will render to every 
man according to his deedsy^f cannot foiget those Christian labours of love 
which, in order to promote his glory, you have performed, and are still 
performing, for the ben^t of his saints. As you have done good unto any' 
of your Saviour's brethren, you ^ shall in no wise lose your reward.*^ 
Only I am exceedingly desirous that every Gae of you, without exception, 
shall show the same earnestness and diligent attention to Christian charac- 
ter and conduct, so as to secure such a full confidence of hope as shall oon» 
tinue to the end of life ; that ye be not sluggish and indifferent, but imita- 
tors of those ancient worthies who, through the exercise of &ith and patient 
endurance, now enjoy the reality of the divine promises. For when Grod 
confirmed his promise to Abraham, he sware by himself, than whom no 
greater being could possiUy be conceived of, saying, I will most certainly 
bless thee, and exceedingly multiply thy progeny : and so, after having 
patiently endured the trials of a long series of years^ he in the end obtained 
the accomplishment of the divine declaration. For as men do indeed 
generally sware by some object superior to themselves, and an oath which 
is intended to confirm some statement usually terminates all opposition ; 
so God, desirous the more fuUy to show those fiuthfbl children of Abraham 
whom his promises were intended to comprehend the immutability of his 
most benevolent will, interposed between his word and the weakness of 
their fidth by a confirmatory oath. Thus it follows that, by means of 
God's promise and his oath, two immutable things as necessarily true as 
the divine nature itself, we, who have fled from the ruin threatened as the 
consequence of sin, in order to seize and hold fiist the hope offered in the 
Gospel, may have a solid and well-supported comfort And we have this 
hope, both unfailing and sure, which, like an anchor, keeps the soul secure 
among the storms of life, being firmly fixed in heaven, that divine sanctu- 
ary where God especially displays his presence and dispenses his blessings, 
and which the holy of holies of the tabernacle beyond the inner veil was a 
symbol. There our forerunner Jesus hath already preceded us ; he hath 
entered into the Inghest heaven, where he pleads in our behalf the merits 
of his atoning sacrifice, and intercedes for uii with his father, having become 
an everlasting high-priest, according to the rank and likeness of Melchisedek : 
7-20. 

•lT1ieM.L0. tBom.U.6. tMatt.z.48. 
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SECTION III. 

Chaf. VII. 

THE DIONITT OF CHRISt's PRIESTHOOD SHOWN FROM ITS AKALOOT TO THAT 
OF MXLCHIBBDBK AND FROM OTHER CIRCITMSTANCES. 

Chap. yii. — ^In this chapter the Aposde enters 4ipon the subject of the 
comparison of Christ's priesthood with that of Melchisedek, in order to 
show thereby its superiority' to that of the Mosaic system. With tins 
view he speaks first of the greatness of» Melchisedek, in his person, charac- 
ter, and functions ; representing iiim as superior to Abraham, the most 
honoured ancestor and patriarch of the Hebrews, and therefore incompa- 
rably greater than any of his descendants. Thus he lays a foundation for 
his conclusion, that the priesthood of Christ, which was prophetically 
announced to be like Melchisedek, is also incomparably superior to the , 
Jewish. And this result he confirms by other circumstantial eyidence. 

This Melchisedek, whose name indicates his character as a* righteous 
ruler; king of a place called Salem, which conveys the idea of peace and 
happiness; who was also a priest of Jehovah; who met and blessed 
Abraham, and received from him the acknowledgment of precedence in 
the payment of tithes ; whose priestiy office and person are not registered 
among the lists of Hebrew priests, and who, in the Psalms, is declared to 
be like the Son of God; is so, in this respect, that his priesthood centres 
entirely in his own person, belcmgs to him exclusiyely, there being in his 
priestiy office neither predecessor nor successor to the one only priest of it, 
Melchisedek, who fills up its entire period in his own individual person : 
1-3. Observe the dignity of this sacred character, whose distinction was 
submissively recognised even by the distinguished patriarch. The Levit- 
ical priests are legally authorized to receive tithes of their brethren. But, 
in this case, God's high-priest tithed and blessed even the favoured Abra- 
ham, thus proving his own superiority. The former class of priestly 
receivers is a series of men dying and leaving their office to their succes- 
sors ; but this priest lives and exercises the sacred functions of his priest- 
hood during its whole period. And it might even be said that Levi, the 
fisither of that race whom the laws allowed to take tithes, did himself pay 
them in the person of his ancestor : 4-10. This prophetic recognition of 
another priest^ who was to be in a most essential point like Melchisedek, 
and unlike the Levitical priestly race, is evidence of the inadequacy of this 
sacerdotal system. For if the Jewish priesthood could ^have effected what 
the fallen condition of man required, there would have been no necessity 
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to purpose and predict ' the establishment of another. The prediction 
implies a change of the priesthood, and as this and the law were indissolu- 
bly connected, it follows, that the change of the former brings along with 
it a change also of the latter.* And it is so : for the person of whom this 
prediction was made belonged to a tribe which exercised no priestly 
functions. For it is evident that he sprang from Judah; (or, For this is 
evident, because he sprang from Judah,) which tribe had no legal claim to 
any sacerdotal character. And more evident still is it, the evidence is 
oorroborated and made indubitable, inasmuch as it is predicted that a 
priest shall arise like Melchisedek, whose nature and functions are not 
in accordance with a system of perishable outward observances, but in 
accordance with a divine life which is indestructible, since he is an ever- 
lasting priest of the rank of Meltfdsedek: 11-17. The preceding law 
oould not offer the atonement, nor procure the satisfaction, reconciliation, 
peace of conscience, and grace to serve God acceptably, which were essen- 
tial. It was, therefore, annulled on account of its inadequacy to meet the 
exigency of the case, and the Gospel was substituted, which introduced a 
better and a secure hope, thus enabling us to approach Grod with a well- 
founded confidence: 18, 19. Furthermore, the solemnity of an oath which 
was peculiar to the prediction of Christ's everlasting priesthood, is a cir- 
cumstance which illustrates the superiority of the dispensation with which | 
it is connected to that which preceded. And so also is the mortality and 
transitory character of the many Levitical priests contrasted with the 
permanency of Guist, in consequence of which his priesthood never passes 
away. It continues always in himself, and therefore he is able to continue 
saving all believers in him to the end of time, since his glorious and inter- 
cessory life in heaven continues for ever : 20-25. He is also in moral 
character and in dignity to which he is elevated, exactly suited to our 
wants, having no need, like the Jewish high-priests, to offer habitually, for 
his one offering of himself sufficed : 26, 27. In one word, the law makes 
weak and sinful men high-priests ; but the oath announced in the person 
of David, constitutes the holy and exalted and eternally glorified Son Grod's 
everlasting high-priest 
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SECTION IV. 

CHUkP. VnL— X. 18. 
CHRIST JLB FRISST AKD BACRinCK BUFSRIOR TO THOSE OF THE LAW. 

In this section the comparison which the connection of the priesthood of 
Christ with that of Melchisedek suggested is drawn out in detail. The 
general contents of the eighth chapter are as follows. Among the subjects 
spoken of one most important point is this, that our high-priest is so digni- 
fied that he exercises his functions in leaven: 1, 2. As it appertains to 
the office of a high-priest to offer to God gifts and sacrifices, so, to preserve 
the analogy, this one also must have his offering. Had the exercise of 
his office been confined merely to earth, he would not have been a priest, 
inasmuch as the Levitical priests could legitimately have performed the 
duties required by such a connection, who do the services of the imper- 
fect Jewish dispensation, which was a mere type of the Christian. But 
Christ hath obtained a much better ministration associated with better 
promises. For if the first dispensation had been perfectly adapted to 
attain the necessary end, there could have been no occasion for a second. 
But this is not the case, for Jeremiah predicts the introduction of a new 
and more spiritual and perfect dispensation which should supersede the 
other: 3-13. 

The author now proceeds to describe the Jewish tabernacles, with some 
•of their sacred furniture. He particularly notes the high-priest's entering 
into the most holy place on the day of atonement, and at no other time, 
and regards its inaccessibility to all others, and to him except on this one 
occasion, as significant of the injperfect acquaintance with the way of 
salvation which marked the whole period of that dispensation : ix. 1-10. 
He then traces the analogy in the fact of Christ having entered into the 
very highest heaven with the merits of an offering which made an eternal 
satisfaction. The benefits hence accruing he contrasts with the merely 
outward efficacy of the Jewish sacrifices, the death of Christ being the 
procuring cause whereby our eternal inheritance is secured: 11-15. In 
making a covenant, ordinary usage required that a victim should be slain, 
whose death ratified it, and in this way only was a covenant considered as 
firmly established. Until the ratifying victim was slain it remained 
invalid. Hence it is that the Mosaic covenant was instituted by the death 
of sacrificial victims ; the prescribed circumstances connected with which 
are particularly stated in the law. And, in general, purification was effected 
by shedding the blood of the victim: 16-22. Inasmuch, then, as it was 
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necessary that the tabernacles should be ceremonially purified by means 
of sudi sacrifices, and thus made available for the purposes intended, 
heaven must also be made accessible by means of a sacriiice infinitely 
better, that which Christ Idmself hath brought for us into the very 
presence of Grod. His sacrifice, unlike those of the high-priest, needs no 
repetition. Once offered it avails fi>r ever; and, therefore, the second 
glorious appearance of Girist is ^thout a sin-offering, and in order to 
bestow salvation on all who religiously wait for him : 23-28. 

The same subject is continued in the tenth chapter. The law is but an 
imperfect adumbration of Grospel blessings. Its constantly recurring sacri« 
fices are ineffective. Were this not so, they would not be repeated, inas- 
much as the relieved conscience would feel that no further sacrifice could 
be necessary ; whereas we have the high-priest^s atoniog services annually 
reminding us that sin, our sin, is not thoroughly atoned for, that it still 
remains imcompensated, unforgiven. And no wonder, for how can any 
thinking man suppose that such a mere trifle as the slaughter of irrational 
animals could remove the penal consequences of sins by satisfying Grod's 
justice ? And therefore, when Christ comes with his perfect atonement, he 
contrasts the weakness of the Jewish sacrifices with the efficiency of his 
own, doing away the former and permanently establishing the latter : x. 
1-10. Every priest continues to, offer his daily repeated yet inefficacious 
sacrifice ; but he, after having offered his own permanently efficient 
oblation, triumphantly sits down on God^s right hand, until all shall be 
subjected to him. His one oblation has done for ever all that was neces- 
sary. And this is corroborated to us by the language of the prophet. 
Entire remission implies perfect atonement and satisfaction : 11-18. 



SECTION V. 

Chap. X. 19-89. 

THB OBLIQATIOK AND NECESSITY OF STEADFAST ADHERENCE TO THE GOSPEL 

INFERRED AND URGED. 

This instruction is followed by practical exhortations. As the all-suffi- 
cient atonement of Christ has opened wide the entrance into heaven, and 
established the new and permanent method of ingress, and as our highp 
priest presides over God's family, let us, with the fullest confidence, 
approach the divine majesty, purified in the whole man, steadily professing 
the Gospel, mutually inciting to obedience, and uniting in Christian worship 
and exhortation, and the more earnestly as the time of trial draws near. 
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For wilful simiiiig and apostasy from the truUi received can result in 
nothing but condemnation. The contemner of the law was subjected to 
merited punishment ; much less can the apostate from the Gospel expect 
to escape : 19-31. Not willing to dwell on such a topic^ the writer re- 
minds his readers of their former devotion to Christianity notwithstanding 
their exposure to persecution, which they then bore faithfully. He urges 
them not to abandon their steadfastness, but patiently to continue doing 
the will of God until the coming of their deliverer, not drawing back to 
perdition, but abiding faithful so as to attain salvation : - 82-39. 



SECTION VI. 

Chap. XI. 
VATTH DEFINED AND EXEMPLIFIED. 



The author now explains the meaning of faith, and then illustrates this 
divine grace by the character of the ancient worthies. His illustrations are 
evidently taken firom the sacred books, beginning with Genesis. He refers 
to the account, received by faith, of the creation of the chaotic mass into a 
harmonious world fitted for the habitation of man — to the sacrifice of 
Abel, better- than that of Cain, because offered in faith — to the translation 
of Enoch — to the conduct and character of Noah — to the faithful obedience 
of Abraham — ^to the &ith of Sarah, who became the mother of the chosen 
race — to the benedictions given, under divine direction, by Isaac, to his two 
sons respectively — to the reliance on God and the devotion of the aged 
and infirm Jacob — to Joseph's confidence in the accomplishment of Grod's 
promise to bring the Israelites back again to Canaan, shown by his dying 
directions to transport thither his bones, which he well knew would be de- 
posited in one of the most magnificent of Egyptian mausoleums — and to 
faith as prompting and governing the whole course of action of Moses, the 
great Hebrew lawgiver: 1-29. He passes on to subsequent facts and 
characters celebrated in the Old Testament, such as the fall of Jericho, 
the faith of Eahab, the conduct of Gideon and other judges of the He- 
brew nation. He then refers, in general, to the course of religious action 
which distinguished the prophets and others of God's chosen people, men 
who suffered persecution, and lived and died in faith. Yet all, however 
honourably regarded, did not receive, during their earthly sojourn, the full 
accomplishment of God's promise in the coming of Christ and the blessings 
of his kingdom, these blessings being reserved for our time, so that they, 
apart from us, should not enjoy this perfect condition of spiritual benedic- 
tion : 30-40. 
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SECTION VII. 

Chap. XII. XIIL 

SXH0RTATI0M8 TO PEBSEVSRANCE AND OTHER CHRISTIAK VIRTUES: 

COKCLUSION. 

The Apostle now exhorts to a Christian course in the presence of so vast 
and glorious an assemblage. He urges the Hebrew converts to look away 
from whatever might hinder or distract, to Jesus, the great leader, the 
patient and gloriously rewarded sufferer. They had not yet been called 
to sustain the severest persecutions, and they are reminded of the design 
and benefit of diviner discipline, which, unlike human, is always intended to 
improve us, and has this effect wh^i rightly received: xii. 1-11. He 
exhorts them to strengthen the weak, to cfiltivate peace and holiness, and 
to guard carefully against the introduction of wickedness ; exhibiting the 
case of profane Esau as a warning. He contrasts the blessedness of their 
condition as Christians, connected with angels and the» most glorious of 
heavenly beings, even Grod and the atoning Mediator, with the terrific char- 
racter of the law, as indicated by the awful circumstances which marked 
its introduction. In doing this, he represents the grandeur and excellency 
of the Gospel, and thus illustrates the whole scope of the Epistle, under 
imagery which must have been particularly interesting to Hebrew converts. 
He beseeches them by a motive before mentioned, not to disregard the 
heavenly speaker ; who had promised, after overturning earthly civil and 
religious establishments, to settle in everlasting stability the kingdom of 
the Messiah. Having become partakers, therefore, of such a kingdom, let 
us, says he, hold fast the Gospel with religious reverence, remembering that 
even our Grod b terrible in his judgments : 12-29. 

The work is now brought to a dose by some affectionate practical sug- 
gestions. The Hebrew converts are requested to remember and to imitate 
^eir spiritual guides. They are told that Christ is immutable, and are 
urged not to suffer themselves to be led away by novelties inconsistent 
with his truth. Obstinate and bigoted adherents to Jewish rites as the 
mode of acceptance with God in contradistinction to the Gospel, are ex- 
cluded^ from the enjoyment and benefit of Christian privileges. In accord- 
ance with the usage prescribed by the law for the great day of atonement, 
Jesus suffered outside of the city. Carrying out the implied symbolical 
instruction, the author exhorts to follow him by abandoning Judaism at 
every hazard, and by seeking a permanent resting-place not here, but in 
heaven. Praise, good works, and obedience to spiritual rulers, with prayer, 
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and especial! J for the Apostle's restoration to those whom he is addressing, 
are then the topics of exhortation : xiii 1-19. The Epistle concludes with 
an ascription of praise to God, the author of Christian blessings, which is 
framed in accordance with the leading doctrines therein ^ntained ; with a 
courteous entreaty of the writer to receive kindly what .he had said ; and 
with a notice of Hmoth j, and a general salutation : 20-24. 
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Section i. 

Chap. I, II. 
INTRODUCTION : CHRISt's SUPERIORITY TO ANGKLS. 

I. TloXvfiepiJc Kot noXvTponoc irdXai 6 God, who at sundry times and in I. 
t^eds hiX^aac toIc irarpaatv h role divers manners spake in time past 



Chap. i. 1, 2. — ^The Greek word with which the author begins most 
probably comprehends both the diversity of times and of parts or degrees 
in which the ancient revelations were communicated, and that which 
immediately follows expresses the variety of methods which God em- 
ployed to make his will known. The use of these adverbs, as well bs 
their composition, authorizes us to give such distinct meanings to each. 
Hugo de Sancto Caro* enumerates fifteen different methods of conveying 
divine truth to men ; but the distinction is not always discernible. In the 
fourth of my discourses on Prophecy ,f the most usual and important are 
pointed out and illustrated. 

As the antithesis evidently lies between partial and imperfect revela- 
tions by means of the prophets, and the full and complete communication 
made through the Son, I must retain the common meaning of ^ u^bi, not- 
withstanding the attempt of Peile to support another. The absence of 
the article here, though employed in connection with the word prophets^ 

* The Commentary or Po«tillaB of Hugo on the whole Bible wm pabllthed In six folio volames at 
Basil, in 1504. The sixth part here referred to contains the Epistles of St. Paul, the Acts of the 
Apostles, the Catholic Epistles, and the Apocalypse. 

t Thoughts on the Origin, Character and Interpretation of Scriptural P)rophecy. 13mo. pp. 810. 
Barper and Brothers, New York. 

2 
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unto the fathers hj the prophets, frpo^irraic, hf ioxarov ruif Ijfiepuv rov' 
2 Hath in these last days spoken nnto rav kldXqotv iffdv h vU^, hv i^ite % 



seems to him to require a different translation, namelj, **<u a iSbn." He 
refers to Tit iii 5, Eph. L 3 and ii. 22, as analogous texts, and to the first 
as *' an unquestionable instance" of the dative of the intenti<Mi, explaining it 
thus : "^ works that should be for our righteousness, that should justify, or 
form our ground of acceptance with God." But the more probable mean- 
ing is: 'works done in a supposed righteous condition;^ as this same 
Greek word is used in Phil. iii. 9, *' not having mj own righteousness," 
that is, ' stteh a state of supposed aceeptableness as attention to the law 
might produce.' Still less to the point are the other passages, which he 
would explain thus : '* as who should be heavenly ones, his foreknown and 
predestined heirs in Christ ;" and, " God revealed a« the Spirit ;" whereas 
they are properly translated, " in heavenly places^'* and, " through the 
Spirit.^^ The sense which he desires to elicit would require Ji^, as in 
Bom. iv. 3, and Ps. cv. 31, Sept. This is the proper Hebrew idiom, 
which often occurs in the Old Testament, but it is quite different from the 
form of expression here. 

The Apostle's language is by no means opposed to the view, that the 
being by means of whom God communicated his will to the patriarchs was 
the di^e l(^os, his Son in the most distinguished sense, who, by assuming 
human nature, became the Saviour of the world. His antithesis lies 
between communications made through the prophets, and that made by the 
Son as the incarnate Messiah, who appeared in Palestine, proclaiming the 
kingdom of God, and authorizing his Apostles and their successors to per- 
petuate the proclamation. 

'^ In these last days." In the original Greek, the word for last is in 
several ancient authorities in the plural number. This reading is followed 
in our translation just given. But the singular reading, which is found also 
in 2 Pet. iii* 3, is best supported by external authority. It implies an 
ellipsis of some word expressive of time, xp^vou or xaipou. See 1 Pet. L 5, 
Jude 18. Then the following words will either be in apposition with it, or 
exegetical of it. In either case the result will be the same, thus : ' in the 
last period, (namely,) these days ;' or, ' in the last period, (which is that) 
of these days.' The phrase last or latter days denotes either future time 
in general, or that of the Messiah who was to come. It is employed in the 
former sense in Gen. xlix. 2, Num. xxiv^ 14, Deut. iv. 30, Dan. ii. 28 ; and 
in the latter in Isa. u. 2, Mic. iv. 1, and frequently elsewhere, as here. It 
should be kept in mind that Messiah's time or day or age or kingdom^ 
though often used in reference to its commencing point or original develop- 
ment, does sometimes comprehend a very extensive period, sometimes the 
whole duration of his kingdom, both in this world and in that which is to 
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xXijpovofiov ndvTcjv, iC oi Koi iiroi^ae lis l>y hie Son, whom he hath ap- 
8 ToO^ aluvaCf df <&y dnavyaafta r^f 66^ pointed heir of all things, by whom 

also he made the worlds ; Who being 3 



come. And this unliniited meaning is the original and proper sense of the 
phrase, " the kingdom of God" or " of heaven," 

^' Heir :" This is equivalent to lord. The Hebrew first-born had peca- 
liar privileges, and among them a double portion of the paternal estate. 
Deut. xxi. 17. He was therefore the most distinguished of the family, 
and honoured by the title of lord, which Jacob addressed to his brother 
Esau. See Gen. xxxii. 4, 18, xxxui. 13, 14. First-bom and heir and lord 
seem to be often equivalent' See Gal. iv. 1, where '* the heir" is said to * 

''be lord of all ;" and compare Acts x. 36, ii. 36, and Ps. Izxxix. 27. 

' By whom also he made the worlds ;' or, ' by whom he made also,' 
or, ' he even made :? thus the Qopnlative will qualify the verb, which is the 
more natural construction. As the Greek term translated ^ worlds," and 
the Hebrew, to which it corresponds, are sometimes used in the sense of 
a^es or dispemationSy some have e?q[>lained the clause thus : ' on account 
of whom he made or constituted the various dispensations :' that is, in 
establishing them God had the Messiah continually in view. But this, is a 
very unusual sense of the preposition with the genitive, though common 
with the accusative, and is wholly unnecessary, whatever be the meaning at- 
tributed to the word translated worlds. The agency of the Son in making, 
not the circumstance of his being the object held in view by the maker, is 
the thought. The context requires the loftiest and fullest sense, that namely 
which is expressed in our English tranalati<»i. In faa. xi. 3, the same ^*^ ^ 
word is used to denote created objects. Peile, who admits this usage, not 
believing that the verb here employed would have been used if the wnter 
had intended to convey the idea of creation, translates thus: ''in whom he 
hath consummated the i^es." It may be sufficient to remark, that while it 
is not to be denied that the verb n^de is often used in the sense of appoint- 
ing, constituting, establishing, of which we have an instance in iii. 2, yet it 
is applied also to denote a proper creation. Thus we have it in Matt. xix. 
4, " he that made them ;" and in the Wisdom of Solomon ix. 1, " who hast 
made all things through thy word." Compare John i. 3, and Col. i. 16, 17, 
where creation is predicated of Christ, although the Greek words are differ- 
ent. The connectipn and scope determine the meaning ; and here they are 
in &vour of absolute creation, as appears from the next verse. 

3. ' Who being the ray of his glory and the stamp of his substance 
and sustaining all things by his powerful word, after he had by himself 
purified us from sins by making an expiation, sat down at the right hand 
of the divine migesty in the highest heavens.' 

Several particulars in this verse require attention. According to Dr. 
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the brightness of his glory, and the KtU x^'P^^''^? ^C ^oerdaeof avroSj 
express image of his person, and ^p«v re rd iruvra t^ pifum t^c *^ 
upholding all things by the word vofieoc ah-ov, dC iavnv Ko&apia/tdv 



Peile, the Apostle proceeds now to dedare " what Grod the Son is in him- 
self the light, namely, and the life of men ; the one channel (as of return 
to so) of emanation from the father and fountain of all being; God in 
action, God in generation, God in love." What he means by the one 
channel of emanation I do not clearly understand. A channel is a means 
whereby something is conveyed, and possibly it may here denote that only 
medium whereby grace emanates and flows from the father. And yet the 
language, ^' return to^' and ^ emanation from," being evidently antithetic, is 
hardly intelligible on such a supposition. But why introduce the clause of 
limitation to us f why restrict what the text makes general ? Doubtless, 
the phrases comprehend what the Son has become to us, but they directly 
assert what he is in himself. They are intended to describe his ante-incar- 
nate condition ; though not without a reference, it may well be allowed, to 
his incarnate. 'Av'au^acffi.a is employed in the Wisdom of Solomon viL 25, 
to express divine wisdom. Visibility is not, therefore, necessarily implied 
in its meaning; and p^apaxri^p, which denotes the impression made by the 
seal, expresses complete similarity. Still, there can be no objection to 
combine the two ideas of most perfect resemblance visibly represented. As 
the beam is intimately like the luminous body from which it emanates, and 
the stamp the very likeness and representation of the die that impresses it 
on the wax or other material ; so is the Son, both originally in himself, and 
also in his incarnate condition, the very image of the Father, whose excel- 
lencies he most perfectly possesses and exhibits. Thus, as incarnate Messiah 
he displays to the universe those divine characteristics which are essentially 
and eternally his own. The inference which Pierce thinks is " clear from 
this text, that the being or substance of the Son must be distinct from that 
of the Father, since the one is the image of the other," results from the 
errour of carrying the comparison too far. It must not be extended beyond 
accurate likeness and visible exhibition. 

The next clause, which represents the Son as the sustainer of all things, 
is in perfect accordance with the meaning of the last clause of the former 
verse, which affirms him to be the creator of the world. It corresponds 
with what is said in Col. i. 17, " by him all things subsist." 

I have endeavoured to express the meaning of xa^apt(ffj«oy 4roiT)0'afjL8vo( 
ruv a|ui.apriwv, by a paraphrase. Similar language occurs in Job vii. 21 
in the Septuagint : ^ why hast thou not made an expiation (lit. purifica- 
tion) of my sin? ^flroi^tfw xo^apitfjui.ov r% (ivojxiaf f/.ou ? — ^''Majesty" is a 
metonomy, or the abstract for the concrete, for the most majestic one, Grod. 
The expression " by himself" must not be overlooked. It seems to inti- 
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noiijodfievoc tuv Afiopnuv iKo&iaev h of his power, when he had hy him- 
6e^i4 T^f fuyaTufownc ^ i^fvXoic, self purged our sins, sat down on 

the right hand of the Majesty on 



mate that Christ's atoning action is, in one most important respect, peculiar. 
He offers the sacrifice which he is at the same time himself. Unlike every 
other case, the victim and the priest are identicaL Comp. vii. 27, ix. 12, 
14, 25, 26, Xv 10, xiiL 12, where this peculiarity is set in contradistinc- 
tion to the ordinary Jewish usage. 

4. The superiority of Christ to angels is here stated to consist, in his being 
dignified as rightful heir with the elevated title of Son. He has a claim to 
this appellation in the very highest sense, and his superiority lies in this 
point, not in the bare title of son which is sometimes given to angels and 
even men,. but in such sonship as his nature, character and station allow him 
to claim. In order rightly to appreciate the argument that follows, it is 
necessary to view it in this light. The aorist ysvofisvo^, having been made 
or becomey is antithetic to the present <3v, being, ip ver. 3. — Comp. in refer- 
ence to elevation here implied, Eph. i. 21, Phil, ii, 9. ' ^ 

5. See Ps. ii. 7, and 2 Sam, vil 14. The force of the argument from 
these quotations depends on their implying the sense of the word son as 
just stated, and on their applicability to the Messiah as exalted in his 
human nature to the highest created distinction. It becomes necessary, 
therefore, to examine these quotations with some particularity. As there 
is some difiUculty arising out of the application of certain texts of the Old 
Testament, which are cited in the Epistle to the Hebrews, and especially 
in the first two chapters, I think it best here, in the outset, to bring the 
general subject of quotations before the reader. It is one of very great 
importance, and ought to command particular attention. 

In the Hebrews the quotations from the Old Testament usually agree 
very nearly with the Greek of the Septuagint, and this is often the case in 
other books of the New Testament. But in several places they correspond 
exactly with the Hebrew, as in Matt. ix. 13, " mercy and not sacrifice," 
where the Septuagint reads " rather than" and is therefore exegetical ; and 
in several they difiler slightly from both. Sometimes they appear to have 
been made from memory, and the New Testament writer has his mind 
directed rather to the thought than the words. Occasionally two or more 
places of the Old Testament are combined. Instances of this last class 
may be found in Kom. iii. 10-18, compared with Ps. xiv. 1-3, v. 9, x. 7, 
Lsa. lix. 7, 8, Prov. i. 16, Ps. xxxvi. 1, and in Bom. xi. 26, 27 compared with 
Isa. lix. 20, 21, xxvii. 9, and in the Septuagint, Ps. xiii. 7. On points of 
this kind, however, it is not my intention to enlarge. I propose to examine 
the various ways in which passages from the Old Testament are found to 
be employed as quotations in the New. 
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4 high ; Being made so much hetter towvt^ Kpetrrfiv yofSfievoc r^ &yy^ 4 
than the angels, as he hath by in- Xuv^ toy dia^opurefiw iro^' a^rodf icec- 
heritanee obtained a more excellent ^npovofttiKev hvofUL, Tivt ydg tlvi wore 5 , 



It has been maintained that the application of a quoted text is necessarily 
in accordance with its original meaning, provided it be introduced with the 
formula, that or in order that the declaration intended by the original pas- 
sage miff hi he fulfilled; but that if the formula be, then v>as fitlfiUed^ a 
wider latitude of application is allowable. But this rule is not well sup. 
ported. No inference can be drawn frpm the form of expression by which 
a quotation is preceded. The word to fulfil may be employed where 
accomplishment, properly speaking, cannot be maintained without doing' 
violence to the original connection or meaning of the passage quoted. Hie 
phrases thaiy in order ihaty do not always denote the end and design of the 
declaration quoted, but frequently express nothing more than an allowable 
application of it to the topic in connection with which it is used in the New 
Testament. On this point it may be sufficient to refer to Robinson's Greek 
and English Lexicon of the New Testament under Iv*, introductory re- 
marks to I. and II., and concluding note to the latter ; and under iirci)^ IL 

The applicability of many quotations to the particular topic intended 
by the New Testament writers has been a fruitful subject of discussion. 
Some may say that the inspiration of those writers ought to determine 
the question and settle it on the ground of their divine authority ; that the 
connection in which a text may stand in the New Testament must of itself 
show its true and only meaning. But tlus assumes more than can be 
admitted ; and, moreover, we ought to be prepared to meet the objection 
of the infidel, as well as to appeal to the faith of the believer. Besides, a 
candid man will feel that there are difficulties which cannot be solved by 
any exercise of implicit faith, however sincere and thorougL Many cases 
occur where the connection in the Old Testament is so plain as to prove 
that the meaning in which the quoted words seem to be taken in the New 
cannot possibly be that originally intended. In such circumstances an 
appeal to the inspiration of the writers merely cuts the knot — silencing 
without convincing the believer. 

Neither, on the other hand, is it satisfkctory to say of all such cases, that 
the Old Testament passages are cited simply by way of accommodation, 
merely because of some degree of similarity or adaptation in the point or 
topic evolved in the New Testament with that declared by the text cited 
from the Old. For many quotations occur in such a logical dependence on 
the author's train of remarks or reasoning, that to attribute. the use of 
them to such a principle, is to make them unmeanmg. It is really equiva- 
lent to a denial of the New Testament authors right knowledge of the 
signification of which he quotes; and this is a result admitted by the 
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neolc^oal or naturalistic eiqpositor. The Christian writers, it is coolly said, 
mistook Hie meaning of the Hebrew, If their divine authority be admit- 
ted, this conclusion must of course be rejected as false ; and should that 
authority be even denied, their character as careful authors and accurate 
thinkers, often conducting in detail a lengthened argument with logical 
precision, sufficiently confutes such a superficial theory. 

The correct interpreter, whose expositions must always be based on true 
philosophical and Giristian principles, which are ever identical, cs^n admit 
no accommodation of sentiment in matters directly religious or which have 
a direct bearing on religion. . It is true that, in a very few instances, there 
will be even among conscientious expositors a difference of opinion respect- 
ing the application of the principle. But this by no means aifects the 
principle itself It only shows that in some cases it is difficult to apply it, 
and leaves such to the varying judgments of honest and devout minds.* 

The only course to be adopted in order to arrive at a satisfactory result 
is, to examine every important quotation, reducing it to some definite 
class, and hence to construct certain principles, one or other of which, 
without affecting the inspiration of any part of the Bible, may apply to 
the various quotations that are to be found in the entire New Testament, 
without putting any forced construction on their evident meaning, or re- 
spective contents, in either portion of the sacred volume. 

I submit to the attentive reader's consideration the following as the 
result of such an attempt. It is, perhaps, unnecessary, and yet it may not 
be inexpedient to say, that a hasty glance at the principles or rules laid 
down must be useless. In order to form a right judgment, they ought to 
be carefully compared with their respective texts, and these as carefully 
examined along with their contexts. 

(1.) Quotations are frequently made in order to express a literal ful- 
filment of what is announced thereby in the Old Testament, the subject 
respecting which they are used in the New being identically the same as 
that of the Old. 

The illustration of this principle need not be extended beyond a single 
instance, as it is too well known not to be universally conceded. The 
quotation in Matt. ii. 6, which is the second in the New Testament, is 
unquestionably one of this sort. The subject both of the Prophet and Hie 
Evangelist is the same, namely, the birth-place of the Messiah, which was 
precticted to be Bethlehem, where, by the remarkable influence of divine 
Providence', Christ was bom. The slight verbal discrepancies, which are 
easily removed, do not at all affect the direct application. 

(2.) We often meet with quotations where no fulfilment, properly speak* 
ing, is intended by the New Testament writer. He merely accommodates 

* For a ftirther development of Uie ta^ject of aoeommodatton, I reflBr the reader to Note idU 
in mj translation of Planck's Introdaction to Sacred Criticism and Interpretation, pp. S77-9B4. 
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the language of the Old to the subject of which he is speaking ; either on 
account of its appropriateness thereto, or because the two facts, althou^ 
entirely separate and distinct, have nevertheless some points of simaarHy. 
Thus St. Matthew applies to the slaughter of the infiints at Bethlehem, the 
lamentation which Jeremiah poetically ascribes to Rachel on account of 
the misery which she is represented as enduring at the sight of her unhappy 
dpldren not long before the destruction of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans. 
Comp. Matt. ii. 18, with Jer. xxxi. 15. In the same way might the 
prophet's notice of any similar event be employed. To infer from the 
application of his words, that the dastardly and savi^e act of Herod was 
in the view of the divine seer and intended exclusively or directly of him, 
is a gratuitous assumption for which there is not a particle of evidence. — 
Thus also the language in Ps. Ixxviii. 2, is accommodated in Matt xiii. 85. 
The Psalmist proposes to bring before his readers some things which to 
them were obscure and in a measure unknown, and are therefore spoken 
of as parables, things hidden from time immemorial. An examination of 
the Psalm shows conclusively that the author expresses his intention to 
urge upon his readers gratitude and obedience to God by bringing clearly 
before their minds some of the many mercies which he had formerly 
granted them, and which they either had forgotten or failed rightly to 
consider. '^ I will open my mouth in a parable ; I will utter dark sayings 
of old ; which we have heard and known, and our fathers have told us.'' 
But the evangelist applies the former portion of these words to our Lord's 
use of parabolical instruction, and even employs the formula which, it has 
been said, is never used except when a direct accomplishment is intended : 
'^ that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the prophet, saying, I will 
open my mouth in parables," &;c. And yet it is evident that nothing 
beyond a mere accommodation of the language can possibly be me^nt. — 
Most probably, too, the 4th verse of the 19th Psalm, as quoted in Bom. x. 
18, " Their sound went into all the earth, and their words unto the ends of 
the world," is accommodated by St. Paul to the wide dissemination- of the 
Gospel. The Psalmist is speaking of God's nature and glory as made 
known to the universe by the works of creation, and especially by means 
of the heavenly bodies, which he beautifully represents as sounding forth 
the praises of their maker. To ascribe to the words a meaning beyond 
this plain and ostensible one, which alone is in harmony with the immediate 
context, and thus to make them comprehend that in which the Apostle uses 
them, is wholly unauthorized and without any solid support. Quotations 
of this class are also very numerous. 

(3.) Sometimes quotations are made when the intention is to express a 
fulfilment in addition to the literal sense ; or when the original passage 
comprehends the subject which the quotation in the New Testament pre- 
sents, and is therefore susceptible of increasing accomplishment. 
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Tliis is a very important principle, and cases requiring its application 
are of frequent occurrence. In order that its meaning may be clearly 
perceived, and its bearing properly appreciated, let the following passages 
be carefully considered. 

The first part of the principle applies to the whole subject of typical 
accomplishment. If David were a type of Girist, as no oYie denies who 
admits the typical element at all, language originally intended of him and 
his immediate enemies may also be intended of Christ and his enemies. 
The ktter point is comprehended within the language quoted, altliough it 
may not be its literal or most ostensible meaning. Thus, in Ps. cxviii. 22, 
'' the stone which the builders refused," denotes David as at first rejected 
and opposed by the Israelitish faction, which for more than six years ad- 
hered to the house of Saul ; and yet it is no less certainly intended of 
David's antitype, and therefore is thus applied by our Lord himself and 
his distinguished Apostle. See Matt xxi. 42, Acts iv. 11. On the same 
principle is to be explained the application to Judas of what is originally 
meant of Ahithophel. Comp. Acts i. 20 with Ps. Ixix. 26, cix. 8, 2 Sam. 
xvii. 23. And, as the paschal lamb was typical of the atoning Saviour, 
the direction in Exodus that '' a bone thereof should not be broken," finds 
its ultimate and complete accomplishment in the fact of our Lord's limbs 
being uninjured by the soldiers which is mentioned by St John. See 
Exod. xiL 46, and John xix. 36. And the language of Ps. xci. 11, '^ He 
shall give his angels charge over thee, and they shall bear thee up in their 
hands, lest thou dash thy foot against a stone," is rightly regarded as 
intended of Christ, because of its comprehensive character. The Psalmist 
is describing God's providential and, if necessary, even miraculous care of 
his true servants, shown in protecting them from injury, and his language 
is especially appropriate to the truest and most beloved of all his servants, 
the &voured Messiah. The quotation, though put in the mouth of the 
tempter, is in harmony with very many others, and is not to be regarded 
as a mere accommodation. 

There is also another and very numerous class of quotations, the 
applicability of which cannot be satisfactorily explained on any other 
principle. 

One of the most prominent of this class is the language in Isa. xl. 3, 
^' The voice of him that crieth in the wilderness, prepare ye the way of the 
Lord," dsc., which is applied by each of the evangelists to the public proc- 
lamation of John the Baptist The prophecy predicts the call and return 
of the Jews from the Babylonian captivity, and t(^ether with this the call 
and return of mankind to God by means of the Gospel of Christ. Neither 
of these topics can be excluded from the fiill sense of the comprehensive 
prediction, while the latter is that in which the prophet's language is quoted 
by all the evangelists, and also by St Peter, L 25. In further illustration 
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of this quotation, I would refer the reader to the fifth of mj discourses on 
Prophecy, pp. 86 et seq., where he will find also the principle under con* 
sideration applied to Deut xviii. 18, and 2 Sam. viL 14, compared with 
Acts iii. 22, 23, and Heb. i. 5. — ^The divine promise to Abraham, *^ A &ther 
of many nations have I made thee," in Gen. xvii. 5, predicts the numerous 
progeny that should descend from him, and establish themselves as separate 
nations in various parts of the world. But this does not preclude the wider 
import of the words taught us by the Apostle, who applies this prediction 
to the fact of Abraham^s being the spiritual fitther of all the &ithful. 
Gentiles as well as Jews : Rom. iv. 16-18. — ^And when Isaiah predicts 
that, notwithstanding the various hostile attacks by which the people should 
be distressed and slaughtered, the exdsion should not be total-^^^ a remnant 
shall return ;'' his language comprises also the spiritual return to God of 
Jews converted to the Gospel, as St. Paul applies it. With Rom. ix. 27, 
comp. Isa. X. 20-22, vi. 13. — It would be easy to multiply illustrations 
of this principle, but those adduced are perhaps sufficient to establish and 
place it in a clear light 

(4.) But there is still another method of quoting from the Old Testament 
which is employed by writers of the New much oflener than is generally 
supposed. Frequently they simply express their own thoughts in the 
language quoted. By consequence, the original meaning of thd quotation 
has no necessary connection with that which they may have intended. 

Before' proceeding to Olustrate and defend this principle, it may be 
proper to remark, that the apostles and evangelists might naturally be 
expected to quote frequently and largely from the Old Testament. It 
could not well be otherwise. The Gospel system, contained in their 
writings, is a religion emanating from the same holy being who promulged 
that which is spread over the pages of the ancient inspired historians, 
poets, and prophets. As both originated from the same divine source, the 
documents which embody the older would most naturally be appealed to 
by those who were the chosen instruments to put on record the latter. It 
were preposterous to imagine that they could have been neglected or 
overlooked. And this is confirmed by the consideration, that the systems 
not only proceed fr^m the same source, but that the one is a full disclosure 
of the spiritual intent and ultimate object of the other. Christianity is but 
the divine and glorious temple, of which the former dispensation was die 
dimly lighted indeed yet' most imposing vestibule. Christ is the end of 
the law, the great object to which its ceremonies, institutions, and offidal 
personages all had reference. In explaining therefore the system of 
religion which discloses the grand design of that which preceded and intro- 
duced it, and therefore proves the harmony of each with the other, and in 
a certain sense the unity of both, the sacred writers of the New Testament 
would of course refer to, draw from, apply, and expound numerous passages 
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in the Old. The fuMlment of prophecy, both as respects the person and 
^laracter of our Lord, and also the faith which he established, must neces- 
sarily require the same procedure. 

In addition to all this it should be considered, that the Apostles were 
not in general men of literature, or even of much education, and conse- 
quently that their reading previously to their conversion had been princi- 
pally confined to the Scriptures of the Old Testament. Indeed, in their age, ' 
these sacred books constituted the greater part of the limited circle of 
Jewish literature, to which, of course, the general reading must have been 
chiefly directed. And it should be particularly noted, that the more pious 
portion of the Hebrew community were doubtless in the habit of reading 
the Bible, and more especially in proportion as their interest in the ap- 
proaching kingdom of God became the more earnest. Like devout men in 
all ages, their religious perceptions and emotions found something jcorres- 
pondent in sacred scripture, and repeated perusal of the holy volume filled 
their minds with its sentiments and their memories with its language. It 
was natural therefore that they should habitually cite ' this language, and 
clothe their own thoughts with its sacred drapery. The very words of the 
Old Testament would naturally and ev^n unconsciously occur to them, as 
the fittest vehicle to express the sentiment intended. 

I proceed now to cite a few texts in confirmation of this last principle. 

We have two very striking instances of this method of quoting in the 
tenth chapter of Romans, the former of which occurs also in Gal. iii. 12. 
The Apostle is speUking of justification through Christ by faith, in contra- 
distinction to the vain efibrt of the Jews to be justified by the law. After 
stating that the law pointed to Christ as its end and object, he remarks that 
Mrhen Moses says, " the man that doeth these things shall live by them," 
he " describeth the justification ^ which is of the law:" ver. 5. Does the 
Apostle mean to explain these words according to their signification in 
Levit. xviii. 5, where they are to be found "? Hiis cannot be. It is evi- 
dent that the lawgiver is about to lay down precepts for the guidance of 
every Hebrew, commands which every one is required to obey, and which 
constitute a very important part of the Jewish code. But such a view of 
the words quoted does not harmonize with the application made of them 
by St. Paul ; and it cannot with any show of reason be assumed that 
Moses has a deeper meaning than the ostensible one, and thus employs 
them in the sense of the Apostle. He evidently expresses his own thoughts 
in the words quoted, employing them to mark the characteristic features 
of law, which are active obedience. It is as if he had said, the language 
of Moses suitably expresses the only condition of being justified by law, 
namely, perfect obedience to its demands. And the same principle applies 
to the clauses in the next verses quoted from Deut xxx. 12 et seq. Their 
author assures the Israelites that Grod^s command is not something very 
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difficult to be attained and impossible to be done ; on the contrary, it is 
quite intelli^ble, within reach of the most ordinary understanding, and 
comparatively easy of performance. But what Moses says of the law 
which he had been the agent in promulging, St Paul says of faith, which 
throughout the epistle he makes prominent as the only means of justification* 

Occasionally the citation entirely escapes the English reader, because it 
is not taken from the Hebrew of which our Old Testament is a translation, 
but from the Septuagint, which is different Thus the Apostle's exhorta- 
tion in Eph. iv. 26, " Be ye angry and sin not," is in the very words of 
that ancient Greek version of Ps. iv. 5, where more accurately our trans- 
lation has, '' Stand in awe and sin not." And in Heb. x. 5, '^ A body hast 
thou prepared me," is from the same version of Ps. xxxix. (xl.) 6, where the 
Hebrew has, ^'Mine ears hast thou opened." But in neither case does 
the quotation compel us to regard this as the true meaning of the orig- 
inal, as in the latter its force lies in the whole passage and not merely in 
this particular clause, and in the former the Greek words are merely used 
to embody the Apostle's exhortation. 

I shall adduce but one instance more to illustrate this principle. It is 
impossible to read the two clauses jof Prov. x. 12, without perceiving that 
the antithesis lies between that detestable temper which, with malignant 
pleasure, busies itself in promoting discord, and that godlike disposition of 
love which kindly conceals the faults of another. And in this sense the 
latter of the two is quoted in 1 Peter iv. 8. But St James concludes 
his epistle with the same clause, and the connection in which it occurs 
requires another sense, namely, that of becoming the occasion of a penitent 
brother's pardon. " He that converteth a sinner from the errour of his way 
shall save a soul from death, and shall hide a multitude ofains,''^* Did the 
Apostle understand this to be the meaning of Solomon] There is no evi- 
dence that he did, neither is it in the least degree probable. We have 
only to allow that he expresses his own thought in the appropriate words 
of the wise king, and all difficulty is removed. 

I have already said that quotations in this and other ways might be 
expected from such writers as those of the New Testament. And it would 
be easy to produce analogous citations from authors of an early age, and 
especially Jewish. I will add, however, but one illustration, taken from an 
ancient ecclesiastical history, some portions of which have been preserved 
by Eusebius. He quotes Hegesippus, whose work is unfortunately lost, 



* I un aware tbat another meaning has been given to this text, but I think it very nnwarrant- 
able. Thus Dr. Hammond explains it of "love covering over the sins of him who cherishes and 
practises it." This is quite explicable, and the sentiment might be defended ; but it is not a natural 
exposition nor in accordance with usage. The New Testament never spealcs of sins being covered, 
that is, pardoned, in this way. Pott, on James v. 90, quotes from Joma, fol. 87, 1, ^ Whoever brings 
many to righteousn^s, by his means sin is not committed." 
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irbo, in narrating the stoning of James the Just by the Jews, says that 
thereby ''they fulfilled the Scripture written by Isaiah," quoting iii. 10, as 
it is in the Septuagint with the alteration of one word : ^ Let us take away 
{hind in the Sept.) the just nian, for he is ofiensive to us." Eus. Hist. 
Eecles. Lib. II. Gap. 23. The word for falfilled in the history is the same 
as that constantly used by the New Testament writers. Yet it is not to 
be supposed that either Hegesippus or Eusebius imagined that Isaiah pro- 
phesied of the murder of James. They undoubtedly accommodated the 
text to the fact And, in all probability, this affords the true solution of 
numerous supposed interpretations in the works of the fathers; as for 
example,^ the application by many of the language, '' Give us this day 
our daily bread," to the eucharist ;* and that of the 45th Psalm, " My 
heart is bursting out with a good matter," (Gr. Logos^ to the doctrine of 
the generation of the Son.f 

On the formulae employed by the Kabbies in citing the Old Testament, 
many of which occur in the New, and on the application of quotations, I 
would refer the reader to the Bil3\of xotrotXXa/^^ of Surenhusius ; also to 
Tholuck on John iu 16, 17, who shows that the Rabbinic and Syriac writers, 
and also the Koran, abound with accommodated quotations. 

With the view of aiding the careful reader of the New Testament in his 
examination of this subject, I subjoin a table of those quotations which 
may be thought to involve any difficulty, assigning them respectively to the 
class to which they seem most probably to belong. The chapters and 
verses in the Old Testament are ^ven according to the English translation. 



Matt i. 28. 
iLft. 
" 16. 
" 18. 
111. 8. 
iv. 6. 
" 16,16. 
viii. 17. 
zi. 10. 
xii. 18-21. 
xiii. 14, 16. 
'' 85. 
XV. 8, 9. 
zxi. 6. 

" 18. 

" 42. 
xxU. 44. 
xxvi. 81. 
xxvii. 9, 10. 
86. 



u 



Hark i. 2, 8. 
XT. 28. 



Isa. vii. 14. 
Mic. V. 2. 
Hob. xi. 1. 
Jer. xxxi. 16. 
Isa. xl. 8. 
Pa. xci. 11, 12. 
Isa. ix. 1, 2. 

liii. 4 
Mai. iii. 1. 
Isa. xliL 1-4. 
vi. 9, 10. 
Ps. Ixxviii. 2. 
Isa. xxix. 18. 
Zech. ix. 9. 
Isa. Ivi. 7. 
Jer. vii. 11. 
Ps. oxviii 22, 28. 

ex. i. 
Zech. xiii. 7. 
xi. 18. 
Ps. xxii. 18. 
( Mai. iii. 1. 
( Isa. xl. 8. 
Isa. liil. 12. 



I 



1. 
1. 
8. 
2. 
8. 
8. 
1. 
8. 
1. 
1. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
1. 

1. 

8. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 

1. 

1. 



Lake i. 17. 

iv. 18, 19. 

xxiii. 46. 
John iL 17. 

vi. 81. 

xii. 88. 
xiii. 18. 

XV. 25. 

xix. 86. 
" 87. 

Acts i. 20. 

ii. 17-21. 
" 25-28. 

iiL 22, 28. 

" 26. 
iv. 25, 26. 
viii. 82, 88. 
xiii. 88. 

« 84. 



I 



•■} 



Mai. iv. 6. 
Isa. Ixi. 1, 2. 
Ps. xxxi. 6. 
Ixix. 9. 
Ps. Ixxviii. 
24.; Exod 
xvi. 4. 
Isa. liii. 1.* 
Ps..xli. 9. 
( Pa. XXXV. 19 f\ 
1 or cix. 8. J 
Exod. xii. 46. 
Zeoh. xii. 10. 

JPs. Ixix. 26, ) 
cix. 8. f 

oel ii. 28-82. 
Ps. xvi. 8-11. 
j Deut. xviii. ) 
1 16, 18, 19. f 
Oen. xxii. 181 
Ps. ii. 1, 2. 
Isa. liii. 7, 8. 
Ps. ii. 7. 
Isa. Iv. 8. 



1. 
1. 
2. 
8. 

1. 

1. 
2. 

2 or 8. 

8. 
1. 

8. 

1. 
1. 

8. 

1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 



* See my Essay on our Lord*8 discoorse at Capernaum, pp. 118, 119. 

t Tbto is done by Tkbtullian. See Adv. Hermog., cap. 18; Adv. Marc, lib. it. cap. 4» iv. 
14; Adv. Praz., cap. 7, 11, pp. 389, 383, 43S, 503, 505. Edit Rigalt, Paris. 1675. OnuiAX alio 
applies the vene in the same way: Adv. Judasos., Uh. iL cap. 3, p. 391 Edit. Qxon. 16aSL 
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Acts xiii. 86. 

" 41. 

" 47. 
XV. 16, 17. 
Som. i. 17. 

ii. 24. 



iiL 10-18. 



iv. 17. 
Tiii. 88, 84. 
86. 



(i 



iz. 25, 28. 



" 27. 
" 29. 

" 88. 

z. 5. 

" ft-8. 

" 15. 

" 18. 

" 19. 

** 20, 21. 

xi. 8. 
1 Cor. ix. 9. 

xiv. 21. 

XV. 25. 
" 27. 
" 64. 
2Cor. ii. 9. 



Pa. xvl. 10. 
Hob. i. 5. 
Im. xliz. 8. 
AmoB ix. 11, 12. 
Hab. ii. 4. 
lea. lii. 6. 
fPfl. xiv. 1-«;1 
V. 9 ; cxl. 8 ; 
X. 7 ; Isa. iix. 
7, 8 ; Prov. i. 
16; Psalm 
^ xxxvi. i. 
(jen. xvii. 6. 
laa. xlix. 8, 9. 
Pa. xliv. 22. 
( Hos. ii. 28, ) 
i with ii. 1 and V 
( i. 9, 6. ) 

laa. X. 22. 
i. 9. 

ilsa. viii. 14 ; ) 
xxvii. 16. ) 
evit. xviii. 5. 
Dent. XXX. 12-14. 
Isa. lii. 7. 
Ps. xix. 4. 
Deut. xxxii. 21. 
Isa. Ixv. 1, 2. 
xxix. 10. 
Dent xxv. 4. 
Isa. xxvlii. 11, 12. 
Ps. ex. 1. 
Ps. viil. 6. 
Isa. xxv. 8. 
Ixiv. 4. 



1. 
8. 
1. 
1. 
8. 
2. 



1. 



8. 
2. 
2. 

1&8. 

8. 
2.' 

1. 

4. 
4. 

8. 
2. 
8. 
1. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
1. 
8. 
8. 
8. 



8 Cor. iv. 18. 
vi. 2. 
" 17,18. 
viii. 16. 
Gal. iii. 10. 
iv. 27. 
" 80. 
£ph. iv. 8. 

1 Tim. V. 1*8. 
8 " U.19. 

Ueb. i. 6. 



u 



6. 



"7. 
"8,9. 
" 10-12. 
ii.6-8 
" 12. 
" 18. 
iv. 8. 
V. 6. 

viii. 8-12. 
X. 5-7. 
V " 16, 17. 
James v. 20. 
1 Pet. i. 24, 26. 
ii. 6. 
" 9. 

iii. 14, 15. 
iv. 8. 
" 18. 
Bev. ii. 27. 



i Ps. xcvii. 7,- 1 
4 or Deut. >• 
J xxxii. 48. (S.) J 
Ps. civ. 4. 



Ps. oxvi. 10. 
Isa. xlix. 8. 

m. 11, 18. 

Exod. xvi. 18. 
Dent, xxvii. 88. 
Isa. liv. 1. 
Gen. xxi. 10. 
Ps. Ixviii. 18. 

iv. 6. (Sept.) 
Deut. xxv. 4. 
Nam. xvi. 5. 
j Ps. ii. 7 ; 2 t 
\ Sanf. vii. 14. f 
Ps. x^vii. 7*, 

or 
xxxii 
^s. civ. 4. 

xlv. 6, 7. 

cii. 25-27-. 

vm. 4-6. 

xxii. 22. 
Isa. viU. 17, 18. 
Ps. xcv. 11. 
" ex. 4. 

Jer. xxxi. 81-84. 
Ps. xl. 6-8. 
Jer. xxxi. 88, 84. 
Prov. X. 12. 
Isa. xl. 7j 8. 

xxviii. 16. 
Exod. xix. 6. 
Isa. vUh 12, 18. 
Prov. X. 12. 
Prov. xi. 81. 
Ps. u. 9. 



8. 
8. 
8* 
2. 
2. 
1. 
8. 
8. 
4. 
2. 
2. 

1&8. 



8. 

1. 
1. 
1. 
8. 
8. 
8. 
3. 
1. 
1. 
lor 4. 
1. 
4. 
8. 
1. 
2. 
2. 
1. 
2. 
1. 



Many other texts might have been cited, but it is supposed that these 
are sufficient to sustain the principles before stated, and to illustrate their 
application. I proceed now to remark on the 5th verse. 

The second Psalm most certainly celebrates the exaltation of the 

Messiah, who is probably its only subject. If it have relation to David at 

all, this must be very vague and imperfect. It is worthy of note that this 

is the oldest Jewish interpretation, as is acknowledged by Jarchi, who 

frankly avows in his commentary as first published, that the interpretation 

. which explains it' of David, originated in a wish to refute the heretics, 

meaning the Christians. In Acts iv. 25-28, the Psalm is applied by the 

Apostles to Christ; and in xiii. 33, St, Paul cites the very words here 

quoted, and explains them of Christ's resurrection. This is doubtless the 

fact which they affirm, the resurrection of our Lord being the commencing 

point of his glorification. The verb may be declarative, (as is vsirakaiuxs 

in Heb. viii. 13,) meaning, that God by raising him from the dead publicly 

proclaimed the Messiah to be hb '^honourable Son," in the language of St. 

Paul, " the Son of God in power :" Kom. i. 4 Or it may be employed 

by a figure, the resurrection being regarded as a second birth. In the New 

Testament regeneration or new birth, and resurrection both moral and 

material, are sometimes introduced in connection, as are also resurrection 

and sonship. Comp. Matt. xix. 28, Luke xx. 36, Rom. viii. 23, vi. 4, 8. 
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Tuv ayyiXtnf vloc fiov el ov, ty^ (79/ce- name than they. For nnto which 5 
pov yryewffKa at ; Kol vakw iyCk iao- of the angels said he at any time, 
fiai air^ elc varipa, Kol airdc karat Thon art my Son, this day have I 
6 ftoi tig vl6v ; 'Orav 6i vaXiv elaaydy^ begotten thee ? And again, I will 

* be to him a Father, and he shall be 

The resurrection of Christ which* the Psalm expresses implies, of 
course, the resurrection and glorification of all his true followers, and hence 
the propriety o£ such language as that in Eph. ii. 5, 6, and elsewhere. But 
this by no means warrants the extraordinary representation of Peile, that 
" the Christ with reference to whom the promise and decree (in the Psalm) 
was spoken'^ comprehends the collective body of true Christians. His 
paraphrastic translation of (frii^fpov by " from this day forward,** is wholly 
unsupported.* 

The next quotation is taken from 2 Sam. viu 14. The elg is Hebraistic, 
equivalent to ^. Efibrts have been made to explain this passage exclusively 
either of Solomon or of Christ ; but in vain. The context will not allow 
such a limitation. The " seed" predicted is a royal progeny, not merely 
an individual son, but a succession of kings ; and as the Messiah is the 
most distinguished and glorious, whatever of dignity and honour is asserted 
or implied in Ihe context is properly attributable to him. The establish- 
ment of his kingdom, the building of his spiritual temple, the absolute 
authority and perpetuity of his dominion, his everlasting enjoyment of the 
divine favour, in a word, whatever greatness properly appertains to the 
glorified Messiah, is therefore comprehended within' this prediction. Por- 
tions of it indeed are applicable to Solomon, and were no doubt intended 
of him as forming one link of the golden chain of regal dignities ; but the 
true meaning of the prophecy requires a more general application, and in 
its fullest sense it is accomplished only in Christ. It must be borne in 
mind that the quotation is ^imperfect, the author both here and elsewhere 
presuming his reader to be well acquainted with the context. The subject 
in 2 Sam. is the same as that recorded in the parallel history, 1 Chron. 
xvii.,'and of which David speaks to his son in 1 Chron. xxii. 7 et seq. 
Attempts have been made to prove that the last portion relates to a 

* In order to show that the opinion before expressed of this work is not without reason, I here 
•abjoln an extract. *^It was, then, with prospective reference (Gal. iii. 17) unto thb Christ— the 
one New and Spiritual Man which coUeetively we are, as through one Spiritual consecration of our 
natural manhood brought by Baptism into One Representative Body, and as collectively present be- 
fore God (1) in the grace of our Election from all Eternity to stand unto him in the relation of Sons 
M Jesu* CArt«t, Eph. i. 4, 5 ; (3) in the truth of that glorified Human Nature wherein the God-Man, 
our Bepresentative and Advocate with the Father, is our most mighty Saviour and Deliverer ; seeing 
that He ever liveth to make intercesslou for thb Church, which is His Body (ch. vlL 8, 25, 1 Thess. 
L ICk, John xiv. 10)— that the Eternal Promise and Decree was spoken: Tbou art mt son ; from 
THIS DAT FORWARD, uubom as thou yet art in the womb of Time,! stand to thkr in thb rblation 
OF Father, and thou to kb in thb rblation of Son. Under this riew,** fcc. It is probable that 
one sueh specimen will satisiy Uie reader. 
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6 to me a Son P And again, when rdv npuToroKov He riv oUovfiivriv, A^ 
he bringeth in the first-begotten yei* Koi irpooicw^odToaav airr^ irdvrer 



prophecy ^' entirely distinct*^ from that narrated in the two former. See 
Peirce's note (n) on the text in Hebrews. None of his arguments will 
bear examination, and his translatiop of the Hebrew words in 2 Sam. vii. 
14, is so forced that the merest tyro in the language must see at once that 
it cannot be defended. That given by Dr. Hales* is even more objection- 
able. Our English version needs no alteration. The reader may find the 
views of both these authors in Note xviii., appended to the fifth discourse 
on Prophecy, that namely on Prophetic Vision, where the subject of this 
prediction is more particularly stated. 

6. The first words may be rendered, ^when he again bringeth in,* 
referring to Christ^s second coming into the world at his resurrection. 
This is sanctioned by the Vulgate, cum iterum introducit. Or the adverb 
may be regarded merely as introducing another proof, as in our English 
translation. Or it may mean, ' on the other hand, when he bringeth in ;' 
thus implying that what immediately follows shows the infinite inferiority 
of angels to the divine Messiah. The word irpwroroxov, "first-begotten," is 
equivalent to heir or lord, as was remarked on ver. 2. 

The quotation that follows is found with verbal accuracy in Deut. xxxii. 
43, in the Septuagint, but in no other ancient version, nor in the original. 
A text very similar occurs in Ps. xcvii. 7, in the Hebrew and all the ver- 
sions. It is somewhat uncertain which of the two passages is the one here 
quoted. 

Tholuck is confident that the words are taken from Deuteronomy, but 
supposes that the author has his mind on the thought suggested in the 
Psalm. If the quotation be made from the Song of Moses, the connection 
in which it stands there would accord with its application in the Epistle. 
In Horn. X. 19, xi. 11, 14, the apostle applies what is said in this same 
poem, ver. 21, to the conversion of Gentiles exciting the Jews to emulation 
of their Gospel blessings, showing that the language of Moses had an 
ultimate reference to the times of the Messiah, who consequently might be 
introduced in the same connection. But the difficulty of such a view is, 
that the proof depends entirely on one ancient version. We must therefore 
either say, that the words have been lost from the original Hebrew and 
preserved by that version alone ; or else, (hat the author, writing princi- 
pally for those who admitted that version, appeals to it as authority to 
them, thus employing the argumentum ad hominem; or finally, that he 
employs the words of the Septuagint in order to express his own state* 
ment. The first theory assumes what cannot be allowed ; the last is inad- 
missible, for the words quoted are evidently intended as proof. The other 

* AnalysiB of Chronology, vol. ii. p« 367, London, 4to, 3 vols. 1811. 
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1 &YYe^i^€ffG. Kai Tcpdc fih> Todc dyyi- into the world, he aaith, And let 

all the angek of Qod worship him. 



ought never to be employed, except in cases too dear to admit of doubt, 
as for example, Matt. xlL 27, and xxix. 17. Let us therefore attend to 
the language of the Psalm. 

Here the words in the Septuagint agree with those quoted, except in 
the form of the verb. But the difficulty lies in the meaning, which seems 
to be altogether different from that which the quotation is introduced to 
sustain. Our English translation gives the true sense of the clause: 
" Worship him, all ye gods." The whole Psalm evidently describes the 
universality of the reign of Jehovah, before whom idolatry is to fall, and 
whose sole divinity all pretended objects of worship are to recognise. 
There is no difficulty in allowing a direct application to Messiah's kingdom, 
which is iden^cal with that of Jehovah. The difficulty lies in perceiving 
how the words, ^ worship him, all ye gods," immediately subsequent to 
tbese, '^ confounded be all they that serve graven images, that boast them- 
selves of idols," can be understood in any other sense than that just stated.' 
Whereas they are in the epistle applied to prove, that the high and holy 
angels themselves are required to pay divine adoration to the Messiah. 
No other view can satisfy a candid inquirer than that which admits the 
quotation to be made in the way of argument. 

The Hebrew uses the word ffod or gods; iJie Septuagint employs 
angeU^ as it does also in some other places, and this is adopted by the 
author. To make the subject as clear as possible it may be well to remark, 
that the Hebrew term which denotes God, whether true or false, is used 
also figuratively for God's representatives on earth, magistrates and right* 
fill authorities. But it is especially important to be here considered, that 
it is employed also to denote angels. It may be sufficient to adduce one 
striking passage from Ps. viii. 5, ^ Thou hast made him a little lower than 
the angels ;" literaUy, than God or godi. But such a literal translation is 
entirely out of the question, and there can be no reasonable doubt that 
angels is the true meaning. Hengstenberg* denies it in words, but he 
virtually, admits it by allowing that while ^ Elohim expresses the abstract 
idea of Godhead, where it is not made concrete by the article, it is not 
rarely used where something merely super-earthly is designed to be 
marked ;" referring to Zech. xii. 8. If it be inquired, why is the term 
€hd used for angels^ the answer may be, that this is merely another 
instance of the figure which applies it to God's representatives or agents. 
It may also be, that as angelic beings are in most intimate union with God, ^ 
and in the enjoyment of Ms immediate presence in heaven, the same term 

• Oommentaiy c» the FMlins, EngUah Tramlfltion, by Falrbalm and niomton, Edin. 1846, toL i. 

p.ia4. 
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7 And of the angels he saith, Who Aovf Afyei* 6 iroi^ rvdf 6yyiXovc dk- 
maketh his angels spirits, and his 



by which he is himself denominated may also be applied to them, though 
of course in an infinitely inferipr sense. The phrase divine ones woidd 
express both the meaning and the reason. If now this be adopted as the 
translation of the words in the 97th Psalm, we shall get a broad sense, 
comprehending that to sustain which they are quoted, and that also whidi 
the original context requires: * Worship him all ye divine ones.' We 
have only to understand the phrase of those who really are in some sense 
divine, and those who are falsely supposed to be so, in order to relieve 
both the text of the Psalm and its application in the Epistle of all em- 
barrassment The whole thought expressed in the clause will then be : 
' Recognise his truly divine authority, ye holy angels, and ye also whom 
ignorant men have falsely represented as being yourselv^ entitled to 
divine honours.' 

It may be worthy of note that the Syriac and Vulgate translations of 
the Psalm agree with the Septuagint in the use of angels.* 

7. For spirits in our 'English translation we ought to substitute toinds^ 
which is a very common meaning of the original, both in Hebrew and 
Greek. Ihe quotation is from Ps. civ. 4. The meaning in the epistle is 
evident : (rod's angels and ministering spirits, although great and glorious 
beings, are employed by him in the same way as the more ordinary agents 
of nature, winds and lightnings. This representation is then set in contra- 
distinction to that subsequently made of the Son. The words as here quoted 
are exactly the same as those in the Septuagint, except in the form of the 
two last. They correspond also with the paraphrase given in the Targum, 
which however is more exegetical : '* Who maketh his swift messengers as 
wind, his powerful ministers as flaming fire." But it has been said that 
another meaning than that usually given is not only allowed by the form 
of expression, but required by the context of the Psalm. 

The first remark may be conceded. The Greek will bear the transla- 
tion, ' who maketh winds his angels, (or messengers,) and a flaming fire 
his ministers ;' and this is given by Diodati, H qual fa i venti suoi angeli, 
et la fiamma del fuoco suoi ministri. Even the use of the articles in the 
Ghreek with angels and minist^s, whilst they are omitted in the case of 
other nouns, does not positively preclude such a view. The poet may con- 
vey the thought, that to effect certain purposes of his providence, Grod em- 
ploys some winds as all the messengers, and some lightnings as all the 

* Hei^fiteiibeig'B remarks on this datue of the Psalm are rerj extraordinary. ** The Septuagint 
eoold not understand this representation, and substitiited angels instead of gods, to whom what was 
ntd eonld applf only by an Inferenee, as a m^Jori ad minus : if the proud gods of the heathen 
not measure themselrei with the Lord, bow much less may the angels, Heb. i. 6." 
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Tov nvevfiara xai roUc XeiroupyoOt ministers a flame of fire* Bat unto 8 

airov itvpdc ^6ya • trpdf Si rdv vlov • the Son he saith, Thy throne, 

8 6 ^povog aw, 6 ^eoc, eic rdv alova tov God, ia for ever and ever; a sceptre 
aluvoc fidpSoc eirHnjToc ^ fid^Soc r^f of righteonsnesfl m the sceptre of 

9 PaatXeiac oow, 'Hydirtiaac Suctuoawrfv thy kingdom. Thou hast loved 9 



ministering agents, that the occasion requires. But sych a use of the article 
must be granted to be extremely rare, and the most natural sense to be 
that which regards angels and ministers as the subjects, and winds and flame 
of fire as the predicates. Thus the usage will correspond with that in the 
next two verses. And it is remarkable that this translation of the Septua- 
gint, which the author sanctions, is given also in the Psalm by the Chaldee 
and Syriac versions. The probability from the grammatical argument is 
therefore in favour of this meaning. 

The remark that the other translation is required by the context of the 
Psalm, cannot be proved. The Psalm commences with one of the noblestj 
and most magnificent descriptions of Grod's greatness that can be conceived. 
Of this description these words are a part. They occur in connection with 
poetic imagery, which describes the Almighty as fixing his immutable 
creation, riding in his cloud-chariot, and moving on the winged winds. It 
cannot be denied that the sacred poet might have illustrated the majesty of . 
his all-glorious subject, by making him employ winds as his messengers and 
flftTning lightnings as his ministers ; and this in perfect harmony with the 
context But the assertion is that he must have done so, whereas it is 
undeniable that the other view given in the epistle is at least as much if 
not more in keeping with the general representation. God's infinite maj- 
esty is most fully declared in this, that the most dignified of his creatures, 
those who surround, as it were, his heavenly throne, are employed as his 
most ordinary agents. 

Hengstenberg argues in favour of the other translation. The Psalmist 
speaks of God's visible glory. The same remark is made by Kuinoel in loa 
and also by Dative.* But, admitting this to be in general true, we cannot 
assume it to be so universally. In so brief a desmption, among a few 
illustrations drawn from visible and material objects, he may have intro- 
duced one from invisible and spiritual. * Angels are mentioned in such a 
connection in Ps. cxlviii. 2, where they are required to praise God in com- 
pany with ^^sun and moon^ stars^ waterSy^ and other visible objects of 
nature. Allowing the reference to be, as Hengstenberg says, to the second 
day's work mentioned in Genesis, it will not follow that the Psalmist must 
introduce nothing but what is there expressly stated. He may have this 

* In Ms Latin Terrion of the Fnlmi. The mthor, JdhB Angmtiui Dathe, pabliahed in Latin ft 
tnndation of the whole of the Old Teatament in six ^lamea 8fo, at HaUe, 1784-17M, with brief but 
VBloable notes. It haa the great merit of nnnaiialpenpieaitgr. 
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nghteonmevsy and hated iniquity; Mi ifiion^ac ivofUav 6td toOto txptoi 
therefore Ood, ettn thy Ood, hath 9t, 6 dc6f , 6 dcof dov l^w d/oAAii- 
anointed thee with the oil of glad- 



aooooot in view, and yet heighten the effect of his representation by intro- 
dudng angeU as he does windi and Ughinings^ although these agents are 
not mentioned in Genesis. It is not necessary to confine the poet to the 
very ciroumstances of the history. The reference to Ps. or. 32, and 
ozl^iiL 8, is of no weight, as they are not at all ^ parallel" to the case in 
hand. It is moreoyer particularly worthy of attention, that the word 
angeU never elsewhere occurs in the Psalms in any other sense than that 
of the heavenly beings so called, eicept in Ixxviii. 49, " he sent evil angels 
among them.** The other places are the fbUowing : xxxiv. 7, xzzv. 5, 6, 
xci. 11, ciii. 20, civ. 4, cxlviii. 2. In viii. 6, Ixviii. 17, Ixxviii. 25, where 
the word ia employed in the English translation, the Hebrew expressions 
are different 

It may not be amiss to remark, after Storr, although I would not attach 
an undue importance to the circumstance, that according to the interpreta- 
tion above maintained, the position of the literal and figurative words in 
this verse corresponds with that in the former phrase— "who maketh the 
clouds his chariot,'* — ^where the former, like angeU and ministers^ must be 
understood literally, and the latter, like mnds and lightningsy figuratively 
ibr agents of his will. 

8, 9. The remark made of angels in the preceding quotation is con- 
trasted with the representation here given of the Son. He is addressed 
as God ; royal and everlasting authority is predicated of him ; the most 
perfect and entire uprightness of his government and character is stated as 
the ground of his joyous reward, which is above that of all other regal 
dignitaries in earth or heaven. These are particulars of vast importance. 

Itpo^, which in the former verse is properly rendered concerning^ is 
here more properly perhaps expressed by /o, as the clause precedes an ad- 
dress to t^e Son. The nominative 6 ^so^ is undoubtedly the Attic, to be 
understood in a vocative sense. All attempts to sustain any other have 
&fled. The phrase cannot be translated, 'God is thy throne,' for several 
reasons. 1. The predicate thr<me would be without the artide, like the 
first sceptre in the next clause. 2. The use of such a figure is without any 
analogy to sustain it. God is called a rock, a sanctuary, a refuge, a fort- 
ress, a tower, &c. ; but never a throne. 3. If this translation were even 
allowable, the meaning assigned to it by Kabbi Saadias the Gaon in Aben- 
Bzra, "Grod will establish thy throne," would not be correct Throne 
would be figurative, and the proper meaning be ruler^ as in Col. i. 16, 
^ threnea and principalities and powers." But such a meaning would not 
comport with the fact, that the subject of the Psalm is himself represented 
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10 cetic vapd toOc fteroxovc cov. Kai' m) nefls above thy fellows. And, Thou, 10 
KutT* opx^i leCpUj rftv yfiv ii^efieXiwrac, Lord, ia the beginning hast laid the 
Koi Ipya ruv x^^P^ ^^ ^^^^^^ ^^ ohpor foundation of the earth, and the 

11 voi' airol diroXowraif (rd Si Siofiheic' heavens are the works of thine 
Koi vdvref Ctc Iftdriov vahua^aovrcu^ hands. They «liftl1 perish, but thou 11 



as. the ruling monarch. This is certain, as the very next clause evinces ; 
and the parallel places in 2 Sam. vii. 13, and Ps. Ixxxix. 29, show, that the 
words "forever and ever" which immediately follow the clause "thy 
throne, O God," denote the perpetuity of the kingdom, not the eternity of 
him who is afterwards introduced as " thy God." This accords also with 
the concluding, clause of the third verse : " God hath blessed thee foreverP 
The attempt of Gesenius in his Lexicon to sustain another translation of the 
Hebrew, *thy throne of Qod^ that is 'thy divine throne,' is truly sur- 
prising, as he must have known that, in such a case, the second of the two 
nouns, and not as here the first, would have had the suffix by common 
usage of the language. His reference to Levit. xxvi. 42, as an instance of 
contrary usage, is particularly unfortunate, as the case is essentially unlike, 
both on account of the proper names, and because the grammatical govern- 
ment of the words may be dififerent. 

The only correct translation then is, " Thy throne, O God." As this 
title is never applied to any Hebrew monarch, it must relate to some su- 
perhimian personage. And as what is predicated of this personage is not 
applicable even to an angel, we are not only justified, but compelled to 
regard him as truly divine. The Messiah is really God, but is spoken of 
at the same time in such a way as presumes a human nature also. This is 
the ease in the 45th Psalm and throughout this first chapter ; for whatever 
implies elevation must be predicated of some other nature than the divine. 

The next stat^uent relates to the government of King Messiah. In 
harmony with various prophetic representations, it is described as charac- 
terized by righteousness. See Ps. IxxiL 1-4, Isa. xi. 4, 5, xxxii. 1 ; to 
which a multitude of other places might be added. — ^To anoint with the oil 
of joy, is figurative of reward and happiness. See Isa. Ixi. 3. This is here 
promised to the Messiah as the result of that perfect righteousness and 
holiness which essentially belong to him, which prompted him to come into 
the world in order to vindicate the law and to do and suffer the will of 
God, and which will ever lead him to conduct his divine reign on the prin- 
ciples of perfect justice and right — " Thy fellows" is equivalent to * those who, 
in common with thee, possess royal authority, whether in earth or heaven.^ 

10-12. These verses contain a quotation from Ps. cii. 25-27. — As 
the original passage seems to speak simply of the omnipotence and im- 
mutability of God In contradistinctioa to the changeable and transitory 
nature of all created things, it is not easy to see its relevancy to the pur* 
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remainest : and they all ahall wax Koi doel nept^Xouov iXiietc airrovt, jca2 18 
12 old as doth a gannent ; And as a i^^y^oovrai' aim 6 abrbt el,KdtTd 
Testore ahalt thoa fold them up^ 



poae for which it is quoted, which la^ to ahow the Ugh dignity of the Scm. 
To resort to aoeomniodatioD, or to suppose that the author avails himsdf 
of the Psalmist's language to embody his own idea, is to abandon the claim 
of argument, and to grant in effect that the two verses, in the oonnectioa 
in which they stand in the epistle, are useless. Tliis is wholly improbable. 
The 102d Psalm is considered by many very able commentators as 
having heem composed towards the termination of the Babylonian captivity, 
or written with reference to that event and the return of the Jews to their 
own land. So Kimchi, Jarchi and Aben-Ezra, Munster, Qarius, Amama, 
Dathe, Rosenmueller and others. Hengstenberg indeed maintains that this 
Psalm is intimately connected with the 101st and 103d, and that the two 
latter of the three are but the full development of what we read in the 
first verses of the former, namely, the cry, " when wilt thou come unto 
me,'* and the resolution to ^'sing of mercy and judgment" Hence he 
infers that the 102d, as well as its associates, was written by David. He 
endeavours to sustain his view by remarking that the title contains anal- 
ogous expressions to those elsewhere employed by the son of Jesse. How 
precarious such a course of ailment must be is self-evident. He objects 
to the application of ver. 13 to Jeremiah's seventy years of the captivity,* 
that if these had been meant, the expression would have been much more 
definite ; and yet to illustrate the next verse, he refers to Neh. iii. 34, iv. 4, 
(Heb., iv. 2, 10, £ng. Tr.) though he contends *' that the stones and the dust 
belong here (in the Psalm) only to the fi^re.^ All this is evidently as- 
sumed. The supposition of figure is unnecessary, and the expression is 
sufficiently definite for the purpose. The character of the Psalm is in per- 
fect keeping with the theory which connects it with the captivity, and this, 
whether we regard the author as delivering his personal feelings and hopes, 
or those of his churdi and people personified. The first part of it is 
descriptive of deep distress and afiHiction. The complaint, however, is 
mitigated by the consideration that God's mercies are continual and that 
Zion cannot fail to experience them, ver. 12, 13. ^' The set time to favour 
her" most probably refers to the prediction already mentioned. The re- 
establishment of 2ion and Jerusalem appears very prominently in the body 
of the Psalm ; and the connection of this restoration with the congregating 
of the Heathen to praise Grod accords with the representation made in the 
last division of Isaiah's prophecies. Comp. 13-16, 21, 22, with Isa. xl. 2, 5, 

* J0r. xxT. 11, 13, sdz. 10. Comp. Dan. Ix. 3, vho firobably nfen to the recorded prediction of 
Jeiemiah. 
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18 inj <rov oIk iKXeifovai, Tlpdc riva 6b and they shall be changed : bat 
tCw ^yyeXuv elptfKe irore' ko&ov kK 6e- thou art the same, and thy years 
^iuv/wv,iug dv ^u toUs kx^pov^ oov shall not fail. But to which of the 13 



adix. 8, 111 7-10. The aflaiicted Psalmist laments the diminution of his 
strength and the wasting of his life ; and in uttering a prayer for support, 
he contrasts the brevity and transitoriness of his own earthly existence 
with the unfailing and changeless continuance of his God. In this connec- 
tion the passage here cited occurs. 

Presuming now that the prayer of which the quotation makes a part 
expresses the feelings of the Hebrew Church, or of some pious member 
pouring out his soul to that God who had brought the nation into being, 
protected it from infancy in all its diversified conditions, and raised it to 
lofty distinction among the celebrated kingdoms of the world; we are 
prepared for another remark, which may tend to illustrate the point under 
consideration. The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews does most prob- 
ably represent the being who gave the law to the IsraeHtes as the Mes- 
siah, the divine Logos. The most natural interpretation of xii. 25, is that 
which places Moses and Qu*ist in contrast to each o]lier, as speaking 
respectively " on earth" or " from heaven." Yet of the latter he says in 
the next verse, ^ whose voice then shook the earth, but now he hath prom- 
ised, saying, yet once more I shake not the earth only, but also heaven." 
According to this most probable exposition, the Mesdah is introduced as 
occasioning that shaking of Mount Sinai, which accompanied the giving of 
the law, and also as making the promise which is contained in Hag. ii. 6. 
There can hardly be a doubt that, like Stephen, (Acts vii. 30-38,) the 
author regards the angel who " appeared to Moses in the bush," who "gave 
the living oracles," and between whom and the people Moses was the 
Mediator, as Jehovah, " the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob." It 
was he who brought the Israelites out of Egypt, conducted them through 
the desert into the promised land, and thus showed himself to be their Grod 
and Saviour. The prevalence of this opinion in an early period of the 
Christian Church appears from several places in the fathers. It is also 
worthy of note that, in the Epistle of St. Jude, ver. 5, where we read, " the 
Lord, having saved the people out of the land of Egypt," the Alexandrine 
and other ancient manuscripts, with several important versions, have sub> 
stituted the word Jesus, The former is no doubt the true reading, but the 
fact that the latter is found in such old and numerous authorities, is a 
striking illustration of the prevailing opinion. Analogy therefore would 
suggest to us, that the same divine Logos became the deliverer of the people 
from Babylon, and their restorer to their own land. The Jehovah- Angel 
who appeared to the Patriarchs,* who " led Jacob all his life long," who 

* See my Companion to the Book of Genesis, Note 81, pp. 963-S7L 
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tsgeb nid he at any time, Sit on inoir66tov tQv mSav 609 ; (Hx^wavrec 14 

my right hand, until I make, thine el&l XnToupyucd irvev/iara, dc dccuco- 

14 enemies thj footstool? An they via» hcoartXkofawadidrod^ itiXkovrtEf 

not all ministering q[ttriti, sent tXupaifoiulv winipimf i 
forth to minister for them who 
shall he heirs of salyatioa P 



commissioned Moses, may well be supposed to have been r^rded by the 
Hebrew Church or pious individuals during the captivity, as he whose aid 
they were to ifivoke, and whom they were to recc^nise as the omnipotent 
and immutable God. On thb theory, the difficulty in admitting the argu- 
ment in the quotation vanishes. 

If it should be replied that, on such a principle we may predicate of 
Christ several ascriptions of praise to God that are contained in the 
Old Testament, and consequently find confirmation of his superiority to 
angels wherever such occur; the believer in his true deity need not 
hesitate to admit the conclusion, as praise to God implies praise to the 
divine Logos. Let it be observed, however, that what may confirm an 
already existing faith may nevertheless be inadequate to produce it. Still, 
if what has been' said respecting the origin of the Psalm, and the superin- 
tendence of the Logos in conducting the captives b(^k to their own land, 
be allowed, the direct application to that Being of language which otherwise 
might seem most appropriate to the Holy Trinity, will appear the more 
natural. 

13, 14. So far from representing any one of the angels as elevated to 
the distinction of a seat at the right hand of God, to be held until the final 
subjection of all his foes ; they are all, without exception, ministering 
agents despatched by God to serve those members of the human family 
who shall receive that eternal inheritance which the heir and lord of all 
will bestow. Hie quotation from Ps. ex. 1, relates exclusively to the 
Messiah. Two Chaldee Targums are extant on this Psalm, one of which 
attempts to explain it of David, but is obliged to introduce matter wholly 
at variance with the original composition. The other interprets it of the 
Messiah, in accordance with Matt. xxii. 44. Both may be found in Wal- 
ton's Polyglot. 

Chap, ii. 1,2. " Therefore :" the inference results from the superiority 
of the dispensation of the Messiah, shown by the representation just made 
of his nature and character, over the Mosaic. The* word or doctrine or 
religious system, is said to have been spoken by angels, because they were 
made instrumental in introducing the law. This is stated elsewhere, and 
always in honour of the dispensation. See Acts vii. 53, Gal. iii. 19, and 
comp. Deut. xxxiii. 2. In the last text saints or holy ones is equivalent 
to angels; a word which the Septuagint introduces in the next clause. — 
^ Lest we should let them slip.^ Various shades of meaning have been 
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IL Aid ToifTO del irepioaoripoc iftdf wpo9' 
iX'iv T6ii iucow&eiai, fajwort Kopafh 
fivufiev. El yd/f 6 it' iyyihiw XaX^elc 

fiaffif K<U vapoKo^ i^a^ev Mutov fuo- 
i9airo6ociav, v<5c ifJieic iia^^ofie&a 
T^?4,KavTijc ifieXi^aavTec our^pia^ ; i^rif 
ipx^ Ao^otJaa WaXeio&tu did rov xv- 
/HoVf ^6 Tuv aKovaavTuv eif ifuic ifie- 
Pauj/^y aweirifiapTvpovvTOC rov i^eoi) 



2 



8 



Therefore 'we ought to give the II. 
more earnest heed to the things 
which we have heard, lest at anjr 
time we should let Mem slip. For 2 
if the word spcken by angels was 
stead&st, and errery transgression 
and disobedienoe received a just 
recompence of reward; How shall 3 
we escape, if we neglect so great 
salvation ; which at the first began 
to be spoken by the Lord, and was - 
confirmed onto ns by them that 
heard him ; God also bearing them 4 



ascribed to the original word : either that just given ; or, * lest we glide 
(pass) away from them ;' or, ' lest we fiuffer them to pass away,' in other 
words, ' foi^et them ;' or, * lest we flow,* that is, * fall away.' " We fleten 
away:" Wiclif; "perysshe:" Tyndale and Cranmer; '' shulde not kepe 
them :" Geneva ; " we runne out :" Rheims. The word is figurative, takoi 
probably from a temporary stream swollen by the rains, wiiich s6on runs 
out and comes to nothing ; or else, ^m. waters which glide by and are 
lost 

4. It is doubtful whether the pronoun his own should qualify Ood or 
the Spirit, The parallel place in 1 Cor. xii. 11, is in favour of the latter. 
In either case, the ubiquity and personal agency of the Spirit in ef&tctikig 
the operations mentioned are necessarily implied. 

5-8. " The world (or age) to come" is a common Jewish plutuie to 
denote Messiah's kingdom, and is set in contradistincticm to ' this worid or 
age.' But it is never expressed by o/xoufiivii as here, but always by 
aluv» See Isa. ix. 6, Sept., Heb. vi 5. Still the connection shows thitt 
the term, which properly denotes the inhabited world, can have here no 
other meaning than Messiah's kingdom as established at the commence- 
ment of his glorification, to be extended over all the world, atid to continue 
forever. The author does not imply that angels had ^^ been rulers" of the 
preceding dispensation, as Whitby and Pierce assume ; he only asserts 
that the ruler of the dispensation of which he is speaking is a man, and 
that angels are clothed with no such authority. Hence he pursues his 
argument respecting the incarnate Messiah's superiority. 

The quotation from the 8th Psalm is plainly intended as proof, and 
eanndt be accommodated. Its author appears to have in view the original 
supremacy of man as lord of the lower world, and consequently as holding 
all inferior animals in subjection. The expression *^ all things" might seem 
to be most fairly interpreted by means of the spedfications immediately 
following, *' all sheep and oxen," 6so, An unassisted reader of the Psalm 
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intneas, both with signs and won- 
ders, and with diTers miracles, and 
gjfts of the Holy Ghost, according 

5 to his own will? For unto the 
angels hath he not put in subjeo- 
tion the world to come, whereof 

6 we speak. But one in a certain 
place testified, saying, What is 
man, that thon art mindful of 
him? or the son of man, that thou 

7 yisitest him ? Thou madest him a 
little lower than the angels; thou 
orownedst him with glory and hon- 



aii/igU>t( re k<U ripaoi koI iroix/Xaif 
&wdfieai Koi wvevftaroc dyiov fuptoftoic 
Kord n^v aihvO ^ihitriv. Oh /d^ 

iiYYiXotf inira^e H^ oiMovfUmfv ri^ 
fiiXXovemf, wept ic XpXovfuv, Auftap- 
TvpOTO 6i irov rif Xiyuv ri kanv ikih- 
^poiro^f 6ti fUftpiaxy abroO; ^ vldf 
dv&puirw, 6ti hriaKiirry abrw ; 'HAdr- Y 
ruaoc abrihf Ppaxv n icoff iyyiXovf 



6 



would probably be unable to see any farther meaning. But the author of 
the Epistle is careful to insist upon- the most unlimited signification of this 
phrase as the very foundation of his ai^ument. '* In that he put all in 
subjection under him, he left nothing that is not put under him." In his 
view then the context must not be adduced to restrict the universality of 
the supremacy affirmed. Are we then to conclude that he distorts the 
meaning of the Psalm, in order to maintain his argument % Certainly not. 
He offers no violence to the Psalm. He only develops a meaning not 
evident on the face of the passage. What is said, in a degree limited by 
the context, of the first man when he came perfect from his Maker's hand, 
and was intended also in a still more limited degree of his sinful pos- 
terity, the writer of the EpiiStle affirms without any limitation whatever of 
the greatest man, the last Adam, the incarnate Messiah. If we regard 
the Psalm as speaking of human nature, its language will be applicable in 
various degrees correspondent with the variety of human character, and 
consequently in the highest and most unlimited degree to Christ 

The phrase '* son of man'' here and in many other places is equivalent 
to ' man,' though in the gospels it is always used by and of the Messiah* 
The original words for " a little," both in Hebrew and Greek, might be 
rendered, * for a little while ;' and this is sanctioned by Tyndale and the 
Geneva version, which have *' for a season." But tins would not be in 
harmony with the context. Wiclif, Cranmer and the Rheims' version 
agree with our authorized translation : '* A litil les — a lide lower — ^minish 
I him litle lesse." The last clause of the quotation is cited by St. Paul in 






1 Cor. XV. 27, and Eph. i. 22, and in both places with direct reference to 
Christ. Comp. also PhU. iii. 21, which evidently alludes to the same text. 
It is remarkable too that in Corinthians the universality of the subjection is 
also stated, the only exception being the subjector himself. 

Presuming now that the subject of this part of the Psalm is human 
nature, the argument of the Epistle may be stated thus. ' Messiah's 
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KarkcnioaQ ain^ M rd ipya nwv 
Xeipciv aov]' irdvra bneTa^ac imoKarii 
Tuv iroSuv ttbrov, 'Ev ydg t^ {fvord^tu 
abr^ rd rcavra Mtv &^Kev abr^ &vv- 
ir&rcucTov' vvv 61 oihru dptjfiev air^ rd 
vrdvTa imorerayiUva* rbv di Ppaxv ti 
ntxf/ dyyiXovf ^Xarrofdvov pXiirofiev 
'I^ffow 6id rd ird^fia rov ^avdrov 
66^ KcU rtjiy iore^vofiivoVf thro^ x^ 
piTi i^cotJ bnig navrd^ yewnjrai ^ovd- 



our, and didst set him over the 
works of thy hands: Thou hast 8 
put all things in subjection under 
his feet For in that he put all 
in subjection under hinii he left 
nothing that is not put under him. 
But now we see not jet all things 
put under him : But we see Jesns» 9 
who was made a little lower than 
the angels, for the suffering of 
death crowned with glory and 
honour; that he by the grace of 
God should taste death for every 



glorious kingdom is not under the control of angels, but of a man.' This 
truth is conveyed in the comprehensive language of the 8th Psalm, where 
it is said that human nature, created originally but a little lower than 
angelic, is raised to supreme honour, every earthly thing being put under 
it. We do not indeed even yet see that this subjection has taken effect as 
regards man in general, but Jesus who took upon him that nature we do 
see crowned with glory and honour, and raised to universal supremacy as 
a reward of the humiliation which he underwent in sustaining sufferings 
and death. 

The clause, " on account of the suffering of deadi," may be connected 
either with the preceding or subsequent one. The former connection gives 
as a reason for our Lord's incarnation, that he might thereby become 
capable of suffering and death. The latter makes his elevation the reward 
of his sufferings ; and this is most in accordance with other passages, and 
especially the latter clause of ver. 10. The idea given on the former con- 
struction is conveyed in the last clause of the verse. Stu&rt renders it 
thus : " After that by the grace of God he had tasted death for all." He 
adduces a considerable array of authorities to prove that Sncj^ means after 
that. But although the word occurs 56 times in the New Testament, there 
is no clear case of this signification. The only instance which he refers to 
is Acts iii. 19, where the usual sense of that makes as good a meaning. 
The connection of this clause is with the first part of the verse. Such a 
collocation is not without parallel cases. See Mark xvi. 4, the last words 
of which " for it was very great," are connected with ver. 3 ; " who shall 
roll away the stone 1" and Ps. xx. 6, where the last clause qualifies the 
first. Another instance occurs in Acts v. 39, the latter clause of which, 
*^ lest ye fight agajnst God," is a reason for what was said in the former 
part of the 38th, " refrain from these men." 

10. The author, having shown that the' humanity of Christ was not 
CTsn origmally very far below the angelic condition, and that its subse- 
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10 man. For it became him, for tov, "Eirpeire ydg air^, dt' hv rd irdvra 10 
"whom are all things, and by whom tcai &i* oi rd wdvra, iroXXoifc vloOc elf 
are all things, in bringing many 



quent elevalioa was greatly above it, prooeeds to give a reason for the 

divme arrangement in making this elevation a reward of sufferings. It 

Was in analogy with God*s nature and ordinary course of procedure. The 

distinction between 6id with an aocusatiye, on account of, and with a 

genitive, 5y, is here very clearly marked. The remainder of the verse i 

admits of two constructions. The participle may relate to God, the subject 

of the preceding part of the verse. It is not necessary that it should be in * 

the same case with the pronoun; it may be the accusative before the 

infinitive. Such usage is not at all unfrequent. The foUowing instance 

occurs in Xenophon. *0 di Kvpo^ htedrtXkev '^AdavaU^, ovfifii^avra 

rrpb^ 'TerrooTrav, .... dyuv.* The translation will be: *That he (God) 

leading many sons to glory diould perfect^' &c» 

On the other hand, dryayovra, may agree with dpxTY^ governed by 
reXeukfcUy and the translation be': * It became him * * * to perfect 
through sufferings the captain of their salvation leading many sons to 
glory.' Stuart adopts this. It is natural to rejHresent the captain or prince 
as the leader, and the redeemed are afterwards mentioned as children in 
verses 13, 14. Still it may be replied, that they are also mentioned as 
brethren in verses 11, 12, 17, and in Bom. viii. 29 ; and this representation 
harmonizes best with the view which makes both Christ and his redeemed 
to be sons of the Father. On the whol^, therefore, the former construction 
seems preferable ; and it has the sanction of the most ancient versions, and 
the old English translations of Wiclif, T^ndale, Granmer, Geneva and 
Rheims. 

The Aorist dyaySvra may be taken in a present sense, or convey 
the idea of intention or habit. It cannot possibly be limited to action 
entirely passed. The mani/ sons of God may stand in contradistinction to 
his one Son in a peculiar sense. At' ov may have been preferred to i|, 
(which is used in Bom. xi. 36, and 1 Cor. viii* 6,) on account of the pre- 
ceding dt' Sv. 

The last clause of the verse has been interpreted in two ways. TeXeiwacu 
has been supposed to express the consecration of Christ to his priestly 
office ; and it has also been thought to denote his elevation to a perfectly 
exalted condition in heaven as Lord of the universe, to whom all power in 
heaven and earth has been committed. 

The former of these two views is maintained by Whitby, who urgues 
in its defence as follows. 1. From v. 8, 9, where he translates, " being 
consecrated to his priestly offifee." From vii. 28, where he translates, " who 



* Cyrop. tU. 4, torn. iiL p. 54, Opera Edit. Schneider and Zenn. 
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i6ia» Ayayovra rbv dpxny^ ^ aQTtf- sons tinto glory, to make the cap- 
piac aifTuv dtd ntt^ftdruv reXeuiaai, tain of their 8alTati<»l perfect 



is consecrated.'' But this is nothing less than begging the question, as 
there is no safficieat reason to, suppose tlus to be the meaning in these pas- 
sages, and he makes no attempt to prove it. 2. He argues from comparing 
Aaron's priesthood with Girist's. '^ The consecration of Aaron and the legal 
priests is continually expressed by this word. For what is in the Hebrew, 
thou shalt fill the hands of Aaron and his sons, and is by us translated, ^ou 
shalt consecrate them, is by the Septuagint thus rendered, rs'ksioifsis ^Aapdv 
rag x^'P*^ aireu d^iatfai eUtrwg,* So Num. iii. 3, ireXsiwtfav rdg x^^p^S airwv 
[rSu] Upcvriiisw^ they consecrated them to the priesthood. Accordingly, the 
priest consecrated is in the Greek, 6 rsrsksiwiiiivog, Levit. xxi. 10." But this is 
not an accurate statement of the case. The legal phraseology is somewhat dif- 
fer^t. When ts>jbiu)^ou is used in the Septuagint to express the sense of conse- 
cration, it is connected with the word hands, and the literal translaticm is to 
JUl the hands. The reason for such a use of the phrase is probably to be 
found in Ex. xxiz. 24, *' And thou shalt put all" (namely the articles preyi- 
ously mentioned,) '^ in the handis of Aaron and in the hands of his sons." 
This was a part of the service, and it gave rise to a phrase expressive of 
the consecration itself. There is only one instance in which the word for 
hands is omitted in the Vatican manuscript, Levit. xxi. 10, and even here 
it is read in the Alexandrincj and printed in the editions of Breitinger and 
Grabe. And although the word rd'Ks'm^ig, perfection, does occur alone for 
consecration, yet the connection always points out the origin and meaning 
of the term. See the places referred to by Whitby, Exod. xxix. 34, Levit. 
viiL 22, 28, 33. Peirce, in his Paraphrase, combines^ both views: "To 
make peffectly qualified for and consecrated to his ofHce by sufferings ;" 
remarking, in a note, that the word " must in general import the same as * 
crowning with glory and honour,^ and that " both senses of it are inserted 
in the Paraphrase." 

Dr. Hammond paraphrases the words, " come to his reward and crown^'* ' 
referring to his note on Phil. iii. 12, where, in illustration of the words 
"were perfect," he says: "So, Heb. ii. 10, God was pleased to crown or 
consummate the captain of our salvation by sufferings. So Heb. xii. 23, 
the just that have received their reward.^'* And yet, with singular incon- 
sistency, on Heb. v. 9, he places in the margin " consummate or consecra- 
ted,^ and in the paraphrase, " consecrated by his sufferings, as the priest by 
the ceremonies of his consecration, and being so consecrated^" dsc. 

In addition to what has been said, it may be remarked, that it is difficult 
to conceive how suffering could be the means of consecrating Christ to his 

* I give this as it occurs in Whitby, although I cannot find these wordB in the Septuagint, anil 
doubt the accnncy of the quotation. 
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11 ffarough Bufferings. For both hie 'O re yd^ d^idCcv ical ol ayta^Sfuvot 11 

that sanctifieth and they^ who are if M^ iravrec' ii' fpf alrUat obK Inaia- 

sanctified are all of one : for which xv^^^^^^ ddeX^oOc airot)c coAetv, Ai- 
cause he is not ashamed to call them 



priestly office. Ilie sufferings were themselves sacrificial and atoning; 
consequently, in his capacity as offerer, he must have been priest before 
the suffering commenced. The theory under consideration would do awaj 
the sacrificial character of Christ's offering on the cross, and conflict with 
the whole scope of the ninth chapter. 

On the contrary, the other view is natural. It accords with the usual 
divine procedure, that Christ's elevation to supremacy over the universe, 
should be conferred on him as the reward of his unparalleled humiliation, 
submission, and sufferings, and this is expressly stated in various parts of 
the New Testament. And moreover an examination of all the places in 
this Epistle where the word occurs confirms the correctness of this view. 
Thus it is said of Christ in verse ^, " being made perfect," that is, raised to 
the highest possible degree of power and glory ; vii. 28, the Son elevated 
to the most exalted state of power, in contradistinction to high-priests marked 
by human weaknesses. And in the other places in which the verb or noun 
occurs, it will be found that perfection in reference to the subject spoken of 
is always the leading thought. Thus in vii. 19, *' the law made nothing 
perfect ;" its weakness and inadequacy are given as the reason why it could 
not accomplish the required end ; comp. vii. 11 : in ix. 9, "to perfect the 
worshipper," that is, to give him solid grounds of acceptance with GJod. 
So in X. 1. And the same general idea of advancement to perfect holiness 
and happiness pervades the remaining three places, x. 14, xi. 40, xii. 23. 
Comp. TsXsiwSsiV, made perfect, in Wisdom of Sol. iv. 13, where it ex- 
^ presses high advancement in sanctity. 

11. He that sanctifieth and they that are sanctified ; in other words, he 
that atoneth and they that are atoned for. The Hebrew, who needed an 
offering of atonement for any offence whether ceremonial or moral, was re- 
garded as impure or unholy until the prescribed sacrifice had been made. 
Then his impuritj was considered as removed and he as holj. Thus to 
make holy or sanctify and to atone for, are expressed by the same word. 
See Heb. ix. 13, where it is used of fleshly purification. The sanctified or 
holi/ thus becomes an appellation of Christians, regarded as atoned for and 
being what they profess to be. See 1 Cor. i. 2. Comp. also vii. 14, where 
the Christian character of one of the married parties is represented as con- 
ferring a relative holiness on the other although not Christian, and also on 
their children, who would otherwise be considered as not holy but unclean 
or in a Heathen state. Comp. Acts x. 28. 

Of one father, say some ; either Abraham (ver. 16,) or Adam, or God. 
Cardinal Hugo expluns it by ex patre, and immediately quotes Eph. ill 15, 
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12 yw AnayytXQ rh Svo/m acv Totf lirethren; Saying, I will declare 12 

ddeX^ic foVf iv /iia<ii iKKXifaia^ ifir thy name unto my brethren ; in the 

18 V7ff6» at, Kat vpXw* iy^ itrofuu ire- midst of the Church will I sing 

iroi^dc ^ abr^' «ai vd2dv IM praise nnto thee. And again, I 13 



" from whom every paternity in heaven and earth is jiamed," following of 
course the Vulgate, onmis paterniUis, Verse 10 and the term brethren here 
are in favour of the last view. If the gender would allow it, we might un- 
derstand the word nature, meaning human, which it is the design of the 
context to show appertains equally to Christ and his iipdeemed. 

With the phrase *^he is not ashamed," compare xL 16. The language 
IS there used of God avowing himself as the protector and friend of those 
who earnestly seek him. It seems difficult to account for its use in this 
connection, if he that sanctifies is nothing but a mere man like his brethren 
whom he has sanctified. 

12, 13. The quotations in these verses have been considered by com- 
mentators in general as very embarrassing. There is but little difficulty 
connected with the first, which is from Ps. xxii. 22. No consistent and 
well sustained interpretation can be given of this Psalm, which does not 
regard the subject o^ it as chiefly, if not exclusively, the suffering and de- 
livered Messiah. It is he, who with holy and grateful devotion annoimces 
his resolution to praise God in the assembly of the Saints, whom he recog- 
nises as his own brethren. This is the point for which the quotation is made. 
The Psalmist represents the Messiah under the image of a much affiicted 
and deeply pious Hebrew, who, when divinely rescued from his persecutors 
and restored to a condition of happiness, offers hi^ thanksgiving to his gra- 
cious liberator. The idea of a righteous person, first in great affiiction and 
then wonderfully delivered, is the leading thought of the Psalm ; and in the 
development of this thought several particulars occur which, in all proba' 
bility, have no historical subject in view, and others which can only be un- 
derstood by a reference to certain particulars in the evangelical account of 
our Lord's crucifixion. The chief exegetical difficulties are confined to the 
quotations in the next verse. 

Here it is a matter of doubt whether the first quotation, " I will put my 
trust in him," is taken from Ps. xviiL 2, (Sept. xvii. 3,) or the parallel place 
in 2 Smh. xxii. 3, or from Isa. viii. 17. Most expositors prefer the last refer- 
ence, where in the Septuagint the words are the same as those here used. 
As the next quotation is from the immediately following verse of Isaiah, it 
has been objected that it would hardly in that case have been introduced 
with the formula, '' and again." But this is of little or no weight, as that 
depends very much on the author's intention to make two distinct state- 
ments, and a similar passage occurs in x. 30,, where two clauses from Deut. 
xxxiL 35, 36, are cited as distinct quotations, the latter being introduced 
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will put my trust in him. And fy^ mI rd waiSta, d /toe Uoxev 6 
agaiiif Behold I and the children 



with the same formula. The only difference is, that in Deuteronomy the 
second clause is not so closely connected with the first as is the case in 
Tfiftiflh 

Ihe words in Isaiah do appear to me to have been originally intended 
of die prophet himself and his own children. We are, says he, ^ for 
ngns and wonders in Israel from the Lord of Hosts :" yilL 18. The mean- 
ing of this is made dear hy the context and other prophetic passagea 
The birth of the prophet's son, Maherthalalhathbaz, is mentioned in the 
biS|^nning of the chapter. His name sigmfies hastBfu the tpoil, hurries oh 
the booty ^ and was given him by divine direction to indicate that so soon as 
he should be able to utter the first articulate accents of afiecdon, the King 
of Assyria should plunder the kingdoms of Israel and Syria, the accom- 
plishment of which is referred to in Isa. x. 6, and 2 Kings xv. 29, 30, xvL 
9. Shearjashuby another son, has also a symbolic name, meaning a remnant 
ehall return^ and pointing out the &ot, tiiat however frequent and great 
mi^t be the excisicms by which at various times the nation should be dis- 
tressed and weakened, a portion should still be pr^erved, and also the 
corresponding &ct, that a renmant of religious devoted worshippers of 
Jehovah should be preserved, and, after all the nation's errors and sins, 
should ^^ return to the living God," x. 21. As I can see no evidence to 
prove that Isaiah had a son named Emmanuel, I shall not add this per- 
sonage, whom I hold to be identical with the Mesfflah, as another illus- 
tration. 

But the name of the prophet himself must not be omitted in this 
category. The salvation or deliverance of Jehovah is too striking a mean- 
ing to be accounted for as a mere casual incident. What now does Isaiah 
mean when he says, " I and the children whom the Lord hath given me are 
for signs and wonders f He means undoubtedly that the names of him- 
self and sons are prophetic. They are indicative of extraordinary things 
to come, of divine interpositions in behalf of tiie true Israel of God, and 
fflgns of favourable interference. We have the same language in a similar 
sense in xx. 3, where Isaiah is represented as acting in such a way as to 
become ^'a sign and a-wonder to Egypt and to Ethiopia," that is, to indi- 
cate their wonderful overthrow. And in Zech. iii. 8, what our English 
translation renders, *^men wondered at," is literally, men of wonder, mean- 
ing, persons who in some extraordinary manner indiqate and adumbrate the 
future. No reasonable doubt therefore can exist that Isaiah speaks of 
himself and his own children, and any attempt to dissever the 16th, 17th 
and 18th verses from the context, and to make them the language of the 
Messiah, while what proceeds and follows Is that of the prophet, only 
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14 i^eof. 'Erei aiv rit vaiMa KjtKoiv^ which Qod hath given me. Foras- 14 
iniKOf aHfioTOQ K<d capKof, KtU oMc mnch then as the children are par- 



betrays the weakness of a theory of interpretation which is obliged to 
avail itself of so inefficient an aid.* 

But how is the application of Isaiah's language to the &ct, that the 
Messiah, in common with hts brethren, or children, (that is, disciples,) 
partook of the same human nature, to be explained 1 It may be said, that 
the writer does not intend to interpret the words of Isaiah as relating to 
the Messiah ; he merely represents him as declaring his confidence in God 
under difficulties, and as recognising his true disciples as his dear children, 
in the language of the pFophet| and alludes to sudi expresnons as we read 
in Matt. xxvi. 39, 42, last clauses, and in John xiiL 33, xxi. 5. But it ap- 
pears to me preferable and more in harmony with oilier portions of Scrip- 
ture, to explain this application on another principle. " Let it be considered 
that the priestly, prophetic and kingly offices of the Hebrews were institu- 
tions of divine appointment and sanction. They were established not 
merely for the geoeral -purposes of religious instruction, worship and 
government, but also as symbolical institutions, bearing evidence of their 
own impeifection and also promise of a better establishment to come, and 
of a persons^e. who should fully concentrate in himself whatever might be 
necessary to the perfection of the character and the office. Such a view 
htononizes with the natpre of the dispensation. The Hebrew prophet, 
priest or king, is therefore not to be regarded as an isolated individual. 
He is officially connected with him who was to come, and properly^ 
to execute these high and important functions. The inspired Hebrew, 
therefore, when speaking of any one of those dignitaries, would naturally 
have his mind directed to the office. He would not be limited by any 
individual subject of discourse, even if his original purpose should have 
related to one person. Rather he would have in view the official charac- 
ter, the whole consecutive line of individuals composing it, and of course 
Christ, as the very essential perfection of their nature, whom they all 
adumbrated, and in whom they all centred."f On this principle Isaiah and 
his sons must not be disconnected from the idea of the prophetic body of 
which Christ was the head and soul. They are, in common with other 
divinely appointed Hebrew prophets, symbols and adumbrations of the 
great prophet, and therefore language originally intended of them was also 
intended to comprehend the Messiah and ike members of his mystical 
body. 

14, 15. It is unnecessary to swell this note with accounts of Jewish 

* The reader wh(» wiBhei to vee m veiy pitenilUe defooM of this intofpretttloii is referred to 
Peirce'8 note /. 

t TboQgbts on Prophecy, pp. 93, 94. 

4 
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taken of flesh and blood, he also irapair^.tjaioc furSex^ ^^ airuVf Iva 

himself likewise took part of the Sid toO "^avarov KaTopyijo^ rdv t6 

same ; that through death he might xparoc ixovra tov t^ovarw, tovi' lart 

destroy him that had the power of rdv didpolov, Kot airakXa^ rovrw^, 16 

15 death, that is, the devil; And 6<toi ij>6p<^ ^avuTov did iravrdc tov ^^v 

deliver them who through fear of h/oxoi fiaav Sovleiac, 01 ydg diinov 16 
death were all their life-time sub- 

16ject to bondage. For verily he 



j&bles about Sammael or Asmodseus, the angel of death, or disquisitdons of 
certain Christian expositors respecting the devil's control over death, and 
the knowledge of a future life developed by Christ as removing apprehension 
of death and what might follow it from the minds of those who received the 
Gospel. The curious are referred to Grotius, Wetstein and other oommenr 
tators and critics. See also Eisenmenger's Entdecktes Judenthum, (Judaism 
disclosed,) Part I. chap xviii., pp. 820-^6, and Buxtorf 's Talmudic Lexicon 
under Sammael, col. 1495. Valuable remarks on some of these points 
may be found in Tholuck. — ^The devil's agency in bringing sin into human 
nature, which is taught in the history of the fall, probably also in John viiL 
44, and was admitted by the Jews long before the Christian era, (Wisdom 
of Sol. il 24,) together with the consequences, death physical and spiritual^ 
and the terrific apprehensions thus produced in the minds of men who 
knew nothmg of a remedy for these evils, fully justifies the author's repre- 
sentation of the devii*s power over death, which he was permitted thus to 
exercise, (compare Luke iv. 6, " is delivered unto me,") and the slavish 
terrour of those whom he had thus subjugated. And the New Testament 
abounds with evidence to show that Christ, by his voluntary atoning death 
in his incarnate state of humiliation, and by his self-caused resurrection and 
glorious ascension to heaven, hath triumphed over this and every foe, and 
redeemed men from their natural smful state of wretched thraldom. 

16. A^4rov,by no means, certainly not. — Our English translation follows 
the older versions, according to the generally prevailing meaning from a very 
ancient period. The old italic is, he did not assume angels; nee enim stattm 
angelos adsum»t : The Vulgate, somewhat more in accordance with the 
meaning of the verb, he did not apprehend angels ; nusquam enim angelos 
apprehendit. Wiclif translates : "^ he took never aungels, but he took the seed 
of Abraham ;" Tyndale and Cranmer : " takeih on hym the angels, but the 
seede of Abraham takeih he on hym.^^ To the same purpose the Geneva 
translation : '' For he in no sort tooke the angels, but he tooke the seede of 
Abraham ;" also that of Eheims. The words ^^ him the nature of" are 
quite unwarrantably introduced in King James's Bible, and the same 
remark applies to certain other words which appear elsewhere, although 
liie Greek contains notlung corresponding, as, for example. Matt. xv. 6, xx. 
23, Mark. vii. 11, x. 40. Castalio has given the right meaning : non enim 
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17 fiarog ^kPpaaLji knikaii^dvercu,. 'O&ev 
ij^eiXe Kard ndvra role ude?iA^tg djuouj- 
^&^aif Iva kl^fictv yivijTcu koI Tztarb^ 
dpxtepeii^ rd irpdf rbv -^eov, elg rd 

18 l^juaKea&ai rd^ itftapriag tov %aov, 'Ev 
^ 7^ niffov&ev airdg ireipatr&eig, du- 
varai rolg neipa^ofievoic poTj^trai. 



took not on him the nature of 
angels; but he took on him the 
seed of Abraham. Wherefore ill 17 
all things it behoved him to be 
made like onto hie brethren, that 
he might be a merciful and faithful 
high-priest in things pertaining to 
God, to make reconciliation for the 
sins of the people : For in that he 18 
himself hath suffered, being tempt- 
ed, he is able to succour them that 
are tempted. 



angelis opitulatur ; for he does not assist angels. '£4riXafjb/?avo|xai means to 
take hold of in order to help, and is yeiy properly rendered assist. It is 
used in this sense in the apocryphal book of Sirach, iv. 11, * Wisdom 
refresheth her chOdren, and aids {heikaL\kfiaMsrai) them that seek her. 
And the same idea, along with that of parental tenderness, is implied in 
the phrase in Jeremiah xxxviii. (Sept., xxxi. Heb.j) 32, " In the day that I 
took them by the handP Peile's translation introduces this phrase from 
the prophet : " For beyond all question, it is not angels that he is taking 
by the hand, but Abraham's seed (Rom, iv. 13, Gal. iii. 16,) it is that he 
is taking by the hand." Thus the proposition in the Epistle gives a reason 
for the incarnation : it is not angels that Christ helps, but he helps the 
(spiritual) progeny of Abraham. 

17, 18. The point stated in the former verse af&rds a reason both for 
the incarnation of Christ before spoken of, and also for his exposure to the 
same trials and temptations to which his brethren are subjected. Our 
Lord was not only tried by various afflictions incident to human life, but 
tempted also to choose what would not have comported with the will of 
his father, however it might accord with that law of nature which prompts 
the desire to avoid pain and suffering ; a desire not in itself sinful. He 
always freely yielded to the divine requisition, and thus, though tempted, 
ever remained sinless. ^^AU things,*' must, of course, be limited by the 
context and the nature of the case, and the author has himself expressly 
istated the limitation in iv. 15, "without sin." The appellation, "high- 
priest," must be understood in its proper, definite meaning, as is shown 
by the mention of propitiating which immediately follows, and by nu- 
merous places in the Epistle, and the general train of thought in chap- 
ters vii.-x. The epithets fuithful and merciful, may both apply to Christ 
in his priestly connection with men, implying not only his loving and 
merciful disposition towards them, but also the reliableness of his priestly 
interference on their behalf. But the chief reference of the former 
rather seems to be to God, as we find it affirmed in iii. 2. There may 
also be an allusion to the promise in 1 Sam, ii. 35, "I will raise me 
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up 9k foithjul priest that shall do aooording to that which is in mine 
heart." 

Hie idea in these yerses is evidently resumed in iv. 14, 15, where the 
language also is in part the same. 



SECTION II. 

Chap. III.— VI. 

0HBI8T AS HSAI> OF OOd's CHX7RCH SUPSRIOR TO MOSES ; WITH INSTRUC- 
TIONS AND EXHORTATIONS. 

« 

in. Wherefore, holy hrethren, par- 'O&ev, ddeX^ &yioi, Kkrjtttu^ kvov* IIL 
takers of the heavenly calling, con- pavtov fUroxoit Karavo^aare rdv drroo' 
aider the Apostle and High-Priest toXov kcU dpxtepia t^c 6fM2^iac ^^, 



The first two chapters may be regarded as a distinct section, in which the 
dignity of Christ, both in his originally divine and chiefly in his glorified 
incarnate condition, is represented and proved. He that introduced the 
dispensation of the Gospel, although a man, is, by the elevation to which he 
has been raised as a reward of his sufferings, more distinguished and 
glorious than the angels, who were God's agents in establishing the Mosaic 
dispensation. The author now proceeds to compare him irith Mpses, and 
to point out his superiority as the founder of a divine system of religion. 
On this ground he urges the Hebrew Christians to adhere to the Gospel, 
and to shun any approach to apostasy. 

iii. 1. What has been said is abundant ground for the exhortation 
which this verse contains, to give attentive consideration to Jesus as the 
distinguished apostle of God, and as the commissioned high-priest of the 
Christian dispensation. The phrase '^ of our profession" may be taken in a 
subjective sense and regarded as equivalent to *whom we profess;' or 
objectively for the Gospel itself. The words "apostle and high-priest" 
both imply dignity, but they are not to be limited to this idea. 
They mean also one sent by God and exercising properly the high- 
priestly office. Tholuck remarks from the Talmud,*" that on the 
feast of expiation the high-priest appeared before God as the people's 
mediator, and as such received the appellation of ike aent^ that is, the 
representative of the Sanhedrim. If the author of the Epistle has this 
usage in mind, it may serve to explain his uniting together the ideas 
of apostle and high-priest Still, as Christ was properly both, it was 
quite natural so to represent him. " Holy brethren" is synonymous with 

* Joma i. 5, Edit; Sunnhiisii, toL il. p. SOB. 
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2 'Ivoroth', irtoT^ Hvra r^ irovfjaavri aih of our profession, Christ Jesus ; 
• ToV, <jf Kol Uuvonc iv 6hi> ry oUv Who was fiBothfol to him that ap- 2 
S aifTov, UXetwoc ydq oiroc 66^^ izapd pointed him, as also Moses wdi 
MtfiVi^ iiuiToi, Kod* (hov vXeiova faithful in all his house. For this 3 

man was counted worthy of more 



"the sanctified," as explained on ii. 11. The ^^ heavenly calling" is the 
Christian condition of recondliation to God, and covenant claim to all the 
blessings of Messiah's kingdom both here and hereafter. It is called 
beavenly, on account of its origin, nature and ultimate result. The word 
" calling" is frequently used in the sense of ztate^ eondiUon, See 1 Cor. L 
26, viL 20, Eph. iv. 1, to which other places mijght be added, though their 
meaning is not so dear. He who calls men out of the world into this 
condition is God. See Rom. viii. 30, ix. 24, 1 Cor. i. 9, vii. 15, Gal. i. 6, 
1 Ibess. ii. 12, 1 Pet v. 10, 2 Pet i. 3, He does it generally by human 
instrumentality. 

2. The fidelity of Jesus to God who had constituted him head of his 
churdi is mentioned in connection with that of Moses. Both were faithful. 
The author alludes to Num. xiL 7 : ^ Moses is faithful in all my house." 
For the use of i^oisu in the sense of appointing, see Mark iii 14, Acts ii. 
36, and 1 Sam. xiL 6. The house or family is God's church ; in reference 
to Moses the Hebrew, and to Christ the Qiristian. 

3, 4. The third verse has been made the subject of some very unwar- 
rantable glosses. The '■ comparison, especially when taken in connection 
with the next verse, has been thought obscure, and therefore some have 
attempted to make it clearer. : Peiroe in his paraphrase introduces a clause 
which has nothing correspondent in tiie original : ^^This man was entitied 
to more honour and glory than Moses, inasmuch as he is muck more nearly 
related to the head and founder of the family." The words in italics are 
manifestly an addition to tiiose of the text. In his note he remarks that 
the " author seems to have omitted one part of his argument, leaving it to 
be supplied by his readers, it being not very obscure when all things are 
ecmsideredt (1) Thus then I undelrstand his reasoning : ' The nearer the 
relation is in which any one stands to the head of the family who has 
the greatest honour therein, the greater honour must that person have in 
the family by virtue of that relation. But Christy as a Son, is more nearly 
related to God, the head of the church which is bin family, than was Moses 
as a servant. Therefore Christ is worthy^ of -more honour than Moses.' " 
The ailment, he says, is an enthymeme. Morus, as is st%ted by Eosen- 
mueller in loc., gives nearly the saQie view. *' He who is greatest in the 
family hath the greater honour. The order therefore should be thus : God, 
as sending, greater than Jesus ; Christ, as sent by the &ther ; Mose§." 
Storr's translation is as follows : " For his superiority to Moses is the 
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glory than Moses, intsmuch as he ri^ ixei rov ohcov 6 KaraaKevdaac 

who hath builded the house hath airrov, Udg ydg oUoc Karafficeva^erai 

4 more honour than the house. For iir6 rivoff 6 6i rd vdvra Kar<«r«cev»- 

eveiy house is builded by some aof , ^eoc, Kdl yit^ea^ fttv iriard^ h 

man : but he that built aU thingSi 6h^ r^ oUv aiirov uc depuirtMi, elc 

6 is God. And Moses yerily woi 



greater, in proportion as this house is the more highly estimated by its 
founder.^' These commentators seem more intent on disoovering or rather 
inventing what they may regard as a good and clear meaning, than in 
ascertaining the simple sense of the author's words. 

The meaning usually given is most likely the true one. The figure is 
taken from a building or family, either of which is expressed by the Greek, 
although the latter is the more probable. In favour of the former it has 
been said, that the master of a family is not of course the most honourable, 
as a son or even a servant may become his superior. But it is sufficient 
for the author's purpose, that the statement is true as regards the general 
relation which the domestic head sustains to the members. Christ is repre- 
sented as the foimder of the family, (a representation abundantly sustained 
by the argument in the first chapter,) and consequently its legitimate head 
and lord, to whom the whole family must be inferior, and much more any 
portion or individual of it, as was Moses. This view is given by the au- 
thors in the Critici Sacri. The 4th verse is probably not parenthetical, but 
connected with the preceding. The former half of it is merely introductory 
to the latter, which asserts indeed no more than this, that the founder and 
maker of all things is God, but implies (as may be gathered from the con-> 
nection and from the first chapter,) that Christ is that founder and maker. 

5, 6. The comparison in these verses is plain. The fidelity of Moses 
in God's "household the church" was that of a trusty servant in the 
establishment ; Christ's is that of a beloved and honoured Son presiding 
over it, directing all its members and controlling all its concerns. The 
house or family is God's, agreeably to the original usage in Num. xii. 7. 
The English translation in the Epistle, vet. 6, " his own house" is founded on 
the reading aurov, which appears also in the Vulgate, in domo sua. The 
Italic read ai)Tov ejus, his house. The Syriac bears either meaning. Ac- 
cording to the latter, the house throughout will be God's, whereas the 
former makes a transition to Christ, whose supremacy will be shown both 
by the preposition " over" and the pronoun " his own." If this were the 
writer's intention, most probably, as Tholuck suggests, he would have em- 
ployed some such terril as ?^iov. The older English translations vary. 
Tyndale and Cranmer have : " over the house ;" Geneva : " over his owne 
house ;" Wiclif : " in his hous ;" Rheims : " in his owne house." The 
words, " for a testimony of those things which were to be spoken after," are 
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6 ftaprvpuiv tuv hxXij^<TOfUvuv, Xptardc faithful in all his house, as a ser- 
di 6c vide hrl rdv oUov abrov' oh vant, for a testimony of those 
61x6^ kofiev iffieict iavneg r^ irafififff- things which were to be spoken 
eiav Koi rd KovxVf^ ^C i^mSo^ fi^xp^ after. But Christ as a Son over 6 

7 remove ^ePaiav Kardax^^fJ^^' ^<^* ^ G^n. house; whose house are 
Ko&i^ Xiyei rd irvevfia rd ayiov, a^- we, if we hold fast the confidence 

and the rejoicing of the hope firm 
unto the endl Wherefore, as the 7 



frequently explained of Moses as attesting the truth of what he was com- 
missioned to declare. But the future tense of the participle rather suggests 
a reference to those doctrines and facts which were to be announced in the 
Gospel, and of which the Mosaic system was typical and preparatory. 
This is in harmony with other parts of the Epistle : See viii. 5, ix. 8, 23, 
X. 1. It should be noted, that the condition of continuance in God's family 
is a steady maintenance of Christian character and perseverance in Chris- 
tian confiding hope to the end of life. This is expressed by the phrase the 
boldness and joyousness of kopCy implying that to possess such a hope, is 
the Christian's privilege and characterizes his religious nature. Kavp^yijxa, 
both h^re and in some other places, is better rendered rejoicing or ground 
of rejoicing than boast See Rom. iv. 2, and compare the use of the verb 
in V. 2, 3, 11. 

7-12. The quotation is from Ps. xcv. 7-11, (xciv. 8-11, Sept.) Either 
the author puts his own exHortation in the words of the Psalmist, or by 
quoting these words he states a similar case to that of his own and the 
Hebrews whom he is addressing, and begins his exhortation with " Take 
heed" in ver,' 12. The latter is much the more probable arrangement, al- 
though the remark of Peirce, that " to connect wherefore with some part of 
the citation is manifestly absurd," is extravagant. There is a close con- 
nection between the concluding remark of the 6th verse and the exhortation 
in the 12th, the holding fast to the end, and the guarding against such an 
unbelieving temper of mind as t«nds to apostasy. 

The address of David is ascribed to the Holy Ghost, inasmuch as he is 
its original author, and thus the dignity of the speaker gives additional 
weight to the expostulation. The quotation agrees with the Septuagint, 
except that the latter connects " forty years" with the next verse, omitting 
the intermediate particle " wherefore," for which there is nothing in the 
Hebrew. It is probably thrown in by the Apostle. The general meaning 
will be the. same. In the one case it will implg that the Hebrews, who for 
forty years were witnesses of God's works, during that whole period by 
habitually revolting constantly provoked God's indignation ; in the other, it 
will assert its continuance during the same period. — 'Ov in ver. 9 means 
where, and is rendered by the Vulgate ttbi, — In ver. 10 " known" is used 
in the sense of regarded. 
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Holy Ohoft 8aith, To-day if ye /i«/wv> idv r^ ^<w9f oirov dtwOcifTt, 

8 will hear his Toioe, harden not /a) cKhipmnrrt r^ Kopdiof ^ftOpf 6c 
yonr hearts, aa in the provocationt ip r^i Kiipaifucpaffftp Mtrd ri^ Iffiipav 
in the day of temptation in the roO iretpaeftou kv ry i/mfUfii oi hretpa- 

9 wilderness ; when yonr fathers odif fu ol varipet iiftuv, UoKifuusdv 
tempted me, proved me, and saw 



11. The literal translation is, 'if they shall enter,' a threat equivalent 
to 'Hhey shall not enter." The ii oorrei|K)nd8 with the particle btk in 
Gen. xxi. 23. 

It is important to ascertain in what sense the term r^st is here em* 
ployed. Such an inquiry will aadst in forming a dear view of some por- 
tions of the next chapter. 

The threat referred to is stated in Num. xiv. 23, 29, et seq., and it is, 
that the unbelieving race should perish in the desert, and not be permitted 
to enter the promised land. "They shall not see it;" their '* carcasses 
shall fall in this wilderness ;" there " they shall be consumed and there 
they shall die." This is the meaning of the threat which the Psalmist ex- 
presses in the terms, '^ they shall not enter into my resV^ And in this s^ose 
the word rest is evidently used in Ex. xxxiii. 14^ " My presence shall go 
with thee, and I will give thee reat;'*^ in Deut. iii. 20, " till the Lord have 
given rest ;" xii. 9, 10, '^ Ye are not as yet come to the rest and to the tn- 
heriiance^ but when ye go over Jordan, and dwell in the land which the Lord 
giveth you to inherit, and he giveth you rest from all your enemies, so that 
ye dwell in safety j" Josh. i. 15, " The Lord have given your brethren restj 
and they also have possessed the land." Comp. xxii. 4. In all these 
places, which plainly refer to settlement in the land of Canaan, the Greek 
is the same as here, except that sometimes the verb is used. Stuart seems 
to understand the rest spok^i of in the' Psalm exclusively of fbture rest in 
heaven. " My rest means such rest as I enjoy, or such rest as I have pre- 
pared or provided," ver. 11 ; and on ver. 18, he distinguishes between " the 
land, the good land," mentioned in Num. xiv, 23, Deut. i. 35, and the rest. 
" In neither case" (the two texts) " is the word rest employed. Exclusion 
from the goodly land necessarily implied exclusion from the heavenly 
Canaan also, or from the rest of Ood,^^ But* the texts above cited clearly 
prove that the settlement in the land of the promised inheritance is itself 
the rest spoken of. 

But this is not all that the threat denounced in the desert and referred 
to by the Psalmist implies. As the promised land was an emblem of future 
rest and happiness in Christ's everlasting kingdom, such a denunciation, 
viewed in the light afforded by prophecy and other scriptural analogy, im- 
plies also that the Hebrews, if they continued unbelieving and impenitent, 
should be excluded from God's rest in heaven. In this view does the 
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10 /te, «ai eldov Td Ipya fiov reffoapuKovTa my works forty* years. Wherefore, 10 
Htf. Aid frpo<f6x0ufa t^ yeve^ ixeivp I was grieved with that generation, 
Kol elTTov' del wXavUvTat ry xapdi^f and said, They do alwa3r6 err in (heir 

11 airol 6i o^K iyvotrav rdc 66ovc /tov iitg heart, and they haye not known 

my ways. So I sware in my wrath, 11 



author of the epistle comment on the Psalm, availing himself of the threat 
denounced in the desert and the use of it made by Darid, to impress oti 
the minds of Hebrew Qiristia&s the danger of unbelief and the &tal conse- 
quences which must result there&om, namely the forfeiture of the enjoy- 
ment of divine rest in heaven. 

If we regard the land of Canaan as a symbol or type of heaven^ we shall 
be the better able to explain certlain particulars which must otherwise in- 
volve some difficulty. Few readers of the sacred narrative can have pe- 
rused the touching language of Moses when he= laments his exclusion from 
the promised land^ without deep emotion, accompanied by pity atid regret 
at least, if not by a feeling somewhat stronger. *^ I must die in this land, 
I must not go over Jordan ; but ye shall possess that good land.^' Deut. 
iy. 22. The aged and venerable man had in early life interested himself 
in bdialf of his enslaved brethren, and preferred partaking of their affliction 
to «ijoying the pleasures of the Egypitian court. Sent by God as their 
deliverer, he had pleaded their cause before Pharaoh, disregarding his in- 
dignation, being influenced by faith in the invisible One. He had con- 
ducted them out of the country ; given them a code of divinely instituted 
laws, which, if not in all respects absolutely the very best, was the best 
whi(^ they could bear; spent the vigour of his life in their service; been 
subjected to all their ingratitude and rebellion, and distressed during forty 
years by the hardships necessarily attendant on so long a course of wan« 
dering in the Arabian desert. In a word, like Oirist he had been '^ faithfbl 
to him who appointed him." And yet, because " he spake unadvisedly 
with his lips" when the people had "provoked his sjHrit," (Ps. cvi. 33,) 
failing in one instance ;to honour the Lord before the people through a 
wantof iaith and of exact obedience, (Num. xx. 8-^12,) he is not sufifered to 
enter the good land. He too, as well as the rebels, must die, and die near 
its borders, in the very view of its luxuriant plenty. 

If now we consider the land of Canaan is a type of heaven, and keep in 
mind the general symbolical character of the whole Mosaic system, we 
shall be furnished with another reason for this divine procedure in addition 
to those expressly stated in the sacred volume. Doubtless it was to teach 
this most salutary and important lesson, that in the present fallen state of 
man the law cannot justify or sanctify or save. Moses^ standa as the repre- 
sentative of the system. He must not bring Israel into Canaan, becauise 
his system cannot bring a soul to heaven. A Joshua is needed to cast out 
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They ahall not enter into my rest dftooa kv t§ 6pyy fuv, el eUreXeiaovrat 

12 Take heed, brethren, lest there be in elf r])v Karavavaiv fioo, BXin-ere, 12 
any of you an evil heart of unbelief, ddeX^, ftitrore iarcu Iv rivi iftuv 
in departing from the living God. xapdia trov^pd dtrunittc iv tv dTroar^ 

13 Bat exhort one another daily, while vai dvd ^eoH ^uvroct dXXd wapaKa?,eiTe IS 
it is called To-day ; lest any of you lavToi>c Kod* kudarnv iffUpav, &xp^ ^ 



and destroy the enemy and to establish the people in their place, and he is 
the symbol of Jesus, the Saviour of men and the conqueror of their most 
deadly foes. If the reader wUl carefully attend to the similar use made by 
St Paul in Gal. iv. 21-31, of certain facts in the history of Abraham, he 
will be the more inclined to admit the probability of what has just been 
said. In connection with this subject, I refer him to my Companion to the 
Book of Genesis, note 90, pp. 284, 285. 

As settlement in the land of Canaan, each tribe and family in its own 
divinely appointed inheritance, is typical of the permanent enjoyment of 
blessings in Messiah's kingdom, we need not be surprised that the phrases, 
to possess or inherit the land, to dwell in it for ever, and others of the same 
sort, are often employed by the prophets to denote perpetuity of rest and 
happiness in Christ's kingdom, whether as begun on earth or as continued 
everlastingly in heaven. Certain it is, that such language often occurs in 
connections which will not justify a limitation of the meaning to a perma- 
nent residence of the Hebrew nation in the land of Palestine, This is 
acknowledged by some of the most learned and judicious of the Hebrew 
writers themselves. I have given some illustrations of this in my book on 
the Jewish Babbies, to which I must refer. See pp. 42, 43. What is said 
either here or there is not necessarily at variance with the opinion of the 
future restoration of the Jews to their own land, although with regard to 
many prophetic passages which are supposed to sustain this opinion, it may 
serve to sanction a different interpretation. Certainly such a restoration 
cannot possibly exhaust the full meaning of such passages. 

12. ** An evil heart of unbelief:" Either a heart made evil by unbelief 
and the recklessness which it occasions ; or an unbelieving, wicked heart 
The infidelity shows itself in the apostasy from God immediately after- 
wards mentioned. 

13. " While it is called to-day :" That is, while the language of the 
Psalm is applicable, which is equivalent to saying, while opportunity of 
repentance and faith is aQbrded ; which is always represented in Scripture 
as the present time. 

14. rgyovafjLsv expresses the past act of having become partakers of 
Christ and its. continuance, and may be paraphrased thus, ^ we continue to 
be.' " The beginning of our confidence ;" that is, our early confidence on 
our conversion to the Gospel. 
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rd a^fiepov KaXetrai, Iva fi^ ffKXffpwOy 

14 Tig i§ ifuiv uirary 7% dftapriac' f^ 
Toxot yd^ Tov XptOTov yryovofiev, 
idvireg t^ ^X^ ^ imoardaeag 

15 fiexpi t6Xovc peP<uav Kardoxf^fuir kv 
T9 7Iyt<r&ai' a^fupov, idv T$f ^'^c 
airrov dKovmiTe, ftif (jKh^pvvriTt rdc 
Kopdiac ifuiv, 6c iv t^ frapafrtKpaafj^. 

16 Tlvcc yiiq dKOvaavrec frapeniKpavav ; 
dXX* oh rravrec ol i^eX'&ovTec i^ Alyvw- 

17 TOV did Mofkriuc ; Tioi 6i irpoaux^iae 
TeoaafyoKOVTa iTtf ; oix^ toic duapTrj" 
aaatv, 6» Td KoXa iireaev iv ry ipifu,) ; 

18 Tufi 6i 6fMae ft^ datkevaetr^oi dc t^ 
Kordirauaiv a&roif, el fo^ Toic direi'&4' 

19 caai ; Kal pXewofUv, 6ti oitx i^dvv^i^ 
aav eUreX&elv dC dirioTiav, 



be hardened through the deceitful* 
ness of sin ; (for we are made par- 14 
takers of Christ, if we hold the 
begiimiiig of our confidence stead- 
&8t nnto the end ;) while it is said, 15 
To-day if ye will hear his Toioe, 
harden not your hearts, as in the 
provocation. For some, when they 16 
had heard, did provoke; howbeit 
not all that came out of Egypt by 
Moses. But with whom was he 17 
grieved forty years? was it not 
with them that had sinned, whose 
carcasses fell in the wilderness. And 18 
to whom Bware he that they should 
not enter into his rest, but to them 
that believed not P So we see that 19 
they could not enter in because of 
unbelief. 



15. Various constructions of this verse have been offered. The repeti- 
tion of the quotation in ver. 7 which is introduced in the former half, has 
been thought to be followed in the latter by the author's own exhortation 
expressed in the words before quoted in ver. 8. The whole verse has beeij 
explained in close connection with the 14th. * We are partakers of Christ, 
provided we hold fast <&c., while it is said, to-day &c.' Another view con- 
nects it with ver. 16, thus : * When the Psalmist refers to the threat of God 
in the desert, who were they that provoked him 1 Consider their condi- 
tion, the favours they had received and the punishment they incurred. 
Your condition is in some respects similar, and may become so in others.' 
It may be granted that any one of these constructions aflbrds a suitable 
sense. But I think the most natural is that which makes the 14th verse 
parenthetical, connecting the 13th and 15th thus: 'Exhort one another 
while opportunity offers, lest any one be hardened by the deceitfulness of 
3in,' in its being said to-day &c., that is, while such language is applicable, 

16. The English translation, " some &c. howbeit not all" &o., is feeble 
and without point. To say that some Hebrews provoked God is a useless 
repetition of what had been said before ; and the addition, " yet not all," when 
there were only two or three exceptions, is frigid. The best commenta- 
tors are generally agreed that rivsg should be rendered who, and the clause 
be understood interrogatively. 'AXXd may have the meaning of truly, in- 
deed, as perhaps in Luke xvii. 8. The vast multitude of the rebels had no 
influence in producing immunity from the threat or its execution ; neither 
inll the extensiveness of an apostasy mitigate the severity of the punish- 
ment that must follow. Comp. 1 Cor. x. 5. 

18. Toi^ oL^si^^tTo^i may be translated ' to the disobedient,' but its asso- 
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IV. Let OB therefore fear, leet a prom- 
ise being left u» of entering into his 
rest, any of jou should seem to 

2 eome short of it. For nnto ns was 
the gospel preached^ as well as onto 
them ; bat the word preached did 
not profit them, not being mixed 
with fiedth in them that heard U. 

3 For we which have believed do 
enter into rest; as he said, As I 
have sworn in my wrath, if they 



fihffc ivayyMac elaeX&Hv etc ri^ ■• ' 
Karuiravaiv aimOf dotc^ tic H"^f^ 
^oreptficivM. Ko2 7^ ifffuv einfyyeXtO' t 
ftivoi, Ko&ane^ xdicelpof d'XX* 0^ 
6^iXtf<rev 6 X6ryoc 1% dxo^ iKetvovc, 
1$^ ovyKtKtpaafiivwc rf iriifrei rol^ 
dicowraatv, 'Elaepx6fie^a yd^ etc rifv 8 
Kardtravatv oi irunevoavrect Ko&i^ 
elpiiKev uf &fioaa h ry hpyy funtj el 



dation with '* unbelief in the next verse, and with '' &ith" and '^ believers* 
in iv. 2, 3, are decisive in favour of our English version^ "' to them that 
believed not." . 

19. Kaf, thus. 

iv. The connection of tins diapter with what precedes is so intimate, 
that one cannot but express both regret and surprise that a new one should 
have been commenced. The unfortunate division does not here, as it fre- 
quently does elsewhere, mar the sense, which is too perspicuous to be 
easily obscured. 

1. His rest, that is God's rest in heaven, of which that in the promised 
land was a type. Aaxy is employed to soften the thought of failure. It 
is difficult if not impossible to translate it. It certainly does not denote a 
seeming to fail and not the reality. Perhaps it may be expressed in some 
such phrase as this : ' lest by some possibility any of you may after all 
forfeit this promised rest' 

2. ' For we too have glad tidings proclaimed to us as they also had.* 
The announcement to Christians here spoken of is, of course, that of the 
Gospel ; that said to have been made to the ancient Hebrews is the promise 
of rest in Canaan, together with the thereby adumbrated eternal rest in 
heaven. And this is nothing less than the Gospel. The only difference 
between the two cases is, that in the one the promise is fuller and more dis- 
tinct, and the grounds and causes and results of it more clearly developed 
than in the other. That the ancient patriarchs and other Hebrews looked 
beyond this world to a heavenly is plainly declared in Heb. xi. 10, 13-16. — 
" Word of hearing," that is, of the report ; account which they heard. 
Comp. Rom. x. 16, 17, with Isa. liii. 1. 

3. The author had just stated want of. faith as the cause why the prom- 
ise made to the Hebrews in the desert did not benefit them. This leads 
him to lay down a proposition of vast importance : " For we believers, 
(literally, who have believed,) do enter into the rest.*' He affirms the 
general principle, that faith has always been the condition attached to the 
enjoyment of God's rest. The pronoun we is not limited to persons of any 
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doeXevaovTot elc ri^v laiTdiravaiv ftov" shall enter into my rest : althoogh 

KtuToi Tuv ipyav dird nara^ASjc i^oa* the works were finished from the 

4 fi€v ynm^evTuv^ ElpnKe ya^ trcv nepi fonndation of the World* For he 4 

^ T^C tpdofui^ oSto' KtU KOTiiranaev 6 spake in a certain place of the sey- 

i^edr hf r^ ifi(p^ ry ifidoftg iird Trdv" enthcZsy on this wise, And God did 

6 TUV Tdy- Hpyov aibrw' tcai h roviy rest the serenth day from all his 

iro^Uv* d elaeXewrovToi elg T^ Kara- wwks. And in this pku^ ftgsin, 5 

If they shall enter into my rest. 



particular period : it shows the association of those so designated with each 
other in one community. It may refer to ages past or future. In Deut. 
Y« 24, '^ we have heard'^ and '* we have seen" is used of the former genera- 
tioD, of whom very few were living at the time of the address. And the 
confession in xxvi. 6-9, is to be made by all subsequent generations, who 
in recognising the goodness of God to their ancestors, speak as if they were 
the individuals themselves to whom it had been extended. Zechariah, in 
addressing his contemporaries after the captivity, uses this language : '* as 
ye fled in the days of Uzzdah king of Judah," xiv. 5 ; which was several cen- 
turies before. The prospective use of such language appears in Eph. iv. 
13 : '^ until we all come to a perfect man" dsc, referring to a state of Chris- 
tian character and blessing still future. And this usage may be applied to 
illustrate 1 Thess. iv. 15, 17, where, " tw who are alive" is equivalent to 
those of the Christian body who shall subsist upon earth at the time referred 
to. See Storr de sensu historico, § xxiL note 183. In striking analogy 
with the meaning of the expression in the text is the language of Clement 
of Rome in his admirable Epistle to the Corinthians, sectipn 33, at the 
dose : "We are not justified by ourselves, neither by our own wisdom, or 
knowledge, or piety, or the works which we have done in holiness of heart ; 
but by faith, by which Almighty God hath justified all men from the begin- 
ning" 

The author certainly employs the word rest here to denote the heavenly 
mheritance. He now proceeds to show that this is the rest which " the 
Holy Ghost" has in view in the Psalm. The remarks that follow have 
been supposed to be intended to prove two points, first, that the rest in- 
tended by the t'salmist is not the sabbatical rest ; neither secondly, is it 
the rest in the land of Canaan. But to enter upon an argument to establish 
the former point, seems a very gratuitous and unnecessary labour. It is 
inconceivable that any Hebrew could need evidence that a weekly rest, 
which his ancestors had been enjoying ftom time immemorial, was not that 
which the Psalmist exhorts him to endeavour to obtain; neither is it 
credible that the sacred writer would waste his time m such an attempt. 
Hie whole aigument seems to be directed towards the latter point. That 
this is certainly the leading thought must be obvious to any one who care- 
fully reads the following verses to the 10th. The predse bearing and in- 
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6 Seeing therefore it remaineth that naveiv f*ov, 'Enet oSv diroXeiverai 9 
•ome must enter therein, and thej rtvdc eheX&elv ek aimitf, koI ol nport- 

to whom it was fizvt preached en« pw ehayytXia^hre^ oix ela^X&ov dC 

tered not in becanae of unbelief: iirti^eioVf iroXiv rivd. 6piCei 1f/iipa», *t 

7 Again, he limiteth a certain day, <rifupov, h AavM Xiyuv /terd roaovrov 
flaying in David, To-day, after ao XP^^ {ko&^c vpotipnraiy atifupw, 
long a tune ; (aa it is said) To-day, 



tention of the latter half of the 3d is not yery clear. If xairoi be trans- 
lated, and indeed^ that is " namely ^^ as Stuart contends, the passage may 
be paraphrased thus : ' Rest namely from (comp. the ellipsis of the prepo- 
sition in Acts i. 4,) the works which- were made at the creation;' that is,, 
such rest as God himself is represented as enjoying in Gen. ii. 2, 3. Thus 
this portion of the verse and the next two verses may describe the nature 
of this divine rest, denoted by the Psalmist in the phrase ^ my rest." If 
the more usual meaning of xaiVoi be followed, "and yet, nevertheless^ 
although," we may adopt the view of Tholuck as expressed by Dr. Robin- 
son under the word : " They shall not enter into my rest, the works never- 
theless having been finished from the foundation of the world ; that is, the 
reason why they did not enter into God's rest was not that this rest did not 
then exist, for it had existed from the foundation of the world, ver. 4. As 
they did not enter in, God ever renews his invitation." 

6, 7. ?AiroXsiV?rai, remaineth : Peirce very justly remarks that this 
word is not to be understood in a logical sense equivalent to, it follows ;^ 
and this is evident from its use in ver. 9. It is the rest that remaineth, or ike 
promise of the admission of believers into it, which is implied in the threat 
that unbelievers should not enter. 

Commentators differ much respecting the construction of these verses. 
Some place 7-10 in a parenthesis, and connect the 6th and 11th. But the 
manifest logical inference drawn in the 9th is opposed to such a view. — 
Stuart supposes an ellipsis at the end of the verse, which he supplies thus : 
" It follows that believers only can enter in, (comp. ver. 3 ;) or rather, it 
follows that a rest remains for believers. Comp. ver. 9." But it is not at 
all probable that by omitting such an inference the writer ^ould leave his 
sentence so imperfect. I consider the following construction as preferable 
to either. ^ As the rest is reserved to be entered into, and the old unbe- 
lievers did not enter into that which God had promised them by Moses, 
the Spirit through David, long after the former threat had been verified 
by excluding the unbelieving race in the desert, marks out again a definite 
period, during which preparation might be made for the enjoyment of 
God's rest, and in which time of the offer of mercy and favour the people 
are exhorted not to become obdurate.' The repetition of some phrases is 
intended to impress the subject, and repetitions not dissimilar may be 
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idv rye ^(^i airroG^ dKOvofire, fi^ 

8 aKhjffwrfTe rd^ KopSta^ ifiuv, Ei yd^ 
tti)Toi}^ *Ijj<tovc Kariiravaev, oifK dv irepl 

9 dXXtjc iXdXei fierd ravra ijfJLEpcLC, 'Apa 
dTToXeiirerdi aa^parutfibc r^ Aa^ tov 

10 i^cov. *0 yd4f elaeX^dw elc t^ koto' 
ifovaiv airrov k(U airrbc Kariiravaev 
dnd Tuv ipyov atZrrov, Ctaireg dnb r<3v 

11 l&iuv 6 ^eoc. J^KOvdaatifiev a&v elaeX- 



if ye will hear his voice, harden not 
your hearts. For if Jesus had given 8 
them rest, then would he not after- 
ward have spoken of another day. 
There remaineth therefore a rest to 9 
the people of God. For he that is 10 
entered into his rest, he also hath 
ceased from his own works, as God 
did from his. Let us labour there- 11 



found in the Babbies. Thus one of Stuart's objections is removed : " This 
makes the sentence very much involved, and obscures the design of th^ 
writer." The sentence is somewhat involved, but the design, is not at all 
obscured thereby. His other objection, that it cannot be " proved that the 
rest profiered in the Psalm still remains by merely showing that David 
spake of a definite time in which the ofier of rest was then made," is of 
very little weight. The fact that David urges his nation to obedience that 
they may enter into rest, presumes the existence of a future rest after this 
life ; and if such a rest existed in David's time, the Apostle may well 
assume its existence ever after. The general idea in the two verses is, 
that the Psalmist applies God's threat to the Hebrews in the desert as a 
motive to urge his contemporaries to faith and obedience, and warns them 
by that example not to slight their day of grace. 

8. If settlement in the land of Canaan under the command of Joshua 
comprised the whole of what was meant by the promised rest, David would 
not have urged the necessity of employing the present period as a time of 
preparation for the enjoyment of such a rest The words " another day" 
are intended to recall to the reader's mind the whole passage from the 
Psalm, somewhat like an imperfect quotation so common with the Eabbies, 
and of which we have some instandbs in the New Testament. See the note 
on Heb. xii. 27. — ^In Hebrew and Greek, Jesus and Joshua are 4;he same 
name, meaning deliverer, Saviour, which may serve to explain the i^eason 
for the occurrence of the former in our version. 

9. The oonclu^on here follows, namely, a sabbatical rest remains for 
Grod's people. . The word here is (fa/3/3ari(j'fii,of, which never elsewhere 
occurs in tiie Bible. It is formed from the verb which means ' to keep the 
feast of the Sabbath ;' and is substituted for xot/raieaxitfts, which had been all 
along used before, and it indicates that the rest is one of holy quiet and 
satisfaction, such as God enjoyed on completing the works of creation. 

10. The analogy is here carried out. The believer rests from his own 
labours, (Rev. xiv. 13,) as God also did from those which were properly 
his. Hence in the next verse it is described emphatically as ^' that restP 

12, 13. Many of the ancients and some distinguished writers also of 
modem times have understood the phrase '' Word of God" here as meaning* 
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fore to enter into that rest, lest any 
man fall after the same example of 

12 unbelief. For the word of God i$ 
quick, and powerful, and sharper 
than any two-edged sword, piercing 

' even to the dividing asunder of soul 
and spirit, and of the joints and 
marrow, and is a discemer of the 
thoughts and intents of the hea^ 

13 Neither is there any creature that 
is not manifest in his sight ; but all 
things are naked and opened unto 
the eyes of him with whom we 
haye to do. 



detv elc hcnvitv n^ Koruwavatp, fvs 
^ iv T^ s^iy rcf imoduyftaTi triof rfc 
dwe^eiac, Zuv yd^ 6 Xojof rov i^eov 18 
Koi ivepY^, KtU To/tuTefH)f ^if nueav 
ftdxaipov dinTOftoVf KtU StiKvcv/uvof 

dpfiuv re icd ftveXuv, <a2 KptrtKJbf iv" 
^foiaeuv KtU hfvoUiv Kopdiof KtU 18 
oitK ioTi KTiaiic A^v^ iv6triw airrov, 
ndvra 6i yvfivd xai rerpaxfi^AOftha 
Tolc ^^d^-foic tt(n'Ov, srpdc ov ^fuv 6 
X6yoc» 



the divine Logos, the ang^ of Jehovah who brought the Israelites out of 
Egypt. (See a remarkable passage in Wisdom xviii. 15.) But this use 
of the term. Lc^os is peculiar to St John' among the writers of the New 
Testament The reference here is to God's revealed declaration, and, as 
the context shows, chiefly to his threatenings. According to most com- 
mentators there is a transition from the word to God himself, beginning 
with the last clause of ver. 12 or with ver. 13 ; and this is perfectly natural 
and easy. Tholuck, however, refers the whole to the *' divine word,'* 
which he regards as personified and '^ designated as the representative of 
God, as Christ says in John xii. 48, ^The word that I have spoken, the same 
(Gr. he or that) shall judge him in the last day.' " — ^The declaration of God 
is described as living and powerful, its influence is permanent and energetic. 
This characteristic is represented under the figure of a sharp and piercing 
sword, penetrating into the man, and severing his various and inmost parts. 
Terms expressive of physical and spiriti&l being are employed in reference 
both to the figure and to the subject intended. In other words, the com- 
parison and the thing compared both suggest the terms employed, and 
mutually run into each other. The general ideas are those of acute dis- 
enmination, deep penetration, accurate investigation, and terrific retribu- 
tion. For the figure, see Isa, xlix. 2, Rev. i. 16, ii. 12. — ^The last clause 
of this verse has been rendered ' concerning whom we speak ;' but this is 
frigid. The only meaning that agrees with the context is, 'with,' or 'to 
whom is our account.' The Greek word is used in the same sense in the 
parable of the unjust steward, Luke xvi. 2. 

14-16. The connection of these verses is with the close of the first 
sectlcm, ii. 17, 18, and commencement of the second, iii. 1, 2, as is evident 
even from the use of the same or simOar words. And hence arises an 
argument in favour of ff'sqrsipoufjxlvoy rather than ttenrHpaiidwv in ver. 15, 
as ^sipct^kig and nrst^niiivois are tkB words before employed. 1r the 
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14 "E;fovref <ySv dpXLepea fieyav, SieX- 
fjhr^ora roi)f obpavwg, 'lijaovv rdv 
vldv ToO ^eoVf Kpardfiev rye 6fio^oyiac. 

16 Oi ydg ^x^fiev upxiepea jut^ iwdfievov 
avfiTrix&^aai, talc d<r&eveiaig ^fiuv, ttc- 
^eipaaftevw Si Kard irdvra Ka& 6/not6- 

16 TfiTa x^P^C &fjtapTtac. Ilpoaepx<^/jie^a 
oihf jnerd irapfnjaicLg r^ "^povifi ryf 
xdpiTOCt Iva Xdpufiev i?,eov kcU ;t^piv 
effpcjfiev elg evKaipov po^^etav. 

V. Hue 7^9 ipxtspst^c i^ dv^punuv 
hifiPavoftevoc ii^ig dv^punov Ko&iaTOr 



Seeing then that we have a great 14 
high-priest, that is passed into the . 
heavens, Jesus the Son of God, let 
us hold fast our profession. For we 15 
have not an high-priest which can- 
not be touched wi^ the feeling of 
our infirmities; but was in all 
points tempted like as we are, yet 
without sin. Let us therefore come 16 
boldly unto the throne of grace, 
that we may obtain mercy, and find 
grace to help in time of need. 

For every high-priest taken from V. 
among men is ordained for men in 



former portion the Apostle had mentioned Christ as the high-priest faithful 
and merciful. The same official dignity and characteristic disposition are 
here brought before us, as a. motive to perseverance and fidelity in our 
Christian calling, and to confident prayer for heavenly assistance. The 
contents of i. 4-14 and iii. 1-4, which show Christ's superiority both to the 
angels and to Moses, illustrate the aptness of the .expression, " great high- 
priest." It is impossible not to perceive that the author's mind naturally 
reverts to the priestly function of Christ as of the highest importance, 
and essential to the result of his mediatorial work. Any right view is 
opposed to the supposition, that, in representmg our Lord as a priest or 
sacrifice, the writer merely accommodates to Jewish feelings and language. 

" Into the heavens." The original requires the sense of through^ and 
this is confirmed by other passages. Comp. vii. 26, ix, 11, 12, where see 
the note, and Eph. iv. 10. It is remarkable that although this sense had 
been suggested by Wiclif, whose version is " persed heuenes," none of the 
early English translators have followed it. The figure of God's gracious 
throne is thought by Stuart to refer " to the mercy-seat in the temple on 
which God is represented as sitting enthroned. There he heard the sup- 
plications of his people which were presented by the high-priest ; there he 
accepted their oblations," <Ssc. But, as the mercy-seat, that is, the golden 
cover of the ark, called also the propitiatory, (iXao'rijpiov,) was in the holy 
of holies into which the high-priest entered only once a year, it would be 
incongruous to represent it as the place from which prayer was habitually 
heard. The allusion most probably is to the figurative idea of God as a 
universal monarch seated on his throne, and thence dispensing his favours. 
See 1 Kings xxii. 19, Ps. xi. 4, xcvii. 2, Isa. IxvJ. 1. The suppliant is 
encouraged to resort thither for mercy and grace for seasonable aid. The 
last words are a literal translation of the Greek. 

V. 1-4. These and the following verses are a continuous portion of the 

train of thought begun in iv. 14, where the chapter should have commenced. 

5 
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things pertaining to God, that he 
may offer both gifts and saorifioes 

2 for sins : Who can have com})a8sioa 
on the ignorant, and on them that 
are out of the way; for that he 
himself also is compassed with in- 

3 firmity. And by reason hereof he 
ought, as for the people, so also for 

4 himself, to offer for sins. And no 
man taketh this honour unto him- 
self, but he that is called of Ood, as 

6 was Aaron. So also Christ glorified 



rai rd npdc rdv i^eov, Iva irp9ofip^ 
d&pd re KfU 'dveiac ^^p oftaprtuVt /ttT' 
pioira&elv dwafuvoc roZc ayvooOai Koi 
ir^MWfihoic, iwel ical atrrdc irepUeiToi 
da^heiav ical 6td ravnfv d^etXtt, 
KO&i^ nepl Tov Xaov, o6t» xai nepi 
iaifToO npoa^ipeiv v^rdp afiOpTuuv, Ka^ 

dXXH KaXovfievoc ^d tov &eov, ko^o^ 
ireg koI *Aap^, O^to xd 6 Xpurrdc 



8 



A high-priest is described as a man, selected from his brethren and ap- 
pointed to act for them in relation to Grod, to offer in their behalf sacrifices 
for sin ; one who is able to compassionate ignorant and erring persons^ 
because he is himself pressed on all sides by sinful infirmity. On account 
of this infirmity, {Sia raur»jv,) he is bound to offer for himself as well as for 
others. This dignified ofiice no man may assume of his own accord ; he 
alone can lay claim to it whom God calls, as was the case with Aaron. 
The auflior then makes his application of what he had said to Christ Cer- 
tainly there would be little relevancy or propriety in so doing, if Christ^s 
priestly character and office were a mere figure to express dignity, and 
employed simply out of an accommodating courtesy to Jewish thought and 
usage. — " Gifts and sacrifices f ' that is, oblations of various kinds. Qvtfia^ 
from ^vu, to slay, although properly an animal sacrifice^ is not thus re- 
stricted ; as it b used to designate Cain's oblation of fruit in Gen. iv. 3, 5, 
and in a similar way elsewhere. — ^Ayvoovtfi properly denotes such as sin 
through want of knowledge or consideration. But it ought not to be 
limited to this class of offenders. In ix. 7, the noun is used for sins in 
general, as is proved by the nature of the high-priest's action there narrated, 
and by viL 27, where in reference to the same action the word employed 
is " sins" without any qualification. — Msrpio^aAsiv^ to be moderate or mild 
towards, to be indulgent, to compassionate. 

5, 6. Whitby considers this language as a confirmation of his state- 
ment made on ii. 10, that Christ was consecrated to the priestly office by 
his sufferings. '* Whence," says he, '^ it must follow that he could not 
exercise his sacerdotal function till afler death; and this the Apostle 
showeth here by saying, he was made^a high-priest by the Father, saying, 
' Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten thee.' " The quotation he 
rightly explains of Quist's resurrection, referring for proof to Acts xiii. 38. 
Peiroe also applies the passage in the same way, and even introduces the 
theory in his paraphrase of ver. 7 : " Who, before he was constituted such a 
high-priest, even while he dwelt here on earth in fiesh," 6so. In his note he 
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pia, akV 6 Xdyjaac rrp6g abrov' vlog not himself to be made an high- 
t ftav d avy iyiit a^fiepov yeyiwrfKa of priest; but he that said unto hiA, 
Ka^dc K(U h irepi^ Xeyer ad lepeiic etc Thou art my Son, to-day have I 
rdv aluva Kard t^ rdiiv m?,xioe6iK, begotten thee. As he saith also in 6 

another piacBf Thou art a priest for 
ever after the order of MelchisedecL * 



remarks as follows:— "By these two verses the priesthood of Christ 
appears plamly to bear date after his resurrection ; which is very contrary 
to the opinion which has been commonly received, that he was a priest and 
acted as such in his death." He acknowledges that this opinion has " some 
plausible ailment to support it" It would occupy too much space to 
examme and refute all his alleged proofs in defence of his position. They 
may be set asid« if we carefully consider, that the one sacrifice of Christ 
made by his voluntary offering of himself upon the cross is represented in 
the epistle as made available by his entrance into heaven, and there acting 
as our perpetual intercessory high-priest. The oblation may be said to 
have beeu begun on earth, and to be consummated in heaven, the whole 
action both here and there, constituting the one effectual and never to be 
repeated offering. That the reader may judge for himself of the character 
and value of Peirce's reasoning, I will transcribe a short portion. " The 
commencement of his priesthood is perpetually through this epistle 
reckoned to be at his resurrection, and going into heaven. So chap. iv. 14 
vi. 20, vii. 23, (this reference is probably a mistake, as it is nothing to the 
purpose,) 26, viii. 1^ ix. 1 1, 12, x. 10-12, 19-21." Not one of this array of 
texts says a word about " the commencement of his priesthood." He 
argues from viii. 4, " that Christ was not a priest on earth." But the 
meaning is evidently this, that a mere earthly priest was unnecessary, as 
the Mosaic succession supplied abundance. But Christ's priesthood was 
of another sort, and was exercised permanently in heaven. I omit other 
attempts to sustain his theory, as they are inferior to these if possible. 

The meaning of the verses is self-evident. Christ did not constitute 
himself high-priest. He neither came nor spoke nor acted of himself, 
neither did he seek his own glory. John v. 36, 37, viii. 42, vii. 16, viii. 
38, 40, V. 19, 20, 30, viii. 50, 54. He glorified him to become high-priest, 
who, by raising him from the dead (Rom. vi. 4,) " declared him to be the 
Son of God in power," (Rom. i. 4,) and who had long before announced 
him as an everlasting priest like Melchisedek. The point of the two verses 
is that God glorified Christ by honouring him with this most distinguished 
high-priesthood. The period of its commencement has nothing to do with 
the subject. 

" Order." The original word may be thus transktted, but if this be 
understood to mean series as of a eourse, it does not seem very apposite, 
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7 Who in the days of his flesh, when 
he had offered np prayers and sap- 
plications, with strong crying and 
tears, nnto him that was able to 
save him firom death, and was heard 

8 in that he feared ; thongh he were 
a Son, yet learned he obedience by 

9 the tJg. which he suffered: And 
being made perfect, he became the 
author of eternal salvation nnto all 

10 them that obey him ; called of God 
an high-priest after the order of 
Melchisedec. 



*0f h TOlc ifiipatC '*^C oapKdc abrov, 7 
deitreic re xdl UeTripia^ wpdc rdv cJwa- 
fievov au^eiv airdv kx ^tcvarov ficrd 
Kpavy^C If^X^P^ *«^ doKpvuv wpoaeviy-' 
Koc Kol eiooKovtr^elc dird r^ eiXapeiaf, 
Koineq Cw vloc, ifia&ev &^* Cn> Itrcc&e 8' 
H^ iiroKoqv, Koi Te?,eui^elc tyevero 9 
irdai Tolc ircaxovcvaiv aiT<^ alrioc ffo- 
Ttfpiac aluvicVf wpoaayopev^elc *ffd tov 10 

Xioedhc, 



as the whole series is limited to two, the type and the antitype. It prob- 
ably expresses rank, character, quality. The general idea of likeness is 
substituted by the author himself in viii. 15, and the Syriac version of the 
Psalm so translates the original Hebrew. 

7-10. The antecedent of " who" is the prominent subject of discourse, 
Christ, and not the immediately preceding Melchisedek. ^' Heard in that 
he feared." The Greek bears two translations, either of which makes a 
good meaning. 'EuXajSsU may signify piety ^ religiousness of character^ and 
cL^ro be taken in the sense of for, on account q^ as in Matt, xxviii. 4. The 
idea will then be that Christ was heard in his distress on account of his piety 
and holiness ; pro sua reverentia: Vulg. Or, as the word is used for fear 
in general, (see Passow^s Greek Lexicon,) it may here stand for the object 
of fear. Then delivered should be substituted for heard, and the meaning 
will be, delivered from what he feared. This could not be simply death, 
nor even the pains of crucifixion which were to precede it. It was rather 
that overwhelming horrour which bowed down the Redeemer's soul and 
made it " exceeding sorrowful." From this agonizing state of mind and 
feeling which had so powerful an influence on his physical frame, he was 
delivered, as is proved by his calmness and dignity of manner in all the 
subsequent scenes of his passion until his death. The particularity of the 
statement here made proves that the author was well acquainted with the 
agony in Gethsemane as related in the Gospels. — " A son," This does not 
accurately express the true sense of the original. The Greek, it is true, is 
without the article ; but the word becomes definite from its connection and 
well known application, as in Matt. xii. 41, 42, " men of Nineveh" and " a 
^ueen of the south" necessarily recal to the minds of the hearers the gene- 
ration and royal personage referred to. Here our English idiom allows the 
most literal translation and thereby gives the precise meaning : " though he 
were Son." The single word comprehends his whole dignity. The trans- 
lations of Wiclif, Tyndale, and the Geneva, omit the article, but introduce 
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11 Tlepl oi itoXa^ Iffuv 6 ^yog koI dvtr- 
epftifvevrog. ?^yeiv, trrel vu'&pol yv^o- 

12 vart T€ug dKocug, KcU yiiq ^^eiXovref 
elvai diddaKoXoi did rdv xpovovy ird^v 
Xpeiov ix^f '^^ 6i6daKen> iftdc, riva 
rd ffToixeia r^f &PXVC f^ T^yiuv tov 
"^soVf Koi yeyovare xp^to^ ix^vrec yd- 

18 XoKTOc Koi oif arepeuc rpo^. Tide 
yd^ 6 fierixav ydXcucroc direipoc Xoyov 



Of whom we have many things to 11 
say, and hard to be uttered, seeing ye 
are dull of hearing. For when for 12 
the time ye ought to be teaichers, ye 
have need that one teach you again 
which be the first principles of the 
oracles of God; and are become 
such as have need of milk, and not 
of strong meat For every one 13 
that usetii milk is unskilful in the 
word of righteousness ; for he is a 



GocPs^ quite unnecessarily. " He learned obedience/' that is, he experienced 
it. The submission itself made him fully comprehend what it was to obey. 
On "being made perfect," see the note on ii. 10. 

11. The Apostle has several times brought before his reader in close 
connection the priesthood of Melchisedek and that of Christ. It is a subject 
which evidently occupies his mind, an engrossing theme on which he is pre- 
paring to concentrate his thoughts. His tongue is ready to break forth 
with the noble topia But the proper moment has not yet fully come. The 
thoughts and feelings and spiritual conceptions of his readers must be yet 
further trained and disciplined. And therefore he proceeds as follows 
from this verse to the end of chapter sixth. 

Us pi S\). It is of no consequence as regards the general sense, whether 
this be rendered ' concerning which,' that is the analogy of the priesthood 
of Christ to that of Melchisedek, or * concerning whom,' meaning either of 
these personages. I should prefer the latter, understanding it of Christ, as 
the prominent and most important subject of discourse. The particular 
characteristic of Christ is, of course, his priesthood as analc^ous to that of 
Melchisedek. 

* To speak of whom we have much discourse (or matter,) and hard to 
be explained.' The reason of the difficulty lies not so much in the nature 
of the subject as in the condition of the hearers : ' ye have become dull in 
hearing.' " Ye are'^ does not express the full meaning of the Greek. It is 
used also in the next verse, and in both it implies that they had declined 
from a former better Christian condition, which is alluded to in vi. 10, x. 
32-35. If olxoaiV expresses the instruments of hearing, as would seem to 
be favoured by the use of the plural, it must be taken by a figure for the 
sense itself. 

12-14. If rim be connected with the preceding clause, the meaning 
will be * that some one teach you.' If with what follows, the words must be 
translated ' certain elementary principles,' or, what (they are,) and some 
term to denote the teacher must be understood with 6i$d<fxsi^, The for- /^ ^^^^v^ 
is the simpler construction. " The oracles of God" are identical with 
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14 babe. But strong meat bdongeth 
lo them that are of ftill age, even 
those who by reason of nse have 
their senses exercised to discern 
both good and eviL 

VI. Therefore, leaving the principles 
of the doctrine of Christ, let ns go 
on onto perfection ; not laying again 
the foundation of repentance from 
dead works, and of faith toward 



ducaioowifC v^moc yu^ tori, TeXeiuv 14 
di ioTiv 4 ertpeii rpo^, rinf Sid ri^ 
i^iv rd altrhfT^pta yeyvfivaa/iiva i^ov- 
T(jv irpdf diuKpunv koXov re koZ kokov. 

Aid d^hrrec rdv r^f dpxnc tw) Xpio-- VL 
roO Xoyov M r^ TeXetorrjra ^epofie^a, 
foi waXiv '^efiiXiov KaTaPakTuofievoi 
fteravoioQ &irb veKpQv ipyuv xat irtff' 



the ^ doctrine'' of vi. 1, and tibe langnage m each place denotes the ele- 
mentary principles of the Christian religion. The figures of milk and babes 
for instruction adapted to weak and imperfect disciples, and of strong food 
or meat and full grown men for that suitable for ripe and advanced 
Christians, is used by St. Paul in 1 Cor. iii. 2. The former figure, however, 
does not always imply a state of feebleness and ignorance, but is sometimes 
expressive of simplicity, humbleness and docility. See 1 Pet. ii. 1,2. 

*' Word of righteousness :" either, the Christian doctrine of justification ; 
or, more probably, the doctrine or system of righteousness, holiness, true 
religion. In each of these three verses, as in iv. 12, the comparison runs 
into the thing compared or intended to be illustrated. To have the senses 
80 exercised as to enable one to discern good and evil, is expressive of 
maturity of mental growth, and is here employed to denote a practically 
sound, discriminating and advanced religious condition. See Gen. iii. 5, 
where the tempter promises a condition of knowledge and happiness very 
far beyond the uninformed state of mere children. 

vi. 1-3. " Wherefore :" This may be connected with v. 11, thus : 'as 
I have much to say, let us, leaving the first principles, however important 
they may be, go on,' &c. Or, most probably, the connection is nearer, 
with vs. 13, 14 ; as if he had said, ' as every true disciple must wish to 
grow in grace and knowledge, and not to remain in the condition of weak 
and uninformed children,' &o. — " Perfection," that is, thorough Christian 
character, both as to knowledge and godliness. — " The foundation of repent- 
ance and faith." The genitives are exegetical, repentance and faith being 
themselves the foundation spoken of. — ^' Dead works ;" that is, such as are 
deadly, destructive in their nature and result : — " Baptisms," ^oMr'ri(ffjt&w. 
As this word never occurs for Christian baptism, but for Jewish ablutions 
both in the Old and New Testaments, some have here explained it of such 
washings. But this is at variance with the context, which Requires us to 
understand it of a Christian principle or institution, or at the very least to 
comprehend this as its principal meaning. There is the strongest proba- 
bility that Christian baptism is meant. The word elsewhere employed is 
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2 reuf tni ^eovt Paima/uiv ^.iSaxyd ^^^ God, of the doctrine of baptisms, 2 

i^eceuc re xeip<2Vf avacTuaeijg re vcKpuv and of laying on of hands, and of 
8 Kol Kpifiarof aluviov. Kal tovto iroi^ resurrection of the dead^ and of 

eternal judgement. And this will 3 



^difTufiMi, but pa/itTt<fy.Qc is equally proper in itself, and is used with 
^d'Tk-Kfie for John's baptism by Josephus.* Why the plural is employed 
instead of the singular is not easy to say. By some, Jewish ablutions 
and Proselyte baptisms are thought to be comprehended in the mean- 
ing, although Christian baptism is most prominent. I can see no prob- 
ability that the author intended any union of such merely external 
washings with fundamental principles of Christianity. Some have imag- 
ined the plural to be employed in reference to the practice of trine 
imimersicai. But this usage cannot be proved to have been so ancient, 
or sufficiently general to justify the supposition of such an allusion, and the 
baptian so performed was still one. Neither can the plural be explained 
in reference to the multitudes baptised, as Theodoretf, and after him 
some modem writers have supposed ; for the rite itself, not the numbers 
submitting to it, is the subject. It has been suggested by Grotius, that the 
plural form is intended to intimate the twofold nature of bapti3m, both 
external and internal. But why then is such use confined to this passage 1 
We might surely expect it where St. Peter defines baptism in his first 
epistle, iii. 21. Most probably it is used by way of distinction, to denote 
the superiority of the Christian rite to all outward Jewish cleansing, as the 
one sacrifice of Christ is expressed by the plural in ix. 23 for a similar 
reason. — ^^ The laying on of hands" is confirmation, as is generally allowed 
and shown also by the context. — ^^ Eternal judgment," that is, judgment of 
final and everlasting doom. — ^'^And this we will do," ^roi^tfof^sv. The 
future indicative is probably the true reading, and the writer doubtless- 
expresses his intention to proceed by divine favour, beyond the elementary 
principles already mentioned, to a fuller and more perfect development of 
Christian doctrine. The subjunctive <oi^(f6jfi.5v, let us or may we do, though 
suppoited by some external authority, would be out of place ifi such an 
association. 

4-6. The yap, Jbr, has a logical connection with the former portion. 
The author expresses his determination to instruct them thoroughly in the- 
nature of the Gospel, in order to guard them against apostasy, inasmuch as-- 
it is so dangerous a state, recovery from which in such circumstances is im- 
possible. 

In examining this portion, it is important to endeavour to determine 
the meaning of its several clauses. The direct bearing which it has om 

* See Aotlq. Lib. xTlif . cap. ▼!. sect. S, p. 805, "Edit, Hud. 
t In loc. Opera, torn. ilL p. 410. 
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Bome doctiinal points could not iaQ to exert an influence on its interpreta- 
tion. This will appear in what follows. 

" Enlightened :" " Were once Ijghted :*' Cranmer ; and in x. 32, " had 
receaved lyght." So the Geneva translation, using the word " lightened ;** 
and to the same purpose the other old English translations. Hie use of 
this word elsewhere as applied to Christians shows the meanuig to be, 
properly instructed in the true nature of the Gospel ; and this not solely 
intellectually and theoretically by merely human teaching, but also spirit- 
ually and practically by the accompanying agency of the Holy Spirit. 
Thus in John i. 9, Quist is said to " light every man,'' where nothing less 
than a real religious illumination as beaming from him *' the true light" 
and offered to all, can possibly be intended. He is said to enlighten every 
man, because it is the nature and tendency of his Grospel so to do, as in 
Rom. ii. 4, God's goodness is said to ^^ lead to repentance." In Eph. i. 18 
and iii. 9, the object both of the Apostle's prayer and of the ministerial 
grace given to him, cannot be limited to any illumination less thorough. 
The noun is also used in the same broad sense of religious mental illumina- 
tion in 2. Cor. iv. 4-6. In the Septuagint also and the version of Aquila, 
the Hebrew word to teach is often rendered by the Greek term employed 
in the epistle. See Schleusner's Thesaurus Vet. Test, sub voce, and Drusius 
in loo. This may therefore be regarded as the meaning of the word, as 
settled by scriptural usage, both here and in x. 32. 

Another view, however, seemingly more limited, but no doubt origi- 
nally intended to comprehend or imply this, claims very high antiquity. 
The venerable Syriac version translates here, " gone down to baptism," aftd 
in X. 32, " ye received baptism." The date of this version is somewhat 
uncertain, but most late critics agree that it is as old as the second century. 
Miehaelis in his Introduction* has advanced some considerations to show 
that the Syriac Hebrews may not be quite so ancient as the other books 
of that translation. In his exposition of the epistle, however, he retracts 
this opinion.f The remarkable fact that the word cumro always occurs in 
Hebrew as the translation of priest, and never elsewhere in the New Tes- 
tament in any form except in Acts xiv. 13 (in Syr. 12,) and xix. 35, where 
it is used of an idolatrous priest and service, while cohen is the term else- 
where and very frequently employed, seems to indicate not only a different 
translator, but also a different period when the respective words were in 
most general use. ' This difference cannot possibly have been owing merely 
to an incidental selection of one of two words equally well known and 
eommonly used, for it occurs in the Hebrews thirty times. 

* Bishop Marsh's Translation, vol. ii. part i. chap. rii. sect. 3, p. 5 et seq. 
t Erklaerung des Briefes an die Hebraeer, 1763, p. 103. 
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Several of the &diers of the 4th centurj and afterwards follow 
the Syriac translation. Thus Thbodorbt : " who have come to all holy 
baptism ;''* and probably Crrysostom, though he is not very clear ;f also 
Thsophtlact, who speaks of the impossibility of receiving baptism again.^ 
In the same way it is applied by Epiphanius.§ I cannot find this exposi- 
ticm of the texts in Hebrews in Justin Martyr, iRBNiEus, or Ctprian. 
Tbrtulliak quotes the former text at length but gives no exposition.] 
Clbhsnt of Alexandria cites the latter in close connection with what he is 
saying about Christian knowledge, but without any reference to baptism.^ 
Origen quotes the passage from the sixth chapter, but says not a word 
about baptism. He quotes it also in reference to receiving the Holy 
Spirit, but without speaking of baptism. And again he quotes it, without 
any mention of baptism, although immediately afterwards he quotes 
largely the texts that do bear on this sacrament ; and in a subsequent 
work, he quotes it again without any allusion to baptism.** The conclusion 
seems to be, that these early writers either did not know or choose to 
sanction this translation of the word. 

The use of the term illumination for baptism is certainly very ancient. 
Justin Martyr is the first writer in whom it is found, but he employs it in 
such a way as shows, that about the year 140 when he is said to have 
written his first Apology,f f in which it occurs, it was in common use. The 
place is particularly worthy of notice, because it shows also the reason why 
this word was applied to baptism. Justin is giving an account of Christianity 
and speaking of a convert to the faith. He mentions him as baptized and 
regenerated. ^'This laver is called illumination, inasmuch as they who 
learn these things," that is, the truth of the Gospel, *^ are illuminated in 
mind,^"* Attempts have been made to alter the text of Justin, so as to 
make him speak a different language. But the common reading is authentic, 
and there is no good authority for any other. Some Olumination preceded 
baptism, which was its seal and consummation, and presumed all who 
thereby publicly professed Christianity to have been already in some 
degree instructed in its truths, and in some degree enlightened by the 
Holy Spirit. The usage is somewhat uialogous to that of covenant for 
dreumcision. Justin proceeds thus: ** And moreover, in the name of Jesus 
Christ who was crucified under Pontius Pilate, and in the name of the Holy 
Spirit who by the prophets announced before all things relating to Christ, 

* Opera, torn. HI. p. 410. f Opera, Edit Bened. torn, xff . p. 9S. % Opera, torn, ft p. 6B3. 

I Adr. Her. Lib. ii. Hter. zxxlx. or lis., agatiut the CMbvi ; Edit PtetaT. Parte. UBl p. 4M. 

I De Pudleitf a, zx. p. 58S, Opera, Edit Rigalt Parte. 11175. 

<r Stromata, !▼. p. 514, Opera, Edit Sylburg. 

•* Opera, Edit Bened. Paris. 1738, torn. I. p. 378, 388, 560, UL 907. 

ft Cave, Htetorte Litoraria, Oxon. 1740, toI. L p. 61, 68. 
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Ae iUuminaied person is washed." It is evident that he regards the 
former oondition as preceding the latter. Afterwards he speaks of the 
baptized party as brought where the Christian oommunity is assembled 
together, " who offer fervently common prayers both for themselves and 
for the illuminated ^raon* and for all men every where."f 

In the Sibylline Oracles, which is generally regarded as a pious fraud of 
the second century, the phrase ^Svuft q>uri^€^ai, to be enligktened by waterSy 
occurs in reference to John's baptism.^ Clement of Alexandria mentions 
several names which were applied to baptism, and among them ^^illumina- 
tion by which the holy and saving light is perceived." There is no doubt 
that illumination was considered as in part a pre-requiate of baptism, and 
in part as given or pledged in the sacrament itself, and continually com- 
municated to the Christian. This may serve to explain his language; 
" being baptized,.we are illuminated ; being illuminated, we are adopted ; 
being adopted, we are made perfect ; being made perfect, we are rendered 
immortal."§ In the Apostolical Constitutions the '* illuminated" are dis* 
tinguished from "^ the faithful," who are called on to pray earnestly for 
them that they may be initiated into the death of Christ, and numbered 
among the saved in his holy church. It is plaui that the writer refers to 
candidates for baptism. His annotator remarks, that in Cyril of Jerusa- 
lem, the illuminated are distinguished from catechumens, those already 
baptized, and the faithful ; and that the name is applied to those who are 
earning to baptism. To the same purpose Zonaras, "' they who are pre-' 
paring for illumination" or *^ baptism," and in the Eudiology or Greek 
Ritual. II 

Among other passages from the Greek fathers Suioer quotes the fol- 
lowing, which are especially worthy of notice.^ " Maximus (in his scholia) 
on the 3d chapter of tiie book on the celestial hierarchy, (ascribed to) 
Dionysius the Areopagite, p. 14, says : Observe that illumination precedes 

* In the Oxford Tract, entitled Records of the Church, No. ziii. which contains a portion of 
Justin's account, the translation is, ^«who is now illaminated." The Greeic has nothing correspond- 
ing to now ; it is simply rov ^Tia^evTog, and the Introduction of such a particle might give the 
impression that Justin meant to connect in point of time the baptism and the illumination. A 
trifling addition inadvertently made to an original text may give such a colouring to the expression as 
shall very materially alter the writer's meaning. Thus, Archbishop Wake, in his translation of the 
account of the martyrdom of Polycarp has *^ one of which," namely of.the elect, ** this great martyr, 
moat certainly was;" (Apostolical Fathers, New York, 1810, sect. Itt, p. 247 ;) and Milner, in his His- 
tory, translates the same passage. "> was doubtless one :" (Boston and Philadelphia Edition, cent. L 
chap. V. p. 215.) The italicised words are not in the Greek, and might easily lead to a misapprehea- 
Bion of the original author^s idea. 

t Justin, Edit. Thirlby, Lond. 1732, pp. 90, 01, 85. 

X Sibyll. Orac. lib. i. in Biblioth. Max. Vet. Pat. torn. viii. p. 13, Edit. De la Eigne, Paris. 1(194. 

g Peedag. lib. i. cap. vi. p. 93. Gomp. also what he says of illumination in p. 95. 

I Gonst. Apost. lib. viii. cap. vii. in Coteler. Pat. Apost. Edit. Le Olerc, Antwerp. 1700) vol. i. p. 394. 

Y Thesaurus Ecclesiasticus, Amstel. 1728, torn. ii. col. 1493, 1493. 
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baptism, ro ^Gjfid'iMi «^d rdu j3a«nV|MMiD(. Chrysostom says, '^Tbe her- 
oics have bafydsm, but not illuminatioiif and they are baptized indeed 
in body, but are not enlight»ied in soul ; for as also Simon was baptized, 
bat not enlightened, so are they found in the same condition."* 

Hie attention of the reader is requested to some remarks of Cardinal 
Hugo on these verses. *^ Those who have been <moe enlightened : in mind, 
by distinguishing between good and evil, so as not to call good evil and 
darkness li^t. Eph. v., ye were sometime darkness, but now are ye light 
in the Lord. Isa. Iviii., he will fill my soul with splendours,f that is, with 
fiiith and virtues to enlighten it, and not only to enlighten the mind, but 
to recruit and delight the afifections. Therefore he adds, have tasted," ^eo. 
After briefly remarking that the tasting refers to difierent states as of 
chUdhood, probation, perfection, he expliuns, " tasted of the heavenly gift," 
by, ^ have obtained remission of sins in baptism." Afterwards he says : 
^ The first taste is in the remission of sins, the second in the performance 
of good works, the third in the contemplation of celestial things. And 
have been made partakers of the Holy Ghost ; that is, the assisting grace 
of the Holy Spirit, enabling them to perform good works. — Again to be 
renewed, that is, to be again baptized, to become by baptism new persons." 
And yet afterwards he says : *^ To be restored again to their former con- 
dition, so as to become like vii^ns after a &11." He explains impossible 
by difficult, — ^The internal divine life is evidently the author's leading idea, 
and he connects it with the sacrament of baptism. Just so in his comment 
on John vi., the spiritual reception of Christ by faith is the principal 
thought, which in like manner he associates with the sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper. J 

Whitby contents himself witht an ipse dixit. ^ Once ailightened 
(in baptism.) It is very probable that this phrase obtained from the 
beginning of Christianity, and so this answers to the doctrine of baptisms, 
ver. 2." And on x. 32 : ^' illuminated, that is, baptized into the Christian 
faith." — Hammond is not very clear and hardly consistent with himself. 
For " enlightened," he substitutes " have been received into the church by 
baptism ^" and says in his note, *' those that have been enlightened, that 

* This pawage, although nsoally printed in the editions of Chrysostom, is ascribed to an nnknown 
author. It occurs in the 116th Bomily, Op. torn. xli. p. 418 E. The Benedictine editor considers 
the homily to have been delivered at Constantinople in the latter part of the 4th century, and to- 
wards the end of the episcopate of Gregory Nazianzen. The statement which it contains is important 
and true, although the language is not consistent with what Chrysostom says of Simon in his homily 
addressed to the newly illuminated, torn. iii. p. 58. 

t The quotation agrees with the Vulgate, except in the word my and the tense of the verb : Im- 
plebit splendoribus anlmam tuam. The English translation, more in accordance with the Hebrew, 
is M thine health shall spring forth speedily.*' 

X See my Essay on our Lord*s discourse at Capernaum, Appendix, pp. 154, 155. 
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certainly signifies baptism, which among the ancients was generally called 
illumination." And yet the same word in x. 32 he paraphrases thus : 
^ You did first receive the faith," referring to Rom. xiii. 11, where he uses 
the same phrase for "^ believed." 

Of these two leading expositions, I think there can be little doubt of * 
the former being that intended by the author of the Hebrews. But either 
of them must imply the fkct expressed by the other. If the Christians here 
described had been bi^tized, doubtless both before and after baptism their 
minds had been enlightened in the saving truths of Christianity ; and if 
they had formerly become so enlightened, it cannot be doubted that they 
had avowed tlieir faith by publicly professing Qurist in that sacrament. 

'' Have tasted of the heavenly gift^ and were made partakers of the 
Holy Ghost" The figure of tasting, which seems to flow naturally from 
that employed in v. 13, 14, expresses satisfaction, enjoyment, springing 
from free participation. Any feebler sense is precluded by the context, 
and in this sense tde word is repeatedly used. It is sufficient to cite one 
passage in St Peter which is quoted from the Psalms : '^ If ye have tasted 
that the Lord is gracious," 1 Pet ii. 3. Ps. xxxiv.'8, (Sept xxxiiL 9.) 
" The heavenly gift" and " the Holy Ghost" are probably equivalent, the 
latter clause being exegetical of the former. Thus the ffifUmH be identical 
with that mentioned by our Lord in his discourse to the Samaritan woman, 
which he explains by calling it *^ the living water which he would give^^ 
that is, according to a very frequent use of the figurative term water, the 
Holy Spirit See John iv. 10, 14, and viL 37-39. The participation of 
the Spirit here mentioned is certainly intended of his ordinary influences, 
as it is the state of a Quristian which is being described ; but as in that age 
hb miraculous gifts were frequently dispensed, these may also in part be 
here comprehended. The mention of receiving the gifts and graces of the 
Spirit after baptism is in harmony with what we read in other places. 
See Acts il 38, viii. 15-17, xix. 5, 6. This may seem to favour that 
interpretation which explains " enlightened" of baptism, and this, it may 
also be said, is in harmony with the arrangement in ver. 2. Still, without 
any such limitation of meaning, the language is perfectly natural, as the 
enjoyments communicated by the Spirit are intimately associated with a 
Christian state of religious and spiritual knowledge. 

^* Tasted the good word of God :" that is, enjoyed the fulfilment in 
some degree of the gracious promises made by God in the Gospel, witli 
the anticipation of their entire accomplishment hereafter. In a similar 
sense God's word or the thing that he hath promised is used in Josh. xxL 
45, 7a{,m. 14, 15, Jer. xxix. 10, xxxiii*. 14. In the first two, the Septuagint 
has a/a^ov, and in the others xolKov. — ^* The world to come" is a Jewish 
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phrase for Messiah's age or world or kingdom, in ccmtradistinction to that 
which preceded it. It is equivalent to the Gospel dispensation as b^im 
here and continued perpetually hereafter. "^ The powers" of it are itd 
energetic influences and appliances. These may be ordinary or extraor- 
dinary ; and as the context contains nothing to limit the application, but 
rather the contrary, it is best to comprehend both. 

*'If they shall fall away:" So Tyndale, Cranmer, and the Geneva 
Translation. Diodati also, se caggiono. It is unnecessary to trace the 
origin of this rendering. The literal meaning of the Greek is, and having 
fallen awoAf ; and to tins purpose the Vulgate, et prolapsi sunt, and so 
Wiclif and the Eheims' translation : ^ and ben sliden fer awei — and are 
fidlen." The persons before described are most undoubtedly spoken of as 
fidling away, apostatizing from the grace and profession of the Gospel. 
Comp. xii. 15, *' &il of (from) the grace of God ;" also Gral. y. 4, '^ ye are 
faUen from grace," where the same verb is used as here, only compounded 
with a difierent preposition. Whether the apostasy in view be to Judaism, 
or Heathenism, or any erroneous system of philosophy contrary to Christ- 
ianity, or to universal infidelity, is of little consequence. The effect is the 
same. It is impossible, at least in the ordinary condition of the divine 
arrangement in the Gospel scheme, to renew them agam to a state of 
repentance. They cannot be brought back to their former Christian con- 
dition. And the reason follows, " they crucify again the Son of Grod." The 
dignity of the person so unworthily used is expressed by the appellation. 
'Avoufretupou never elsewhere occurs in the New Testament, the word for 
crucify being always written without the preposition. It is best, there- 
fore, with Chrysostom and other ancient authorities, to translate it with 
afttBh or again. The Vulgate has rurswm. The meaning is, that such per<^ 
sons are under the control of the same wicked and diabolical temper 
which demanded Christ's cruel and disgraceful death. They do in heart and 
soul what the murderers did in act. It is the same state of mind, and con- 
sequently in the sight of God the same guilt. '* To themselves :" that is 
probably to their own ruin ; though the pronoun may be redundant here, 
as it frequently is. " Put him to an open shame :" the disgrace attendant 
on the punishment of crucifixion seems to have suggested the word; the 
public contempt thrown upon religion by apostates is the idea. 

The three verses just commented on appear to me to describe a true 
Christian condition and character, and to rec(^ise the danger and of course 
the possibility of falling therefrom irrecoverably. Regarding them in can- 
dour and conscience, I cannot come to any other conclusion. The phrase- 
ology in vs. 4, 5, is strong and definite,'and it will not be easy to say what 
language may describe a truly religious state, if this does not The suppo* 
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sition of fidling in the 6th Terse is put as a case Bot unlikely to happen, ' 
and which the writer most earnestly strives to guard against. To try to 
explain it as hypothetical is to abuse the scienoe of interpretiition, and to 
distort the plain meaning of Scripture. It ia not to be wondered at that 
the advocates of a doctrinal system which denies that a real Qiristian can 
so fall, should have felt a difficulty in this passage. Thb may serve to ac- 
count for certain modifying phraseology to be found in many expositors of 
this dass. I shall quote briefly from two or three writers, who deservedly 
rank among the most distinguished. 

The learned, devout, and candid Doddridge expresses himself as fol- 
lows: ''I see no necesnty for extending in tiiis place tiie energy of tiie 
Spirit beyond his extraordinary gifts. Bishop Hopkins quotes Acts viiL 15, 
which he thinks must include Simon Magus, as a proo^ that unrepenerat^ 
men might receive the Holy Ghost.'' It is not easy to see the bearing of 
tins remark, unless it implies that the Hebrews referred to were also Knre* 
generate. He paraphrases thus : '' Have tasted by same impressions on 
their minds the efficacy of the good word ot God, and Mt eomething of the 
powers of the world to come, awakening in them eome desires after holiness, 
&c If such persons totally fall away from Christianity, it is impossible 
again to renew the good imprentone made (m them," ^ec • He restricts 
^ the enei^ of the Spirit" to ^ extraordinary gifts,"* remarking however, 
that if the clauses — " heavenly gift, partakers of the Holy Ghost" are ex- 
plained of " remission of sin, and sanctifying power and influence," it must 
be observed that the Apostle, in thus giving judgment upon tiie case, if it 
should happen, doee not declare that it actuallg doeeP The same feeling 
qualifies his language in the '* improvement." '^ Let us not. rest in any en- 
lightening we may have received, in any taste we may have had, ^EC.,'nor 
in any operation of the Spirit upon our minds, U> form them to ike moat 
splendid talents and qualify us for the most pompous external services. Men 
may have aU these and fall away^'* dsc. It is strange tiiat such a man as Dod- 
dridge should not have paused to ask himself whether fticA talents and 
qualifications can possibly have come within the range of character intended 
by the Apostie's description ! And equally strange is it that a writer usually 
so candid, should have retained in his paraphrase and note, the erroneous 
tratislation, " if they fall away," without an intimation that tiie original 
required a very different one. 

* The language of MeLeaii la aimilar: <* Have taated of the heeTenly gift, tMis infinmet •f Oa 
BfiMt ate^mpamifinf the wordy and hsve been made partaken of the Holy Ghoat tn kis svpernatmrml 
gifUy a%ck a$ prophecy, discerning of tpirits, several kinds «/ tongnes^ tee. See Paraphraae and 
Commentary on the Hebrewa by AreUbold McLean, in two Tolnmei, 8vo, Lond. 18KH voL L p. IBQi 
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The same impression is made upon the mind, but in a still stronger' 
degree, by reading some remarks of the celebrated Dr. Dwight on these 
verses.* He does not scruple to say that "• the Apostle himself has decided 
that the persons meant are not Christians. Their character is fully ex- 
pressed in the 8th verse, under the image of the earth which beareth thorns 
and briers, while that of Christians is expressed in the 7th, under tiie image 
of the earth which bringeth forth herbs meet for them by whom it is 
dressed. . These are here studiously contrasted. The character* of the 
former is, therefore, exhibited as a direct contrast to that of CSiristians, 
who are represented every where as bringing forth good fruit." I might 
leave this very extraordinary passage without remark, as it bears on its 
&ce such an utter want of exegetical analysis. The first part of the figura- 
tive language might with vastly greater propriety be said to represent the 
state of these persons after having Mien away, and the latter their pre- 
vious Christian character. To assume that the former part is parallel with 
their character as described in the 4th and 5di verses is preposterous, and 
yet this is, necessary in order to support the position he sets out with, that 
^ the Apostle himself has decided that they are not Christians." 

" Secondly, it is not asserted by the Apostle, that those of whom he 
speaks ever actually fall away. The case is stated only in the form of a 
supposition, and he declares only that, should they Ml away, there is no 
possibility of renewing them unto repentance. " Whether such persons do 
in fact fall away is, therefore, left uncertain." Most assuredly, if the per- 
sons spoken of were not true Christians, but such as are fitly described 
under the figure of ground producing briers and thorns, it were absurd to 
speak of their defection. The question is well put by Professor Stuart, 
"Defection from what?" And he gives the only answer that such a theory 
allows, " Prom a graceless condition and from a state of hypocrisy." Cer* 
tainly it was quite unnecessary for Dr. Dwight to resort to a supposed 
case and to the English erroneous translation, in order to vindicate tiie text 
frt)m any thing like an assertion of apostasy in the case of such persons. 
His attempt to do so prompts the suspicion that he could not entirely free 
his mind from the impression that, after all, the Apostle does mean real 
Christians. Even Calvin, although he endeavours to obviate the objections 
to his system which the whole passage suggests, does not hesitate to say 
that these words " mark a thorough defection /rom the (?05pe/;" Apostolus 
notat universalem ab Evangelio defectionem."f 



« Theology ; by Timothy Dwight, S. T. D., LL. D., late Prealdent of Yale College. Middletowiif 
1818, Serm. Ixxxvil. voL ili. p. 259. 

t CommentarU in omnea epistolaa S. PaoU, Jec^ in loo. AmateL 1068. 
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they cracify to themflcflves the Son vliv roO i^eoO xai napaSetyfiariCovTac* 



Dr. Gray, in his dissertation on -the Priesthood of Melchisedek,* also 
attempts to weaken the natural impression of the Apostle's representation. 
^ Those unhappy persons had been enlightened in the doctrine of salvation 
by Jesus ; they had tasted the good word of God, having been convinced of 
(he truth of the Ootpel, and induced to adopt its profession^ and the powers 
of the world to come, or the miraculous powers of Messiahs earthly Jcing- 
dom,^"^ In ft note he remarks as follows : ^ This passage of Scripture and 
that other, chap. x. 29, have nothing to do with the question whether a re- 
generated person may &11 from a state of grace. The question to which 
these passages relate is this : whether a person who has heard the Gospel^ 
and has been enlightened by the Spirit of God to perceive its truth and 
adopt it with joy, may after all renounce the whole system of divine truth, 
and spurn the idea of salvation by the blood of Jesus." But the careful 
inquirer into truth, who is not under the controlling influence of a precon- 
ceived system, will not take an assertion for proof; nor is he likely to be 
satisfied with so meagre an interpretation of the Apostle's language as the 
italicised phrases express. With the words " adopt it with joy," compare 
Matt. xiil. 20, to which the writer seems to allude. 

The Calvinistic divines have adopted the only advisable course consist- 
ent with their theory. If the doctrine of the indefectibility of grace be 
scriptural, consistency requires its advocates to deny that this and all other 
similar places of scripture can relate to the' truly religious. The system 
demands some such exposition as the quotations above given contain. But 
there are divines who maintain this particular tenet, and yet explain this 
passage according to the natural sense of the words, and both admit and 
contend that the Apostle refers to " sincere Christians, persons truly con- 
verted and bom again and true children of God," and that his " language 
describes the successive steps by which a true Christian advances to the 
highest stage of Christian experience.''^ I quote from the work of the 
Rev. Albert Bames,f who has given a very candid and satisfactory exposi- 
tion of the several clauses. He allows, too, that the words translated, " if 
they shall fall away," literally mean, having fallen away. — Such is the 
sense which would strike the great mass of readers. Unless there were 
some theory to defend, they would consider the expressions as describing 
true Christians. The connection demands such an interpretation. The 
object was not to keep those who were awakened and enlightened from 
apostasy, but to preserve those who were already in the church of Christ 

* A Dissertation on the coincidence between tlie Priesthoods of Jesus Christ aiid Melchisedek. 
By Jambs Gray, D. D. Phil. 1810.— A new edition of this Treatise has Just been published by Cartei* 
At Brothers, New Torlc. 

t Notes, explanatory and practical, on the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
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7 r^ yi^ i iriovaa rdv iif air^c ira^Xd- of Ood afresh, and put htm to an 



from going back to perdition. The kind of exhortation appropriate to 
those who were awakened and convicted but not truly converted, would be 
to become converted; not to warn them of the danger of falling away^^ 
Still he does not regard the passage as opposed to the tenet in question. 
^ It is not an affirmation that any had actually fallen away, or that in fact 
they would do it ; but the statement is, that on the supposition that they 
had fallen away, it would be impossible to renew them again." This he 
repeats, adding, " A statement may be made of what would occur on the 
supposition that a certain thing should take place, and j^et it be morally 
certain that the event never would happen. The passage proves that if 
true Christians should apostatize, it would be impossible to renew and save 
them. If then it be asked what was the use of a warning like this, I answer 
it would show the great sin of apostasy from Grod if it were to occur. It 
might be one of the most effectual means of preserving from apostasy. To 
state that a fall from a precipice would cause certain death, would be one 
of the most certain, means of preserving one from falling :" &c. 

Such a mode of reasoning appears to me wholly unsatisfactory. The 
object of the Apostle is to prevent the actual falling away of the persons 
whom he describes as real Christians, and with this view he sets before 
them the horrours of a state of apostasy. It is incredible that he should 
feel and show such concern to prevent what he knew could not occur. 
Such ** a statemenC^ as the author supposes might indeed be made, but such 
a moral motive could not be presented by an inspired or judicious man to 
free moral agents. It were preposterous to offer motives in' order to dis- 
suade creatures from falling over a precipice who were physically in a 
condition which made such a fall impossible. A similar remark applies to 
all Dr. Barnes's analogies. And as to the use of such a warning, it may 
well be asked, what practical good effect can result from showing the 
greatness of a merely hypothetical sin, which: can never possibly occur 1 
And surely there are real sins ^enough to warn men against, without de- 
nouncing threats against such as are merely supposable. The author says 
that no one would have thought of explaining the clause of any but true 
Christians but for the influence of a theory. The same remark is equally true 
of the reasons assigned for the "statement." They owe their existence to 
the same theory. With equal consistency the Universalist might allow the 
doctrine of future and eternal punishment to be revealed, and yet regard 
the representation as made simply in order to deter men from sinning. 

Neither can it be said that the Apostle is only aiding with the Hebrews 
on their own admission, that he employs merely the argumentum adhominem. 
For if the doctrinal theory in view be the true Christian one, the persons ad- 
dressed cannot be presumed to have held any other, and therefore could not 

6 
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7 open shame. For the earth which xi^ ipxofuvcv iferdv xdl rUrcvea flora- 
drinketh in the rain that oometh oft vtv eMerw iKetvoic* ^(' o^ t^oi yn^ 
upon it, and bringcth forth herba ytXraiy fieraXofiflavei elXoyiac dirb rov 
meet for them hj whom it is dressed* ^eoO * U^povaa Si dxav^ac icai rptpS- 8 

8 receiveth blessing from God : Bat Aovf ddoxtfiof xdl Korupac fyyvc, i^ rd 
that which beareth thorns and briers 

is rejected, and ia nigh unto cursing ; 



be reasoned with on such a presumption. The plain truth seems to be, that 
the author of the epistle considered the persons whom he was addressing, al- 
though true Christians, as in imminent danger of falling away, akid therefore 
employs every effort within his power to prevent audi a lamentable issue. 

This whole passage of the epiatie is strikingly parallel with that in x. 
26-31. The expression there, " after having received the knowledge of 
the truth," is equivalent to ^ once enlightened," and confirms the view of 
that term above given. The " treading under foot the Son of God" of the 
one, is similar to the " crucifying afresh" of the other ; and the '* sinning 
wilfully" in the latter passage corresponds with the apostasy of the former. 

7, 8. This figurative language graphically depicts the condition of true 
Christians who improve the blessings given them so as to advance their 
own moral and religious character and that of others ; and also the state of 
apostates, increasing their own evil tendencies and passions, injuring othera 
by the influence of their pernicious example, and exposing themselves to* 
God's righteous indignation. At* oi^^, on account of the proprietors of the 
soil, according to the common usage of the preposition with an accusative. 
Blessing and cursing as applied to the ground is illustrated by Gren. xxvii. 
27, ill. 17. '' yigh unto cursing :" He might have said is cursed, but as 
he wished the Hebrews to make the application to themselves so far as 
was suitable, he delicately introduces this form of expression to soften the 
apparent harshness. — ^^ To be burned :" literally, for burning, by a usual 
Hebraism, the ^ being represented by 6^. 

9-12. Tholuok very truly remarks here that the gentleness and kind- 
ness which mark this passage and x. 32 et seq., are similar to what we 
constantly meet with in St. Paul, especially in his second Epistle to the 
Corinthians, and in Gal. iv. 12, 19. — ^The best ancient authorities omit 
rou xoirou, labour. The author eamestiy wishes that every one whom he 
addresses should exhibit the same zeal, so as to acquire and maintain a full 
assurance of Christian hope even unto the end of life, thus imitating the 
example of those worthies in all ages, who, by steady dependence on God, 
and by patience in trials and perseverance in duty, obtained at last the 
promised inheritance. '* The promises" are evidentiy put for the blessings 
promised. As the Apostie employs the present tense, there is not suffi- 
cient reason to limit to any preceding age the class of persons whom he 
referred to for imitation. 
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9 riXog tig Kavaiv, UeKeiafie^a 6i 
vepl ifuiv, dyamiToi, rd Kpeirrova Koi 
ixofieva aunipia/g, el Koi oUtq XdXov- 

10 fuv, Oi ydf dducog 6 ^80^, iire^^ea- 
^ai Tov ipyov ifuHv Kot T^f dydirffCt fr 
ivedetiaa^e elc rd bvofia abrov, iiaf 
Kov^oavrec Toic dyioic koI diOKOvovvres, 

11 '"Eirt^fiovftev de, iKoermf i)fuhf r^ 
ctlTijv MeiKW<r&ai anovd^ irpdf r^v 
wXripo^piav t^q k^mdog uxpt riXovg, 

12 Iva f»^ vot^pol yevTi<r^ey fUfajrai di tqv 
dtd niareog Koi fitucpo&u/uac xXrfpo- 

18 vofiowTuv raf iirayyeXiac. T^ ydg 
*AI3pad/i tirayyeiXdftevog 6 i^dp, hret 
Kar* Mevbg elx* fiti^ovog dfiooaiy u/Mxre 

14 Koff iavTOVf Xey6W ^ /x^ eiXoyvv eih 
Xoy^atj ae koI TrXrf&vvuv ttAj/i^ww oe* 

16 Kdt ovTQ ficucpo^fi^aac hriruxe T^f 

16 iirayye2Jac. 'Av&ponoi fttv ydiq Kord 



whose end w to be burned. But, 9 
beloved, we are persuaded better 
things of you, and things that ao* 
company salvation, though we thus 
speak. For God m not unrighteous 10 
to forget your work and labour of 
love, which ye have shewed toward 
his name, dn that ye have ministered 
to the saints, and do minister. And 11 
we desire that every one of you do 
shew the same diligence to the full 
assorance of hope unto the end; 
that ye be not slothful but fol- 12 
lowers of them who through faith 
and patience inherit the promiaes. 
For when God made promise to 13 
Abraham, because he could swear 
by no greater, he sware by himself, 
saying, Surely blessing I will bless 14 
thee, and multiplying I will mtilti- 
ply thee. And so, after he had 16 
patiently endured, he obtained the 
promise. For men verily swear by 16 



13-18. ^ Blessing I will bless,'^ &c The repetition denotes intensity 
and is equivalent to, I will certainly or abundantly bless. — ^ Obtained the 
promise :'' that is, what had been repeatedly promised, a son in his old 
age, whose birth was a pledge of future blessings to be bestowed on Abraham 
and his posterity both in this world and in the next. With the eulogy 
here given to Abraham's persevering fiiith, compare Rom. iv. 18-21. — 
^ An oath," &c. It is the very nature and intention of an oath to confirm, 
and thus it tends to terminate all opposition by giving perfect assurance to 
the mind. — ^^ Wherein," iv {>, in which respect; or, on which account; 
with a view to which ; " wherefore ;" to confirm the faith of the heirs of the 
promise. See Robinson^s Lexicon under iv, 3. c jS. — ^^ Confirmed it :" 
ratlier, interposed. Interposuit : Vulgate ; intervenne : Diodati ; ^ puttid 
bitwixe:" Wiolif; "interposed:" Rheims. — "Two immutable things:" 
What these are is by no means dear. Most commentators say, God's 
ordinary promise several times made to Abraham, and his promise as 
confirmed by oath. The question will occur, are these really two distinct 
things, or the same one thing repeated with a confirmatory adjunct? 
Stuart suggests that the promise thus confirmed by oath to Abraham is 
the one thing, and the oaUi of inauguration of Messiah into his priesdy 
office referred to in y. 6, 10, and vi. 20 from Ps. ex. 4, is the other. It has 
also been suggested, that God himself may be one of the immutable things^ 
as he is so in his nature and character ; and his promise, repeated and 
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the greater $ uid ui oath for con- 
flrmatum it to them an end of all 

17 ttrife. Wherein Ood, willing more 
abnndantly to shew unto the heirt 
(tf promise the immntability of his 
oonnsel, confirmed «( by an oath; 

18 that by two immutable things, in 
which it iffoa impossible for Ood to 
lie, we might have a strong consola- 
tion, who have fled for reftige to lay 
hold upon the hope set before us. 

19 Which hope we have as an anchor 
of the soul, both sure and steadfast, 
and which entereth into that within 

20 the veil; whither the forerunner 
is for us entered, even Jesus, made 
a high-priest for ever after the 
order of Melchisedec. 



ToO fuKovoc 6ftvvcvotf KtH Kooifc ahvic 
6vTiXoytac iripof elf pepaUtotv 6 6pKoc. 
'£v f freptoadrepov PwXSfievoc 6 ^edf 17 
hriSel^ai rote KXifpovoftotc r^ knayyt- 
Xiac rd dftera^mv 7% ^ovA^f aCTo9 
ifteoirevaev bpKi^f Iva dUi &vo vpayfuh 18 
mv dfUTO&iruv, h otf ddwarov ^ev- 
oaa^ai ^eov, lex^pdv irapdK^aiv ixo' 
/uv ol Kara^yovrec Kpar^aeu 7% 
irpoiceifUv^ iXmSoc' ^ c&c &yKvpa» 19 
ixofuv 7% infxvc ^ttr^^ re Koi pe- 
paiav Kol elaepxo/ihftfv elc rd iintrepov 
roO Karaiftrdoftaro^t Sirov irpSdpofwc 20 

Toftv HeXxureSiK i/^tepeOc yevoftevof 
elf Tdv aluva. 



attested by oath, the other. The first is perhaps the most probable mean- 
ing. — "Consolation :^' Stuart prefers **' exhortation, persuamon,'' and connects 
it with the verb " to hold fiist" or " lay hold upon." The Greek word 
bears either translation, but the construction '* who have fled to lay hold* 
o^" is in favour of the former. 

19, 20. The Christian's hope is here beautifully represented under the 
image of a strong and safe andior firmly fixed in heaven, thus securing the 
spiritual vessel to which it is attached, however she may be tossed about 
by the storms of the present life. ^^That entereth into that which is 
within the veil;" that is, heaven, corresponding with the holy of holies, 
which is esqf^ressed by the same Greek phrase in the Septuagint of Levit 
xvi. 2, 12, 15. This analogy is fully drawn out by the author hereafter. 
See ix. 12, 24; and x. 19, 20. — Peirce considers the Saviour himself to be 
denoted by the word hope, which he interprets " the object of hope," that 
is, Christ who, he says, is so called in 1 Tim. i. 1, and in Acts xxviii. 20. 
The applicability of the latter text is doubtful. In itp place I wUl refer the 
reader to a passage in the £pistle of Ignatius to the Magnesians, chap. 11, 
where, in ' allusion probably to the text in Timothy, he speaks of " Jesus 
Christ, our hope." Peirce's exposition, however, is quite improbable, smce 
Christ is immediately afterwards said to have already entered as our 
forerunner. The use of the present tense in- reference to the hope seems 
to imply habitual entrance, while the aorist indicates that Christ hath per- 
manently entered. . The character in which he entered into the true holy 
of holies, as exalted high-priest according to the rank of Melchisedek, ia 
now repeated again, and introduces the topic to which the author has 
several times adverted. 
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SECTION III. 

Chap. VII. 

THE DIGKITT 07 OHRISt's PRIESTHOOD SHOWN FROM ITS AVALOQT TO THAT 
OF MXLCHISEDEK, AND FROM OTHER CIRCUMSTANCES. 

The Apostle oomes now at last after much preparation to one of the most 
important topics treated of in the epistle, and which he discusses at greater 
length than any other. I mean, the priestly and sacrificial character of 
Christ The particularity and oomprehensiyeness of this examination mark 
his sense of the vast interest attached to liie subject. It cannot be said 
that he merely accommodates in this respect to Jewish views or prejudices, 
and avails himself of language familiar to his nation, without meaning to 
give a sanction to sentiments which seem to be thereby definitely expressed. 
From the contents of the three following chapters it is evident that it is 
the author^s own opinion, that the old Levitical priesthood, sacrifices and 
services prefigured and represented the function, character and official acts 
of Christ, and that his intention was to represent the correspondence of the 
one to the other. If the former are of divine origin, and were instituted 
partly in order to adumbrate and prepare for the latter, as these chapters 
manifestly teach, then it is futile to say that the writer merely accommo- 
dates to the prevailing language and idea. Doubtless it is true, as Stuart 
remarks, that he " resorts to comparisons of this nature" from '* a regard 
to the condition and feelings of those whom he addressed;" and certainly 
^ it is allowable that he should reason in a manner best adapted to" this 
condition. But, as the same interpreter maintains, there is no ^ accom- 
modation to their mere prejudices." The writer dwells upon the topic in 
its various details, " not because the Jews exalted the high-priest above 
Moses, for this surely they did not ; but because Christ, in the office of 
high-priest, performed that peculiar duty which of all others made him 
what he was, the Saviour of sinners^ the Redeemer of last men ; because 
as priest he ofibred an expiatory sacrifice^ which takes away the sins of the 
world and makes him the propitiation for their offences."* He considers 
the incarnation as historically and actually taking place, not to infuse a 
new element into human nature, but to enable the Redeemer in that nature 
to atone for sin and thereby to procure grace ; and consequently he repre* 
sents him in his incarnate condition both as real sacrififie and priest 

vil. 1-3. The priesthood of Melchisedek and the particular point on 

* Stnait^i CommaBtary ; oontento of v.-— z. 18) pp. 350, 300. 
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Vn. For this Melbhiaedeo, king oi 
Salem, priest of the meet high God, 
who met Ahraham returning from 
the slaughter of the kings, and 

2 Uessed him; to whom also Abra- 
ham gaye a tenth part of all ; first 
being by interpretation king of 



^aXifif lepei^ rod i^eofi rod i^ffiarov, 6 
awavriffac 'Afipaitft imoorpi^ovTi iinb 
r^c «09r$c Tiiv PaaiXkiv ndi eiXey^aac 
ttMv, ^ Koi deKuTfjv dirb iravrov i/ti- S 
ptaep 'APpadfi, irpurov /Up ip/itfvev6ftt' 
vof PaoiXei^ duuuoavvtfc, heeira 6i tcai 



which the analogy turns with that of our Lord, have given rise to much 
discussion. Who and what he was has been a fruitful subject of contro- 
versy. The various opinions which, at different times and among various 
classes, have met with more or less &vour, are mentioned briefly by 
Stuart* and examined by Buddoeus,! and the earlier views may be seen 
also in Suicer.^ The prevailing Jewish opinion that Melchisedek was 
Shem, with the older authorities that maintain it and an unnecessarily full 
refutation of it, may be foimd in Bochart's Phaleg.g It had its origin most 
probably, like many other Jewish figments, in national pride. I shall 
note but two theories. 

Some identify him with the being who is elsewhere represented aa 
appearing to the patriarchs and claiming divine rights and powers. Thus 
the history in Gen. xiv. 18-20 is an account of one of the theophanies. 
But this account is so entirely different from those given in the Pentateuch 
of all the other divine manifestations, as to prove the incongruity of such 
a supposition. It is simply on the face of it a narrative of one person 
going to meet another in order to benefit him. Another objection to this 
theory is, that as the divine personage whose miraculous appearance is 
referred to was the Logos, || it will compel us to admit that the author 
compares Christ with himself, his incarnate with his ante-incarnate ccmdi- 
tion, which is wholly unreasonable. And moreover, it presumes him to 
have had a priesthood while appearing to Abraham, with which his priest- 
hood in his human condition as the son of Mary is compared. Such a 
notion has not a particle of support in Scripture, and is in itself prepos- 
terous. The only rational theory, and in accordance with the scriptural 
representations, is that which regards Melchisedek as a man. 

In reflecting on the subject of Melchisedek, no reader of Scripture can 
fail to be deeply impressed by the fact that so very little is said about 
him. In the history it is all comprehended within threiB verses, and else- 
where in the fourth verse of the 110th Psalm. With these exceptions the 
Old Testament maintains a profound silence respecting this personage. In 
the language of Tholuck : '^Strange and inexplicable this man stands before 
us — a priest of the true God whom Abraham alone of all his family (Josh. 
xxiv. 2,) worshipped, when Heathenism reigned on every side — a priest, 



* ExcursoB xiii. 

% Thes. Eodes. under Um word. 



t HUt. Eccles. V. T. Per. I. Sect. iii. pp. 983-968. 
{ Lib. il. cap. i. p. 09. | See note on i. 10-13, p. 38. 
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fiaat^in^ SoA^/i, 6 Itm paaiksH^ elpn- righteouaness, and after that also 

king of Salem, which is, king of 



who was at the same time a king, who reigned over subjects of the same 
faith no doubt as himself — a priest whose blessing Abraham receives with 
so great a feeling of subordination as to lay, as a subject, the tenth of the 
spoil at his feet ! How came this man to Canaan T [was this his native 
place ? were his people, who under his guidance and authority worshipped 
the Most High God, of Caiiaanitish extraction 1] '^ From what race was 
he sprung 1 Who instructed him in the true faith ] who gave him priestly 
consecration, and in what did that consist 1" To these and other questions 
of the same kind the inspired history furnishes no reply, and what tradition 
communicates is manifestly unworthy of confidence. The statements of Jo- 
sephus, where he goes beyond the record in Genesis, are utterly unfounded. 
He tells us that ^ Melchisedek was a Canaanitish monarch who built Jeru- 
salem, that he first officiated (there ?) as a priest, first built the temple, and 
called the dty Hierosolyma (Jerusalem,) which before had the name of 
Solyma.** On which passage Bochart very truly remarks, that it contains as 
many errours as words.f Yet, although the Scriptures contain scarcely any 
fflformation respecting Melchisedek, the brief annoimcement of him in the 
Psalm as priest of a dlfierent rank from that of Aaron, analogous to that 
of King Messiah, and consequently most dignified, seems almost necessarily 
to imply that, in the time of David, he must have been well known and 
held in honour among the religious Hebrews. We are compelled either to 
admit this, or to grant that the announcement in the Psalm must have been 
an inexplicable enigma. 

Salem is by most commentators identified with Jerusalem, which in 
Ps. Ixxvi. 2, is so called. This was the opinion of Jerome, though he 
remarks that some Jews identified it with a place of the same name near 
8cythopolis.| The historical circumstances mentioned in Gen. xiv., would 
seem to render it probable that it lay considerably north of the holy city. 
The words in 2 Sam. xviii. 18, " AbFaham had reared up a pillar which is. -^^ 
in the king's dale," cannot determine the geographical situation of the place, 
because it is impossible to settle the locality of the king's dale. To assume 
liiat it lay near Jerusalem is to beg the question. Certainty on such a 
point is unattainable. — It may be worthy of remark that the author foutids 
no argument on the meaning of the words Salem and Melchisedek ; he 
adduces them simply on account of the analogy. And so in Gal. iv. 25,, 
he merely remarks tbiat the word Hagar (ro 'A^etp,) in its meaning points 

* HndMm'i Josephus, Jewish Ww, Lib. ▼!. p. 1S9S. 
t Chsnaan, Lib. ii. cap. iv. p. 715^ 

% See Qaeetioni on Genesis and Letter to Eyangelins, Opera, Edit. Martian. Tom. li. pp. 591^ 
and 573. 
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8 peace) without fiither, without v«r, dirdmf, i/titQ^f AyenaXoyitTOf, 3 
mother, without deeoent, haying fmre ipx^ iftepuv ft^re {m^ riXoc 



to Sinai in Arabia, thus oonfirming by an association the analogy he was 
developing. , 

'* Without father," &c. These expressions have often been adduced in 
confirmation of the theory that Melchisedek was a celestial being. But it 
is unreasonable to suppose that such language would be employed by a 
sensible writer in reference to such a being. To speak either of the divine 
Logos, or of an angel, as having neither parents nor commencement of life 
nor genealogy would be preposterous ; and certainly such a representation 
would be very strange in this epistle, and wholly incongruous with its 
general accuracy. The difficulties therefore which may seem to be involved 
in this phraseology, so far from being removed by such a theory, are 
greatly increased. But in truth they are rather apparent than real. The 
almost entire absence of information respecting Melchisedek which marks 
the sacred record is a clew to the true meaning of the passage. His 
parentage both on the side of father and mother is not nientioned, and is 
consequently unknown ; no genealogical list of kings and priests contains 
either his name or the date of his birth or death ; he appears as a person 
sui generis, in a peculiar capacity, brought into view for a special purpose, 
acting simply in reference to it, and then vanishing from the reader's 
notice. The sixth verse contains an intimation from the author himself 
that such is his meaning. It is a good rule of interpretation founded in the 
very nature of language, that an obscure statement may receive illustration 
by some other statement made by the writer in relation to the same sub- 
ject, if it be accompanied by some explanatory adjunct. Here the rule 
applies. The idea intended to be conveyed 'by the term " without descent'* 
or * genealogy' is more clearly given by the exegetical phrase, "whose 
genealogy is not counted from them," that is, the Levitical priests, as the 
preceding verse shows. The reference therefore is to the genealogical lists 
of priests preserved in the Old Testament, and perhaps in other authentica- 
ted Hebrew records. Thus too the meaning of the other connected expres- 
sions in the third verse is determined, for every one must admit that they 
all express the same general thought. Such is the interpretation which has 
been given of these clauses by the best expositors from the earliest ages 
until the present. The follow^ing quotations will show the uniform testimony 
of the ancient church. 

" Whose father and mother are not written 'in the genealogies." 
Peshito Syriac Version. — Justin compares Melchisedek's priesthood with 
Christ's, but is very general.* — ^TertuUian, Cyprian and Clement of Alex- 

* Dialogue wiUi Tryptao, Tfllrtby^B Edition, London, 173S, pp. SOS, 903i 
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andria, mention Melchisedek, but without any particular explanation.*— 
Epiphaiiius comments thus : " Not that he had neither father nor mother, 
but because they are not mentioned ih Scripture."f — ^Theodoret : "Scripture 
gives no information respecting his father or mother or nation, neither does it 
tell us where he lived or where he died ; and therefore he is without father," 
^. And again, he sums up what he had been saying before : " Therefore, 
according to the history, he (Melchisedek) has neither beginning of days 
nor end of life ;^but according to the truth, the only begotten Son of God, 
had no beginning and will not have an end :" and to the same purpose he 
says elsewhere.^ — Chrysostom : " How without father, &c. By^ their not 
appearing in Scripture. And why this? Because, as he was without 
father as respects a (recounted) genealogy, so was Christ in reality, who is 
without beginning and without end. Of the one we know neither his birth 
nor death, because they are not written ; of the other we know neither, not 
because they are not written, but because they are not.''g — ^Theophylact : 
^ Not that he had no parents, for he had, like any other man ; but because 
his genealogy is not recounted in Scripture, nor do the names of his parents 
appear. Thus also Christ is without father, as respects his earthly birth, 
which was of the virgin ; and without mother as to his heavenly, which 
was of the father alone," &c.| — Augustine mentions Melchisedek several 
times, but always as if he supposed him to be a mere man. — Jerome 
remarks, " that the opinion of Hippolitus, Irenseus, Eusebius of Caesarea, 
En^ssenus, Apollinaris and Eustathius, is in elTect this, that Melchisedek 
was a man, a Canaanite, and king of Jerusalem." He explains without 
&ther, &c., thus : " Because he is suddenly, (or unexpectedly, subito,) intro- 
duced in Genesis, and neither mentioned before nor after. The Apostle's 
discussion is to this effect, that before Levi and Aaron, Melchisedek was a 
priest of the Gentiles," &ic.%- — In a dissertation of Frederic Koerber,** it is 
said that Ambrose seems to favour the opinion that Melchisedek was the 
Son of God, and reference is made to his treatise on Abraham. But the 
original passage does not justify this writer's suspicion. Speaking of the 
King of Salem, Ambrose says : " He was a priest of the most high God ;" 
and then proceeds as follows : *' Who is king of righteousness, priest of 

* TiKT. ady. Jnd. Cap. ii. lU. p. 184, 18S, and adv. Marc. Lib. ▼. cap. ix. pp. 473, Opera, Edit. Bigalt^ 
Ctp. Eplat Iziii. Opera, Oxon. 1682, p. 149.— Clem. Alex. Strom. Lib. ii. p. 387, and ir, p. 539, Edit. 
Sylbniv. « 

t Hieres. Iv. Lib. ii. Sect. 1. Opera, Edit Petay. Paris. 1023, torn. 1. p. 468. 

% Comment, on Heb. yii. 3; Oper», Edit Paris. 1643, torn. iii. p. 424, torn. iy. pp. 81 and 891. 

i Hom. xii. on Hebrews, Opera, Edit Bened. Venet 1741, torn. xli. pp. 181, 133. 

I Comment on Heb. vii. 3, Opera, Edit Venet 1755, torn. ii. p. 883. 

^ Epist ad Eyang. Opera, Edit Martlanay, Paris. 1049, torn. ii. pp. 571, 573. 

** In the Tbeaanrua appended to the Critici Sacri, Part Second, Amstel. 1788, p. 731. 
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God, but he to whom it is said, thou art a priest forever after the order of 
Melchisedek, that is, the Son of God, the priest of the fhther, who by the 
sacrifice of his own body propitiated the father on account of our sins f* 
Melchiseddc and Christ, so &r from being identified, are here evidently 
distinguished from each other. Of the former it is said he wasj (erat ;) of 
the other, he m, (est) The one is merely said to have been a priest of the 
true God ; the other is represented as his Scm, reconciling the fiither to 
onful men. ^ 

To the ccMieurrent testimony of the fiithers, I will add that of Cardinal 
Hugo, as his works are exceedingly rare. It will be seen that he follows 
these early writers. ^^ Without father, without mother : not because he had 
none, but because the Scripture does not speak of them. Having neither 
beginnmg of days nor end of life : that is, it is not written that he had 
them. Bemaineth a priest for ever : because the Scripture says nothing 
of any successor ; or, because his priesthood lasts in Christ and in his 
diurch forever." — And yet he explains certain of these clauses of Christ : 
^' Without fiither ; as to his flesh. Without mother ; as to his divinity. 
Without genealogy ; because he had no children," fiHos camis.f 

^ Made like unto :" Stuart objects to this, and would translate the 
Greek, ^ like or likened to^ that is, being compared. to." But this is doubt- 
less the meaning of our translation, '* madt^^ or represented in the historical 
account of him, '* like unto the Son of God." — Whitby^s extraordinary 
notion, that '^a son," as he translates t^ 4^3, notwithstanding the article, 
means an angel, and his equally extraordinary reason, that ^ the Apostle is 
not speaking of Melchisedek's likeness to Christ, but of Christ's likeness to 
him," need no refutation. 

'^ Bemaineth a priest forever :" It is certain that these words relate to 
Melchisedek. Any attempt to explain them of Qurist is inconsistent with 
the oonnecdon, and must be a failure. It is useless therefore to examine 
whether who at he can be understood before remaine^^ as no good reason 
can be given for supposing such an ellipsis. The phrase simply means that 
, Melchisedek continues to be a priest 4sonstanily^ to Ike end. He himself 
bears throughout his priesthood, as the Greek word implies.^ It all centres 
in himself, and no other person participates in it. And thus the same 
phrase " continually^'* is used of the sacrifices offered under the law. See 
x. 1. This constitutes the analogy between the priesthood of Melchisedek* 

* Ambrose, de Abraham Palriarcha, Lib. Opera, Paris. 15W, p. 373. 

t This may recal to mind one of Abeii-Ezra*B objections to the applieatlcn Of Hhu Uii. 10^ to 
JesDB, because be left no oApring ! See Jewish Babbies, p. 134, 135b 
X AiTjveK^^ from dio^tpu, diijvsyKa. 
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and that of Christ But in determinmg the particular point of this analogy 
writers differ. It is maintained by some, that both Melchisedek and 
Christ are represented as holding their priestly office during life, and thus 
in ocmtradistinction to the Levitical priests, whose character and functions 
are said to have expired at the age of 50. The type and the antitype 
therefore are in this respect alike, each being priest /wvmt or continually 
or as long as he livss, (which phrases are regarded as equivalent,) the 
mediatorial life of Christ lasting during the whole period of his intercession 
and mediation, that is, untQ the general resurrection and judgment, whfle 
that of Melchisedek termiiiated at Mb natiural death, which really took 
place, though not recorded. 

On this tiieory there are difficulties not eadily removed. Its very foun- 
datbn needs support It cannot be proved that the Hebrew priests went 
out of office at 50. The texts usually referred to determine nothing of 
the kind. Of tlie faigh^priests th^y iare nlcmt; and the law which required 
man-slayers ta remain in their city of refuge ^nntil the death of the high- 
priest,"^ evidently presumes him to oontniue in the office as hng as he livedo 
and this is confirmed by the extreme old age of the high-priest Eli.f In 
defence of the tbeory Num. iv. 35, 39, 43, 47, are appealed tio. But it re- 
quires no extraordinary attentioQ to' see that the historian is not speaking 
of priests or Levites as going out of office at 50, but only <^ their being re- 
lieved from laborious service at that age. The law took into oonsideTatioi)i 
the advasieing infirmities of its officers, and kindly diminished the previously 
imposed duty.| This is cedent, and particularly from Num. viii. 25, 26 : 
^ shall serve no more, but shall minisiery^ &c. ; that is, flliall not be com* 
polled to perform the severer duties. This is said of Levites, but in all 
probability, is explanatory of chap, iv., which relates to the priests. 

Oh this theoiy, Heb. vii.. 8, and 23, 24, do not admit of a satisfactory 
exposition. In the former passage mortal me» are placed in contradistino- 
tion to one who is represented as living ; in the latter they are spoken of 
as many, and as not suffered to continue in consequence of death, in oppo- 
sition to one who remains fco'ever. It is said indeed by a distinguished 
commentator,! that ^^the literal sense of the words would make nothing 
for the writer's purpose," that ^* of tho natural life of men he is not speak- 
ing, but of the duration of the priestly office." And "• therefore" he *' un« 
derstands" (the words) "' that die^^ as being used figuratively here, in order 
to denote the brief and mutable condition of the Levitical priesthood. In 
this way, and in this only, can he '^make out any tolerable sense of the 

* l^am. zxxT. 8S, 88. f 1 Said. iv. IS, 18. 

X* And herein it aets an example which Christian communiUes would do weU Bometimes to eopj. 

I Stuart In loe. 
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passage consistently with the context.'' But even allowing such a figura- 
tive use of language as this exposition assumes, (though the Professor's 
reference to Schleusner as supporting sudh a use from 1 Tim. t. 6, is any* 
thing but satisfiustory,) it cannot be applied here without the greatest ex- 
travagance, as the literal sense is demanded by the strength of the expres- 
sions and the nature of the case. ** Men that die," who do "• not continue 
by reason of death," plainly mean, mortals, who are compelled to yield 
to the original sentence : ^ dust thou art and unto dust shalt thou return." 

It is true, as Professor Stuart says, ^ that the object of the writer is tp 
diow the perpetuity of Melchisedek's priesthood." But this will not prove 
that iaeoMi^x^vTSf (men who .die,) must of course have ^e sense of short- 
Hved or deceanng, viz. as to office or the priesthood." If the duration of 
the priesthood and the duration of the individual's life be identical, then the 
word may retain its usual and literal meaning. And this is confirmed by 
the remark respecting Christ in ver. 25, ** he ever liveth,^^ The priesthood 
of Qiristianity, or which is the same tiling, Christ's priesthood, is^ commen- 
surate with his priestly or mediatorial life ; it all centres in this life of his, 
or in him thus considered. And so Melchisedek's priesthood, so far as we 
know anything about it, that is, so far as the Scripture exhibits it, all centres 
in the individual as one living man, iiaving no existence before or after him ; 
we know of no predecessor ; we know of no successor. His whole dis- 
pensation, if we may assume such phraseology, is filled up by him as its 
only priest In this way, " he remaineth a priest forever." 

4^10. The argument of the Apostle required him to exhibit the cliar> 
acter, office and functions of Melchisedek in the most advantageous light 
In showing this unknown king and priest's superiority even to Abraham, 
who acknowledged his eminent dignity by paying to him the tithes which 
were his rightful due and by receiving with suitable humility his benediCi> 
tion ; to Abraham, the called, yea, '' the friend of God," the very distin- 
guished " pillar of the world," as Maimonides calls him,* "' the patriarch,*' as 
the author here in the conclusion of his sentence most strikingly and ora- 
torically styles him ; he implies a fortiori his vast superiority to the usual 
priestly and Levitical succession. And thus, with a logical ability, indica- 
tive of no common mind, he prepares the way for developing the im- 
measurable superiority of Christ as the priest of God, like his human yet 
very illustrious type. This may serve to illustrate the author's general 
course of thought 

* Jewtoh Babbies, p. SIL 
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tcard rdv v6fiav, tovt' iart rode dieX' 

t 1% hafvoc 'Afipadfi' 6 di fu^ yeveaXo- 
yovfuvof ii airuv dedeKaruKe rdv 
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the office of the priesthood, have a 
oommandment to take tithes of the 
people according to the Ibm, that is, 
of their hrethren, though they come 
oat of the loins of Ahraham : But 6 
he, whose descent is not counted 
from them, received tithes of Ahrar 
ham, and hlessed him that had the 
promises. And without all contra- 7 
diction the less is hlessed of the 
hotter. And here men that die re- 8 



'^ Who receive the office of the priesthood :'' that is, those among the pos- 
terity of Levi who were of the family of Aaron, and were properly priests. 
It is not necessary to make the word " priesthood" so general as to compre- 
hend all the Levites, although tithes were paid to them. The author might 
have made this remark even of the inferior body, who were authorized to 
tithe the people,* but he prefers limiting it to the superior, the priests 
properly so called, as it strengthens Ids representation. The higher 
official characters under the law tithed their brethren, the descendants of 
Abraham, but here we have a personage who tithe» Abraham, and conse- 
quently is more dignified than even these. *' The less is blessed by the 
greater." The degree of inferiority here implied must, of course, be un- 
derstood with such limitations as the respective position of the parties ne- 
cessarily implies. One who in many respects is vastly superior to another 
may nevertheless receive a blessing from him, and in this particular be and 
acknowledge himself to be his inferior. And thus Pharaoh was^blessed by 
Jacob.f — ^The last clause of the 8th verse may be regarded as already ex- 
plained. Melchisedek is testified of solely as one living. His death is 
not stated. Consequently he appears in remarkable contrast to the Leviti- 
cal priests, who were a ^iccession of mortal m^n. — Any objection which 
might be urged against the reasoning of the 9th and'lOth verses is removed 
by the palpable fact, that the author himself modifies the degree in which 
it is to be applied. He is aware himself that it must not be greatly 
pressed, and therefore introduces it with the qualifying remark, ^* as I may 
say," if I may venture to corroborate my argument by such a statement. 
This is the meaning of the Greek, as appears from any good lexicon. See 
Scott and Lidddl or Passow* under hrae, , It has indeed another meaning ; 
* to speak briefly, to say all in one word.' But the former is preferable. 
That strict logical precision is not intended, is not only plain on the face of 
the passage, but clear too from the consideration that otherwise it would 
prove too much, as our Lord himself might then be said to have pud tithes 
in Abraham, from whom he as well as Levi descended. Macknight denies 



* See Num. xviil. SM, and other places. 
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ceiTe tithes; bat tfaore he reeeiveih vovvw, Uel Si fioprvpovfuvoc ^< (9* 

them of whom it it witnened that KaT, iSf lirof elwelv, Std 'Afipatiii kgI 9 

9 he liveth. And u I may bo my, Aevt 6 dexdrac hiftfiavw dedexorw- 
l>Ti alio, who reoeiyeth tithes, rai* iri yd^ iv rf 6ofvl rov varpdc 10 

10 payed tithes in Abraham. For he ^, 6re ownvntoof abr^ 6 MeX;ri<je- 11 
was yet in the loins of his fkther, 6iK, El fttv c^ reXeUtQic dtd rvc 



11 when Ifelchisedee met him. If Acvlnm^ UpuowiK ^> (^ ^^ 7^ 



that this is a legitimate conclusion, because *^he had no human fether.'' 
But this would make no difTerence, as his humanity was derived from '* the 
substance of the blessed virgin,*' his mother, as is truly stated in the second 
of the Thirty-nine Articles. To speak of a perison being in his ancestor is 
not without example of parallel language among the Hebrews. In Deut 
X. 22, it is said, '' Thy fathers went down into Egypt in (not with as in our 
translation,) three score and ten persons.^ Joseph's sons are thus compre- 
hended as having gone down in ikeirfxther^ though bom in Egypt Comp. 
Deut xxvi. 5 : " in" (not " with) a few." And the same idea is implied 
in the promise made to Jacob, '' I will surely bring Viee up again," which 
of course was intended of his posterity. Gen. xlvi. 4. In further iUustra* 
tion of this principle, the reader is referred to my Companion to the Book 
of Genesis, note 145, pp. 337, 338. It is there applied with a view to the 
chronological difficulties connected with the account of the number of 
Jacob's family said to have descended to Egypt. 

11. The author now proceeds to apply what he had just been saying, 
and also what he had before said of Messiah's priesthood being like that of 
Melclusedek, to the subject of the chapter. — ^''Perfection:" A comparison 
of some other places in this epistle and elsewhere will enable us to deter- 
mine the meaning : ^ Hie law made nothing perfect," ver. 19 : ^ Sacrifices 
could not perfect as pertaining to the conscience," ix. 9 : *' the law can never 
by (its) sacrifices make the comers perfect," x. 1. Add also Rom. viii. 3, 
and Gal. iu. 21. The perfection not attainable by the Levitical priesthood 
or the system of religion connected with it, is undoubtedly what the fallen 
condition of man made necessary ; that is, satisfactory atonement, peace of 
conscience, acceptableness with God, divine aid by which we live a holy 
life, and well founded expectation of future blessedness. All these tc^ether 
make up that perfecticm which the law and its priesthood could only pre- 
pare for, to give which is peculiar to that priest who alone is of the rank of 
Melclusedek. 

" For under it the people received the law." Hie more accurate trans- 
lation is probably Vfith or in connection with. This is sustained by the 
meaning of the preposition, and also by the scope of the writer. It is 
hardly correct to say that the law was received under the priesthood, when 
tiie establishment of the priesthood was a part of the law. But, inasmuch 
as the author proceeds to show that the predicted abrogation of the priest- 
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kif airy vevofioeinrro,) rtg Iri xpeuh therefore perfection were by the 

KOTd r^ Toiiv UeXxiaei^K irepov dvio- Levitical priesthood, (for under it 

Toa^ai lepia kcU ob Kard r^ rd^iv the people receiTed the law,) what 

12 'Aopt^v Xiyea^M ; Uerani^efthnc 7^9 further need was there that another 

T^C lepaawflC i^ uvdyKtjs k<U vofiov priest should rise after the order «f 

18 /lerd^eoic yiverai. 'Ef dv yd^ TJyerai, Melchisedee, and not be called after 

TovTfl, ^A^f iripas fierioxn'^tVf of the order of Aaron ? For the priest- 12 

if Melc wpoaiffxn'if 1*9 ^oiatmfpUi>* hood being changed, there is made 

14 npo^Xov ydqt tin H lovda dvcTeraX- of neceanty a change also of the 

Kev 6 Kvpioc iftuv, elc nv ^^ ohdhf law. For he of whom these things 13 

16 irepl lepocwijg JAova^c k')\jak7iae, Kat are spoken pertaineth to another 

irepiaaorepov iri KardihiXov k<mv, et tribe, of which no man gave attend- 

Kord T^ dfioioniTa "iieXxioBdiK dvia- ance at the altar. For ^ is evident 14 

^ that our Lord sprang out of Juda ; 

of which tribe Moses spake nothing 
concerning priesthood. And it is 15 



hood in the announcement of another like Melchisedek's implied also an in- 
tended abrogation of the law, it was directly to his purpose to intimate the 
close connection of the two. Professor Stuart takes the same yiew of the 
parenthesis : " The meaning is, that the priesthood and the law are insep&- 
rably linked tc^ether, so that if one be changed, the other must of necessity 
be." 

12, 13. The Olative force of yag, for^ may easily be supplied by the 
reader from the connection of the remarks. In yer. 12 it relates to the con- 
nection just mentioned of the priesthood and the law. The implied answer 
to the question put is, that in consequ^ice of such connection, the change of 
the one necessarily produced a change of the other. Verse 13 : ' This change 
of the priesthood actually took place, for Christ the subject spoken of did 
not belong to the priestly tribe ; for (yer. 14,) it is well known that our 
Lord descended from Judah.' 

14-17. Tholuck thinks that avoriraXxsv is employed in allusion to the 
term branch, olvafoX;^, which is used of the Messiah, and Peile seems to sup- 
pose a reference to his being said clvor/XXsiv, to ar%»B^ as the sun, thus giy- 
ing light. But probably the word merely expresses human origin from 
some particular source. This meaning is giyen to it by Passow. — ^The 
application of ff'poJiiXov is not certain. It may be connected with the point, 
already stated, the change namely of the priesthood, and then tfn wOl 
mean for^ and the idea be this : ^ Such a change was no doubt intended, 
for it is ^own clearly by the fact that '' our Lord sprang from Judah." 
Then the next yerse will continue the proof: ^ And that this change was 
intended is yet more abundantly eyident, if (or since, el,) another priest 
like Melchisedek rises up.' ' But the connection may be with the state* 
ment immediately preceding, and then ^i must be rendered ihai^ and the 
meaning will be as in our English trandation. This yiew is most gener* 
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yet far more eTident ; for that after 
the similitude oi Melchisedeo there 

16 ariseth another priest, who is made, 
not after the law of a carnal com- 
mandment, hnt after the power d 

17 an endless life : for he testifieth, 
Thon art a priest for ever after the. 

18 order of Melchisedec. For there 
is rerily a disannnlling of the 
oommandment going before, for 
the weakness and unprofitableness 



rarai lepei)c irepoct ^ oh KortlL vofMv 16 
ivTo^ attpKiK^ yiyoveVf iiA>.d xard 
&vvafuv (b^c iKaraXvTW. "VLcLprvpel 
y6q* iri 01) lepn)f elc rdv aliiva Kard It 
ri^ To^tv MeXxioediK, 'k&irriGi^ fitv 18 
yd(> ytvrrai wpoaymarfc Ivto^c ^^ ^ 



ally followed by interpreters. In this case the phrase " yet far#nore evi- 
dent," will not be a comparison with what was just said to be '^ evident," 
but must be connected with the change of the law and priesthood implied in 
the necessary union of the two, and with the fact stated in ver. 13, namely 
that Christ belonged to a different tribe from that of Levi. Still, the use 
of ^podvjkov^ immediately followed by ^rspKftforspov Iri xara^YjXov, seems to 
favour the other view. I have therefore introduced both in the analysis. 
In ver. 15 el should be rendered if or since, which is probably the meaning 
of ^/or that'" in our translation. Peirce, following Whitby, explains it by 
'' that or hecause^^ But the particle expresses the condition on which the 
change under consideration is said to be the more abundantly evident. — ^The 
^efficacy and perpetuity of Christ's priesthood are represented in contradis- 
tinction to the imperfection of the former. The one was in accordance with 
a system of laws of an outward, weak and. transitory nature ; the other was 
in character with a life indestructible, 

18, 19. The fyr ^s illative of what precedes. — ^This sentence is suscep- 
tible of diflferent interpretations. The word commandment has been ex- 
plained in reference to the law respecting the priesthood, as in Rom. vii. 8, 
it has been limited to the particular commandment, " thou shalt not covet." 
But here, the reason given for the " annulling," namely, the " weakness and 
uselessness" of the commandment, applies to the law as a whole ; and so 
in Romans, ^'the commandment coming," 'Uhe commandment for life," 
and other places of the same sort, accord best with the idea of the moral 
law as a whole. It is elsewhere used in this general sense ; as, for instance 
in 2 Pet. ii. 21, "tgrn from the holy commandment," and in iii. 2, "the 
commandment of us, the Apostles," &c. The general thought, too, has 
been variously given. That of the 18th verse is plain : ' the heretofore 
existing law is annulled on account of its imperfection and consequent 
inefficiency.' But the next verse is susceptible of different shades of sig- 
nification. The meaning may be thus : ' For the law made nothing per- 
fect, but the bringing in of a better hope (that is, the Gospel,) by which we 
draw nigh to God did.' This merely requires the very usual ellipsis of 
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6i KpeiTTwo^ iXmdo^, 6C jjf iyyi^o/uv 
90 r^ '^e^. Kai Kod* 6aov oif x^P^C ^P- 

21 tcofiotriagt (ol fitv ydq x^Pk 6pK(o/iooCas 
eltrlv Upel^ yeyavorec, 6 di ftervL dpxoh- 
ftoaioQ 6ul Tov Xtyovro^ irpdg airrov' 
&/io<7e KvpioCt Koi oif /ieTafi£?.^ijaeTCu ' 
trO lepei^ e/f rdv alQva Kard, ttv rd^iv 

22 MeX;t^ffede/c,) xard tocovtov KpeiTTovoc 

23 dia^KTfc yiyovev iyyvog 'I^ffovf. KaZ 
ol /ihf nXeioveg elai yeyovore^ lepelg 



thereof: for the law made nothing 19 
perfect, but the bringing in of a bet- 
ter hope did ; by the which we draw 
nigh unto God. And inasmuch as 20 
not without an oath he tc<M made 
prie&t ; (for those priests were made 21 
without an oath ; but this with an 
oath by him that said unto him, The 
Lord sware and will not repent, thou 
art a priest for ever after the order 
of Melchisedec :) by so much was 22 
Jesus made a surety of a better tes- 
tament. And they truly were many 23 
priests, because they were not suf- 



the verb which is expressed at the beginning of the sentence. Or, " the 
annulling" of ver. 18 may be antithetic to " thebringmg in" of the next, the 
first clause of which will be parenthetic ; and the meaning may be expressed 
thus : ' There is indeed an annulling of the previously existing command- 
ment on account of its weakness and u^elessness, (for the law brought 
nothing to perfection,) and there is the bringing in,' <&;c. The opposition 
between the (x^v and the U in the two verses is much in favour of this 
view, and perhaps it conveys the true meaning. Nevertheless, another 
may be su^ested, which, as it agrees with the leading idea of a large part 
of the epistle, is certainly entitled to consideration. I should not hesitate 
to regard it as the most probable, if there were no doubt at all of the word 
i^sKfayuyri bearing the sense required. It has the sanction of Tyndale 
and Oranmer, and is this : ^ The law perfected nothing, but was (merely) 
the introduction of a better hope,' &c. Then the Mosaic system will be 
represented as introductory to the Christian. It is not the perfect build- 
ing, but the vestibule merely, the porch of that grand and glorious temple 
which the infinitely wise mind had planned. It was the adumbration of 
future good things, the mere shadow or sketch, and not even the image or 
portrait, much less the living reality. This would be a &ir sense of 
^lifayttiyif , and may be of the same word with the preposition h^i as in the 
text. Properly this word means the introduction upon^ additional or conse^ 
quent to, that is, the adding to, something else ; although Passow does give 
as one meaning " the bringing in, Einfuehrung." The last view of this text 
is given by Erasmus and Zuingle : erat (lex) introductio et psedagogus ad 
meliorem spem. But Tholuck thinks that this is improper and opposed 
by the preposition* 

20-25. The author having shown the superiority of Christ's priesthood 
to that of the Levitical succession, inasmuch as it was of the rank of Mel- 
dusedek, that dignified king and priest, whose eminence was recognised 

7 
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Ibred to oonturae by reaaon of death ; iUl rd i^avaTy KwXvctf^ai napafUv€t¥' 

24 Vat this man, beoanae he continaeth 6 6if6iATd fthtw oMv etc rdv aluvOf 24 
erer, hath an unchangeable prieat- dwapufiarw kx^i rilv Upt^cmngir Mw 26 

25 hood. Wherefore he is able also to «a2 ^u^etv eic t^ irovreA^c 6wanu 
save them to the uttermost that rode frpooepx^tivavi 6C aircv ly 
oome unto God by him, seeing he de^, vamfrort <iwv, eic r6 kvrvyxdvew 
ever liveth to make interoesnon for 



even by Abraham, the patriarch, and who consequently was vastly greater 
than the Aaronical priests, now proceeds to point out certain particulars 
Illustrative of this superiority. The first is stated in vs. 20, 22. Gu*ist 
was inaugurated high-priest with the solemnity of an oath, sworn by Je- 
hovah himself, who appointed him to this dignity. Thb was an extraor- 
dinary circumstance, which made no part of the Levitical ordination. YMi 
yiyw6^9i both here and in ver. 23, is equivalent to ^a/ovotfi. Comp, i 
fi'avoifixwf for ^cw^if in James v. 15, and iv l^uv for hty^ in Matt. xix. 
22. — 'I^yyM^ means a sponsor, surety ; and the previous use of ^T^i^ofMy 
may have suggested it. The covenant or dispensation of which Christ is 
surety for those that belong to it, is vastly better than the Mosaic. — ^The 
second particular b comprised in what follows, vs. 28, 24. The Leviti^ 
cal priests were numerous, because they were prevented from continuing 
by death ; they were a race of mortal men continually dying o% and thus 
showing their instability and imperfection. But Christ, inasmuch as he 
remains permanently in his office, possesses the priesthood which does not 
pass away, but is perpetual 

The word dMeapd^wrw may express the idea that Chrlst^s priesthood 
does not pass over from himself to any other individual. Thus Diodati : 
non trapassa ad un' altro; and Stuart : "" a priesthood without succession ;" 
and Robinson: ^ never passing from him to another;" and Peile: ^^whidi 
passeth not from him to any other, literally, hath his priesthood not trans- 
ferable, d^io^o^^ov, driksvrov, Theoph. GScum." This is undoubtedly 
true. The Christian priesthood, properly speaking, is ccmfined to Christ 
himself; this is a part of that glory which he does not give to any other. 
The office of the Christian ministry with its various gifts he diq>ensed to 
his church on his ascension; but the sacerdotal is his own peculiar function. 
It does not pass beyond himself and an assumption of it by any human 
agent is without scriptural warrant Still I am inclined to think that the 
Apostie means to convey the idea that Christ's priesthood does not pass off 
Like his " life" mentioned in ver. 16, it is continual and indestructible. 
This sense of the word agrees best with the context Thus in ver. 23 
while it is implied, of course, that) as the Jewish priests are many, their 
office passes to their successors, yet the expresnon is, they do not remain. 
But Christ doei remain Jbrever ; he ever liveth. His is the unfailing priest- 
hood. Hence it follows in the next verse : * Because he ever liveth to in* 
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mp ipxtepevct Howe, dxcucof, uftiavroct 

1ft in^Xorepoc ruv obpavHv yevSftevoCf ^ 
tfhc ixH '^'"'^ ^fiipav dvdyKfpff 6<neep 
ol dfixi^petCf irparepov ^^ rOv Idtuv 
itfiapiTUiv 'dvaiag, dva^epeiVf hretra 



them. For sach a high-priest 26 
became iib» who u holj, harmless, 
imdefiled, separate from siiiiiersy 
and made higher than the heavens i 
who needeth not daily, as those 27 
high-priests, to offer up sacrifice, 
first lor his own sins, and then for 



teroede, he is able to save continually and perfectly thooe who believe in 
him.' To come to Christ is to believe in him, implying, of coarse, what* 
ever is essential to a right faith. See John vL 3S, 37, Matt xi. 28. The 
life of CSurist here spoken of is his present glorified life as our advocate 
with God in heUven. What is here said accords with and probably is 
fi)unded on our Lord's language to his Apostles : " Because I live ye shall 
live also," John xiv. 19. Compare also St. Paul's remark in Romans v. 10, 
"We shall be saved by his life." The phrase "to the uttermost," implies 
not only his ability to save "all sorts and conditions of men," however di- 
versified, but also to continue saying until the end of time. And this last 
idea is comprehended in the point of the perpetuity of the priesthood as 
vested wholly in his own individual person. As his life is unending, so 
also is his sacerdotal character. 

26, 27. Another particular wherein Christ's superiority is shown con- 
sists in his perfect moral character, which was not only free from every 
sinful defilement, but also characterized by positive excellence and thorough 
accordance with God's nature and law, and in consequence of which he is 
infinitely elevated. Hence he has no occasion to repeat his sacrifice habit- 
ually or daily, as was the case in the tabernacle or temple service ; but his 
one perfect sacrifice avaUed in behalf of all and forever. Such a high-priest 
was adapted to human wants, and alone able to meet them. The ydp^ for^ 
is illative. God hath promised such a high-priest, because we need such 
a one. With " made higher than the heavens," compare Phil. ii. 9, " God 
hath highly exalted him ;" Eph. iv. 10, " &r above all heavens ;" Heb. iv. 
14, "passed through the heavens ;" and see on ii. 10. In addition to the 
prominent thought of ver. 27, namely, the one availing sacrifice of Christ 
in contradistinction to the repeated sacrifices of the law, a striking point of 
contrast is, that the high-priest's ofierings were for his own sins as well as 
for those of the people, but Christ was without sin, and consequently 
needed no atonement. — Ka4' f^f'^pA^) daily^ may be used for comtantly^ 
regularly^ repeatedly^ the idea of the particular space of time denoted by 
the origmal meaning of the word being lost sight of. Or else, though 
speaking of the high-priest, the author may employ terms applicable to the 
daily priestly duties. 

28. On this verse Cardinal Hugo remarks thus : " But the word of the 
oath whidi is after the law : (the word) spoken by David. Constituted the 
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the people's: for this he did once, rdv toS XaoO' toOto ydg hcoiiiatv i^ 

28 when he offered up himselfl For iro^, iavrdv dveviyKOf, *0 v6/iof yd^ 28 

the law maketh men high-priests dv^puirovc Ka&i<rnf<nv dpxupetc ^ov- 

which have infirmity ; hat the word rac dtr^hitav, 6 XSyoc Si i% dpicofuy- 

of the oath, whidi was since the atoc r^c fitrd rbv vo/tov vldv etc rdv 

laW| nudluih the Son, who is conse- alupa Ttrt^iQfihov. 
crated for erennore. 



priest : that is, declares in constituting ; the Son who is to continue forever. 
Perfect, that is, full of grace and truth : as if he had said, the law consti- 
tuted a servant weak and mortal ; but the word of the oath, constituted 
the Son who is perfect and eternal." The verse implies the aggregate of 
Itll that has been before said in the chapter. The law constituted weak 
men high-priests : weak, inasmuch as they are sinful and require propitia- 
tion themselves ; inasmuch as they are degraded to a condition of imper- 
fection and wretched helplessness ; inasmuch as they are mortal, and their 
office requires a succession of ephemeral creatures. Such is the legal 
priesthood, and such must be every merely human priesthood. But the 
declaration of the oath, by which subsequently to the law God announced 
Christ as high-priest according to the rank*, of Melchisedek, consecrates to 
this office the Son who is infinitely and eternally elevated to perfection of 
character, and to the highest dignity and happiness. *Tiov is plainly gov- 
erned by xo^iVrYjo'iy understood. See the note on ii. 10. 

This seventh chapter is one complete section of itself. It contains, briefly 
expressed, several in^>ortant thoughts which in the two following ones are 
more fully developed. Its statements are made with great distinctness and 
in general with equal perspicuity. Its whole course of argument is accurate 
and logical, and indicates a highly cultivated and spiritual mind. Whether 
St. Paul were the author or not, it is certain that in no respect is this por- 
tion, and I might add any other portion, of the epistle imworthy of even 
his extraordinary intellect and spirituality. 
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SECTION IV. 

Chat. VIIL— X. 18. 
CHRIST AS PBIS8T AND SAORIFICE SUPERIOR TO THOSE OF THE LAW. 

This section extends from the beginning of the 8th chapter to x. 18 in- 
clusive. The analysis will give the reader the general train of thought. 
The exercise of Christ's priestly office in heaven is represented as analogous 
to that of the high-priest in the holy of holies on the day of atonement, and 
its efficacy in securing man's pardon thereby clearly illustrated and made 
prominent The whole representation is intended to satisfy the anxious 
and inquiring Jewish mind on this grand point, the satisfactory character of 
the scheme of the Gospel, which the tabernacle or temple service could 
only imperfectly adumbrate. 

The reader who can penetrate the exterior covering and look into the 
inward reality will not suppose that the author's course of thought implies 
the existence of arrangements in heaven, regarded in reference to locality, 
like those of the two Mosaic tabernacles with their various appurtenances. 
He will readily perceive that language which fitly and accurately describes 
the latter is accommodated to the realities of the former, in accordance 
with the principle which shows itself throughout the whole Bible, and 
which gives shape and beauty to all its figurative declarations. What the 
Hebrew services indicated to be originally necessary, what their continued 
repetition intimated still to continue to be equally necessary, because they 
were never entirely effective and therefore constantly reacted, is fully and 
effectively done forever by Christ. Having voluntarily offered on the 
cross a piacular victim in the one sacrifice of himself, which is abundantly 
sufficient, and any attempt to repeat which on the part of man is conse- 
quently at the best nothing but a pretence and may be a sacrilegious one, 
he ascends in a condition of glory and reward to his Father. His thus 
being in this heavenly state is equivalent to a continual and effective inter- 
cession for those on account of whom he suffered, and available to their 
everlasting salvation. 

It is evident diat the Mosaic tabernacles and services with their various 
appliances, give shape and colouring to the author's language, much of 
which must be regarded as figurative. But it does not by any means fol- 
low that the representations which, under this garb, he does make of 
Christian truths are mere unmeaning figments in accommodation to Jewish 
prejudice and errour. Figurative language is as really truthful as any other, 
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Vm. Now of the things which we Ke^Aaeov di M role ^ofUvoiq^ YUL, 
hare spoken ihu i$ the som : We roiovrov ix<>f^ ^X^P^^ ^r i/cu^taey 



and conveys as definite a thought, although it may not always be equally 
apparent. Our author's representation may not indeed oblige us to con- 
ceive of heaven as consisting of two distinct divisions corresponding with 
the holy and the most holy places of the tabernacle ; or that the Redeemer 
has taken into the innermost his material blood in order to present it as 
the element of atonement in the very presence of God. Such notions are 
extravagant and gross, incompatible with the general representations of 
Scripture, and with the elevation of thought and feeling which mark this 
whole epistle. As well might we fancy a material temple, altar, incense ; 
or figure to ourselves the king of heaven as seated on a material throne, 
with a sceptre in his right hand and his angel-courtiers standing round 
about him. Every thing of this sort is figurative. But it has meaning. 
The one class of figures teaches that, by the action of Christ, the infinite 
sanctity of the Holy One is brought into harmony with man made penitent 
and believing ; the other, that God is the one Lord of all creation which 
he governs with illimitable power and unbounded benevolence. 

Neither on the other hand can it be said, that the author of the epistle 
in throwing his language into the mould of Hebrew thought and expres- 
sion, does thereby intimate or teach that the Hebrew thought so expressed 
is therefore of merely human origin. It does not thereupon follow, that 
the views of priesthood, sacrifice, atonement, propitiation, and others of a 
similar sort, which are here constantly brought prominently forward, were 
simply the gradual development of human feeling and reflection, and 
therefore cannot be adduced as directly teaching Christian doctrine. This 
would be to assume the human origin of the whole Mosaic system, which 
system is the groundwork of the comparisons here drawn out and theMoc- 
trines thereupon deducible. It is evident that the author goes throughout 
on the admission, or rather the avowal, that the Mosaic system was of 
divine origin, and he recognises its institutions as intended by their author 
to have a bearing on the action of the Messiah and its results. On these 
presumptions he draws out his details. And if this be so, the conclusion is 
inevitable, not that the epistle accommodates to weak Jewish prejudices, 
but that the divinely originated Mosaic system was instituted with the ex- 
press view of prefiguring those particulars in our Lord's course of Messianic 
action both on earth and in heaven which are embodied in the prominent 
points of Christian doctrine. This truth lies at the bottom of the whole 
succeeding representation. 

viii. L Kff^aXojov should not be translated mm^ for what follows is 
certainly not the aggr^ate or substance of what had been before said. It 
means here a prominent point 'Er/ may mean among or in addition to. 
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The point to be stated is that Christ exercises his priestly office in heaven. 
As this has been already implied, (see L 3, iv. 14, 15, vi. 19, 20, vii. 26,) 
it may be classed among the topics of the former portion of the epistle, 
and the clause be explained thus : * Among the matters of discourse a prin- 
cipal one is,' &c. But, as the author is now about to declare it expressly, 
to develop it fully and in "detail, he may very well introduce it as a new 
subject, even with apparently more propriety than St. John does the com- 
mandment to '' love one another." 1 John ii. 8. Before he had barely 
alluded to it ; now he enters into the particulars. Diodati's translation 
agrees with this view : ^ Or, oltr* aUe cose suddette, il principal capo a, 
che,'' &C. The Vulgate also has super. But it is followed by the present 
tense, ea quse dicuntur. And this agrees accurately with the Greek, which 
properly means not have been but are being spoken. Most probably the 
author regards both the allusions already made to this point and the fuller 
disclosures which he intends to make. Thus we find in Luke ii. 83 the 
present participle employed both in reference to what Simeon had just said, 
and probably to what the narrative immediately after states that he con- 
tinued to say. On the whole, then, among would seem to be the most 
suitable translation of i^t, and the main thought in the chapter may be 
thus expressed : ' Among the various truths in course of being spoken, a 
most important matter is this, that our high-priest is so dignified as to 
exercise his office in heaven. There he officiates as our priest, and. the 
sacred places of service under the Mosaic system were only prefigurative 
of the heavenly. Consequently the dispensation of which he is the priest 
is better than that, and thus Jeremiah describes it.' 

Although in this section the author represents Christ as exercising bis 
priestly functions in heaven, yet this does not disprove his priestly character 
while on earth. The comparison here lies between his sacerdotal action 
and that of the high-priest on the day of atonement; and as this waa 
chiefly in the most holy place, it was necessary to dwell chiefly on Christ*a 
presentation of himself in heaven. The true scriptural theory is, that the 
offering of Christ made once for all on the cross, becomes perfectly effectual 
by his constantly presenting himself to God in heaven. In both his earthly 
and heavenly conditions^ his sacrificial and priestly characters must be con^ 
ceded. The oppo»te view is said by Tholuck in loc. to have originated 
with the Socinians. 

2. The plural 6^1^ most probably refers to the holy of holies or most 
holy place. In ix. 3, the full phrase occurs, but in ix. 8, 12, 24, 25, z, 19, 
we have the nngle word. It is often explained oi the temple or aaoctiuuy 
in general Bat as Christ b here spoken of as the ^minister^ thereof^ and 
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2 the Majesty in the heavens; a min- icdl t^ aapflic ^ <t^9^<v9r» ^ hni^ev 

ister of the sanetiiaiyy and of the 6 xvpiof diU ohK 6»&pQitoc, Udc yd^ S 

true tabernacle, which the Lord ipxupedc fk rd irfiovfipeiv 6£ipd re , 

8 pitched, and not man. For every Kdt ^Bvaiac Ko&iaraTai' Mev 6vay- 

high-priest is ordained to offer gifts tcoioVf ix^iv ri «a2 tovtw b wpoveviyKy. 

and sacrifices : wherefore U ta ot lU ftiv ydg $v M y1^, <M dv'iv Upevct 4 
necessity that this man have some- 



is in the subsequent chapter represented as^ exercising his ministry like the 
high-priest when on the day of expiation he went into the moat holy place^ 
it is more in analogy with this representation so to understand it here. 
The plural may express distinction, superiority, as the word " sacrifices" 
most probably does in ix. 28. — ^ The true tabernacle ;" that is, heaven, 
of which the Hebrew tabernacles were emblematic. It is called true, to 
denote its excellence and perfection. This is a very usual meaning of the 
word, the force of which must not be limited merely to what is opposed to 
falsehood. Thus Christ speaks of himself as ^ the true bread from heaven," 
in contradistinction to the manna not as false or unreal food but as imper- 
fect, temporary in its effects, which were limited to the sustenance of animal 
life, and also as typical of food infinitely better. John vi. 32. And God's 
^ ways^' are said to be true, because in accordance with his infinite perfections. 
Rev. XV. 3. And therefore it is said of this true tabernacle, to mark still 
further its distinguished excellence: ''Which the Lord pitched and not 
man ;" meaning, it is God's immediate and most' important work. Com- 
pare " not made with hands" in ix. 11, and see Col. ii. 11, where the same 
appellation is applied to that internal character of which outward circum- 
cision was the symbol. 

The apocryphal Book of Wisdom contains some very remarkable pas* 
sages like those of the Apostle both here and in the next chapter, and the 
phraseology is occasionally the very same. We meet with vaov — hvtfujuf* 
rvpnv, fxIfxiifAa (fxijvTjj ayiccg vv w'poTiroifiiafl'a^ die* apX^^» ^ S« 'Aytwv also is 
used in x. 10, in the same way as here. I give the extracts from our 
English translation. " Thou hast commanded me to build a temple upon 
thy holy mount, and an allar in the city wherein thou dwellest, a resem- 
blance of the holy tabernacle which thou hast prepared from the beginning P 
This language is put into the mouth of Solomon. And in the other passage 
it is said of Jacob : " When the righteous fled from his brother's wrath, 
wisdom guided him in right paths, showed him the kingdom of God, and 
gave him knowledge dy'mv, of holy things^'* or places, meaning heaven. 
The author refers undoubtedly to Jacob's divinely communicated dream. 

3. It is certain from this remark, that the apostle regards Christ as a 
real high-priest. If the word were applied to him merely, by a figure to 
illustrate his personal dignity, the necessity of his having some sacrifice to 
offer in order to 'sustain his character, would not at all follow. 
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HvTtjv Tuv UpSuv Tuv irptHT^pSvTov vliat also^to offer. For if he were 4 
t Kard rdv vofiov rd SupOy olrivec inr<h on earth, he should not he a priest, 
deiyfiari kcH gkh^ Xarpevovat tuv htov- Seeing that there are priests that 
paviovy xa^dc Kexpiff^Ttarai Muvanc offer gifts according to the law: 
ftiXXuv hnreXeiv r^v aiaivvv' {6pa who serve unto the example and 5 
yog, ^(Ti, iroujayc ifdvra Kard rdv shadow of heavenly things, as 
Twrov rdv deix^hra <roi h r^ 5pei') Moses was admonished of God 
6 wvl Si dia^poripac rirevxe Xeirovp- when he was about to make the 
yiacj daii) k<U Kpeimvoc i<m duv&nKiig tabernacle : for, See, saith he, that 

thou make all things according to 
the pattern showed to thee in the 



4. The meaning is obviously this, that a merely earthly priest, who could 
exercise his sacerdotal functions simply in this world, is not required, as those 
of the Mosaic dispensation suffice to perform such services. See note on 
VS. 5, 6, p. 67, 

5. " Who serve unto the example :" The same word in ix. 23, is ren- 
dered " patterns." It means^ a copy, representation, something that cor- 
responds with, as the word substituted for it in ix. 24, properly signifies. 
The addition of '^ unto" in our English translation is both useless and un- 
warranted. The original verb here expresses the services of divine worship, 
and these services are directed to God, and in accordance with the laws of 
the Hebrew sanctuary which was an imperfect representation of the heav- 
enly holy of holies. The priests are therefore said to serve this representor 
tion^ as we may speak of a clei^yman's serving the church or a parish. 
Camp. xiii. 10, " who serve the tabernacle.^^ 

The heavenly holy of holies thus represented is doubtless the spiritual 
reality above; a sanctuary in the fullest possible sense, and in a degree 
such as no material structure can adequately impress upon the mind. But 
still any localities corresponding with the Hebrew holy and most holy places 
are not to be thought ot^ as this would tend to materialize our conceptions, 
and be inconsistent with the spirituality of thought and feeling which 
Qiiistianity every where teaches, and which pervade this admirable epistle. 
— How the instruction or pattern was communicated to Moses, whether by 
an inspiring and directing influence on his mind, or through the medium of 
a representation made to him when under divine influence the vivid im- 
pressions of which he was enabled to retain, it is perhaps impossible to say. 
The most natural sense of the words employed to express this communica- 
tion both in the Old and New Testaments, and the usual mode of convey- 
ing divine information by prophetic vision, seem to be in favour of the 
latter supposition.* 

6. ' The ministry which Jesus possesses is superior to that of the law, in 

* Bee Ex. zxt. 0,40; Acts tU. 44; 1 Chron. zxriii. 11, 12, 18, 10; also Disoounei on Propheey, 
4101, p. 70. 
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6 mount. But now hath he obtained ^iwinic, i(r<c M Kpdmeiv hrayytXiati 

a more escoeUent ministry , bj how vevofu^hnrai^ Ely^i vptmi Utam % 
much alao he is the mediator of a 
better oorenaat, which was estab- 



proportion as the dispensation of which he is the mediator is better, whidi 
hath been established in connection with better promises.' The verse 
abounds with important thought Nw/, now, is not here so much a 
mark of time, as a formula to introduce with earnestness something 
which has close and may have even logical connection with what pre- 
cedes. The connection is easily seen and /elt, although it may be diffi- 
cult to express it dearly. I will endeavour to illustrate my meaning by a 
few examples, the first of which is taken from this epistle. "' But now, vvv^ 
OS ywi^ they earnestly desire a better,'' xL 16; ''but now Christ hath 
risen from the dead," 1 Cor. xv. 20 ; '^ but now God hath set the members,'* 
dsc, xii. 18, 20. It is evident that in none of these cases does it designate 
time, but rather certainty or strong conviction arising out of something be- 
fore said. And so also, most probably, in 1 Cor. v. 11, though frequently 
otherwise understood. In ver. 9 the Apostle says, ''I have written to you 
in 0ie epistle," rf iiriaroXy^ meaning that in which the passage occurs^ 
''not to (keep) company with fornicators." He refers undoubtedly to the 
direction which he had just given to excommunicate the incestuous person. 
He then proceeds to qualify what he had said, showing that he did not mean 
to interdict all intercourse with persons of this or other vicious character 
funong the heathen; which would be equivalent Jk> a direction to go out of 
die world* Then he resumes what he had before said : " but now I have 
written to you ;" that is, in the directions relating to the incestuous person. 
The same is the force of the partide here. 

I have rendered Xsiroup/^ ministry rather than ministratifm^ because 
the verb obtained b better adapted to the former than the latter, and the 
function is more dbtinguished than the acts that spring from it Thus also 
^wxwia, in 2 Cor. iii. 7, 9, though it may 'be explained of the minister- 
ing service, is much better understood of the office itself, as is proved from 
its being contrasted with that of the Christian system in 8, 9, and iv, 1. — 
" Mediator :" As the original mediator between God and the Hebrews was 
Moses, who by divine direction appointed for this purpose a priestly succes- 
sion, so now under the Go^l Christ is the one and only proper mediator 
between God and the human family. See 1 Tim. ii. 5. — " Testament :" This 
is the usual dassical meaning of ^ia^i^xv}, the word for covenant being 
iTw^^. But in Hellenistic Greek the former is constantly employed, 
and that is its meaning here. Of course, as applied to the dispensations 
made by God with men, we are not to imagine a mere arrangement 
effected by originally independent parties. A religious dispensation which 
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ijv dfUfiTTToct oi}K dv devrepa/Q iC^etro lished upon better promises. For 7 

8 Toiroc. Mefi^fAevog ydg abrot^ ^yer if that first covenant had been fault- 
l6ov, Iffiipai ipxovToi, Xfyei Kvpioc, Koi less, then shoold no place have been 
awreXiaw M rdv oUccv 'I<r/M»)A xai sought for the* second. For finding 8 
M rdv oIkov *IovSa dia&^iapf Ktuv^, fiiolt with them, he saith, Behold, 

9 aO Kord r^ dia&^Ktiv, ^ hroaiaa rote the days come, saith the Lord, when 

I will make a new ooyenant with 



God may establish with any of his creatures must originate with himself, 
and he imposes its obligations on the recipient ; although, in accommodation 
to human weakness, he may graciously give a pledge that he will fulfil the 
promises which he has been pleased to attach to it, on condition of suitable 
obedience to the law which he may have instituted. Hius such an arrange- 
ment has some of the essential elements of a mutual covenant. The word 
appears first in this epistle in vii. 22, and in this and the foUowing chapters 
is of frequent occurrence. The better covenant or dispensation here spoken 
of, is said to be established as a law in connection with better promises than 
those of the former. The Greek words seem to have been chosen in refer- 
ence to those in vii. 11. Hie better promises are doubtless those of ^' life 
and immortality which have been brought to light through the Gospel," 
(2 Tiin. i. 10,) the promises of everlasting salvation through Christ. The 
Mosaic dispensation of itself had none such. Its sanctions were temporal. 
Tlie expectation of future felicity, existing in various degrees among the 
members of the old legal covenant, originated anterior to it, existed inde- 
pendently of it, and was in a measure identical with that of the Grospel. 

7-12. In accordance with the last remark is the language that follows. 
The thought in the 7th verse is the same as is elsewhere stated, (see on viL 
11,) namely, the inadequacy of the law. '^ Finding fault" relates to the 
law. This is evident from its connection with '' faultless" immediately 
preceding, and also from the fact that the portion of Jeremiah here quoted 
contains no censure except what is implied in a short clause in the 9th verse. 
On the contrary, it is characterized throughout by the promise of a more 
spiritual dispensation, the influence of which should be internal and general. 
See Jer. xxxi. 31-34, and compare Ezek. xi. 19, xxxvi. 26, 27. Hie proph« 
ecy here quoted refers to the Gospel as established by the Messiah. It has 
been said to relate to improvement in the religious condition of Jews and 
Israelites after the Babylonian captivity. But any such attempt to explain 
the prophecy is idle, as history exhibits no condition of the people at all cor- 
responding with the description given. This however would be of little 
weight with the class of interpreters alluded to, who would not hesitate to 
attribute the prophet's representation to overheated imagination, and to 
regard the result as proving his errour. The language itself, however, 
^ainly shows that it is not an improvement of an old state of things, but 
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the home of Israel and with the 

9 houae of Jndah: not according to 
the oorenant that I made with their 
fiithera in the day when I took them 
by the hand to lead them out of the 
land of Egypt; becanse they con- 
.tinned not in my covenant, and I 
regarded them not, saith the Lord. 

10 For this is the corenant that I will 
make with the honse of Israel after 
those days, saith the Lord^ I will 
put my laws into their mind, and 
write them in their hearts; and I 



iraTputnv abriiv h ifiipg. imhiPo/iivcv 
fiov r^f ;t'<pdc airrCVf i^ayayeZv airoUc 
ix y^ AlyvTTTov' 6ti airol oIk hi- 
fieivav iK ry dtaB^f^V 1"^* xdyd iffie- 
Xtica ttOriiv, Xfyei Kvpiog, 'On a^Tfi 10 
il SiadiJKif, i[v dicc&iiaofjuu r^ oZx^ *1^ 
pat^X fierd rdg i/iipac Ueivac, Xiyei 
Kvpioc, diSoi)^ voftovc fiov eif ri)v did' 
voiav obTuv, Koi M KopdioQ alrov 
lirtYpdifo abrovc' xai ioofioi aMtc 



the introductioi; of a new and better religious system, which is the topic of 
discourse. And indeed this has been felt by some of the wisest of the 
Jewish writers, notwithstanding the unwillingness of ce^ among them 
to admit the truth on this subject 

In confirmation of the remark just made, I quote fix>m two distinguished 
Hebrew writers. The first admisnon is given by Thbluck in his Commen- 
tary on the Hebrews in loc, jfrom a work of Rabbi Joseph Albo of the 
15th century, entitled Foundations of the Jewish Law. This intelligent 
Author remarks as follows : — *f When God gave the law, he knew that this 
form of education was sufficient for a certain period which his wisdom had 
fixed, to prepare those who received it, and incline their minds to admit the 
second form, although God has revealed this to no man. Like a physician, 
who prescribes a diet to his pMiient until a certain period, which he knows 
but which he does not tell the patient ; when however the time is at hand 
in which tl|e sick man is to recover, the physician changes his diet, permits 
what he had forbidden and forbids what he had permitted. The patient 
need not th^i wonder at this. It resembles the manner in which the 
teacher conducts himself towards his pupil, to whom at the beginning he 
gives an easy and comprehensible lesson, untU he has gradually accustomed 
him to instruction, when he leads him up to a higher and more difficult 
stage.*' The'Christian reader will regard this as a comment on the Apos- 
tle's language : ** the law was our schoolmaster to bring us unto Christ,'* 
Gal. iii. 24. The other passage is a quotation from the no less celebrated 
Abarbanel, commenting on the words of Jeremiah: ''This declaration 
shows that, in the time of the future redemption, God will give to his peo- 
ple a new law, other and different from that which we (now) have,^^ It is 
impossible not to perceive how perfectly this admission coincides with the 
view presented in the epistle. How lamentable that the Spanish Rabbi 
should add the remark that immediately follows : '' But this is repugnant 
to the fundamental principle which^ we believe, that the law is perpetual 
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etc '&e6v, Kot ahrci iffovmi fiot etc 

11 Xaov, Kai ob ftif d(da|cM7tv kKoaroQ 
rhv iroliTtfv adroO Koi kKooro^ rdv 
ddeX^ oifTOVf TJyuv' yvQi^i rbv /cv- 
piov' 'drt irdvrec el^aovai fie dnd 

12 fUKpov airruv iuc fuyaXov ctirruv, "On 
ZXecjf iffOfuu Toic dSuuaiiQ airuVf «a2 
rwv dfiapruiv abruv K€tt riw dvofucw 



will be to them a Ood, and they 
shall be to me a people; and thej 11 
shall not teach eveiy man his neigh- 
bour, and every man his brother, 
saying, Know the Lord; for all 
shall know me, from the least to 
the greatest : For I will be merd-* 12 
fbl to their nnrighteonsness, and 
their sins and their iniqnitaes will I 



and immutable." One would think that a sensible and candid mind would 
therefore feel compelled to doubt, whether such a supposed fundamental 
principle has any better support than long cherished prejudice.* 

" I took them by the band :" This is a beautiful figure expressive of 
the tenderest afiection. It is drawn from the care of a parent or kind 
nurse devoting attention to a weak child, who requires to be taken by the 
band, and assisted in its feeble endeavours to walk. We have the same 
idea in 1 Thess. ii, 7, "We were gentle among you, even as a nurse 
dierisheth her children." Also in the introduction of St. Paul's discourse 
in the Synagogue of Pisidia, although it does not appear in the received 
Greek text, Acts xiii. 18. A change of a single letter, and one of the 
same organ as that changed, alters the meaning from " suffered their man- 
ners," as it appears in our English translation, to 'tenderly cherished 
them.' This diange is sustained by the strongest external authority, and 
the language in Dent. L 31 in the Septuagint strengthens the evidence in 
support of it Hie reader wUl not fail to remark the difference between 
the meaning of the expression here employed and that in Ezekiel, " I lifled 
up my hand to them," xx. 5, 6, 15, 23 ; which is equivalent to swearing, 
the raising of the hand being usual in taking an oath. — "And I regarded 
them not :" The Apostle here as generally elsewhere follows the Septua- 
gint. The literal translation of the Hebrew is : " though I was a husband 
to them." It has been conjectured that the Greek translators read the text 
somewhat difi^rently, having in their copies the guttural eheth instead of 
ayin. It has also been said both by Jewish and Christian expositors, that 
some such idea as they have given may be derived even trom the present 
Hebrew text ; and if this be so, it should suggest a caution to critics not 
to alter the Masoretic reading except in extreme cases. But that the 
original word rendered, "I was a husband" can bear such a seoae, is denied 
by Hengstenberg, and apparently on good grounds. See his Christology, 
Keith's translation, vol. iii, p. 376-380. As the relevancy of the quotation 
to the author's purpose does not at all depend on the accuracy of tlie Greek 
version here employed in this particular text, it is unnecessary to defend 
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13 remember no more. In tlwt he atndr 9h fi^ /mia^ hru 'Ev rJ X^ 19 

taitfat A new ctucefumlt^ he heth yecy, uatviv* mnaXaiuM Ht» wpunpf 

Bude the Bret old. Now that rd 6i ira^xuoCfUPov Mi yifpoffnoif ky 

which decajeth and waxeth old |t y^ d^ur/we. 

ready to yaniah awaj. Elxf f*^ oiv itdi ^ irpurtf diKot^- IX. 

IX. Then verily the first covenant had /tara Xarpelact t6 rt dyuw Koofwtov, 
also ordinaneei of divine aerrioe, and 



it — ^ All shall know me," dsc. This may either be a prediction of a sfen- 
eral eztenaicm of Christian knowledge, in which case all mnst be under- 
stood with suitable limitations, as is usual ; or it may express universality. 
If so, the prophecy will be cumulative, in part already verified but here- 
after to be fuUy accomplished. — ^Ihe entire oblivion of sins is the crowning 
pdnt of the prediction, and is afterwards referred to by our author as a 
blessing attainable only through Girist 

13. The application of the term new to the better dispensation sug- 
gests the remark in this verse. The prophet thereby implies that the 
former had grown old ; and, like an antiquated and worn-out thing, waa 
approaching its final dissolution. 

ix. 1. *Ovy, ^then** or therefore^ may be connected with the preceding 
verse. Having spoken of the old dispensation as done away, the author 
may now mention its religious appliances as things which it once possessed, 
but which are no more in existence. But most probably its logical oon^ 
nection is with the idea expressed in viii. 5, namely, that the dispensation 
was a representation of the fiiture, as in this chapter it is more fully devel- 
oped. It was typical in its character, and therefore has corresponding 
arrangements and services. In the English the word covenant is exegetical, 
and has been added by the translators. The reading ifx-nvn is not genuine, 
and the adjective ^' first'* relates to the dispensation before mentioned. 

" A worldly sanctuary :" literally, ' the sanctuary, a worldly one.' 
Bishop Middleton, in his work on the Greek Article, maintiuns that xo<fiuxaif 
is the noun and ^/lov the adjective, and that the meaning is '* holy splen- 
dour." But this is quite improbable, as no good reason can be given why 
the author should use a Rabbinical noun made up fix)m a Greek adjective, 
when the Greek language would so readily have supplied him with a suita- 
ble word to express the intended idea. Besides, the adjective ^ worldly'' is 
endently in contradbtinction to ^ heavenly" and '' not made with hands" in 
vs. 23, 24. '^ The sanctuary" is, most probably, a general term compre- 
h^iding the holy place and the most holy, the temple, or rather in tins 
connection, the tabernacle properly so called, exduedve of its outer courts. 
But why is it said to be '* worldly 1" If the author of this epistle had been 
the narrow-minded Jew, hunting up &r.fetched and unsupported analogies, 
such as those which abound in the so-called epistle of Barnabas, he would 
eagerly have embraced so fitvourable an opportunity as is here presented 
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8 2«9m) yi^ KortoKtwMn h npuTn, iv a worldly iHinctiiary. For there was 2 



to indulge his imagination. In that case, we should undoubtedly have had 
some if not all of the extravagances of Josephus and Philo, and perhaps, 
of the earlier Babbies. Josephus employs his own symbolical expositions 
as the ground of a eulogy on Moaea. The whole tabernacle he divides into 
three parts, two of which were for the priests in general and common to 
ail. These represent Hie earth and the sea. He refers to the holy place, 
which, either bj an inadvertence or in order to enable him to carry out his 
analogy, he separates into two parts, though it was all one room twice as 
large^ $m the most holy. The twelve loaves of the show bread denote the 
Iprelve months of the year. It would be difficult to trace any analogy 
except in the number. The seven lamps of the candlestick denote the 
seven planets. The veil woven with four dififerently colored materials repre- 
sents the four elements: the linen is the earth. which produces flax ; the 
purple the sea, from the colour of the blood of the cocle-fish ; the violet 
and scarlet the air and fire.* The reader who is inclined to examine 
may see much more matter equally edifying. Gement of Alexandria 
also speaks to the same purpose in his Stromata, Lib. v. p. 562, Edit. 
Sylbui^. Tholuck, in his note on the eighth verse of this chapter, 
gives a brief statem^it of the allegorical interpretation of Philo and 
others. Cardinal Hugo indulges in the same strain. The reader will 
certainly be amused by reading, and may be instructed by reflecting on, 
the quotation that follows. '^ The holy place signifies the church militant, 
or the soul in its present miserable state of exile. The holy of holies sig- 
nifies the church triumphant or the soul reigning with Quist." He then 
proceeds to draw out analogies of a tabernacle or tent with the church« 
^'It can be carried from place to place; and the church advances from 
virtue to virtue. In this tent, which is the churdi, Sisera is put to death, 
that is the Devil, by the nail of divine power and the hammer of divine 
flagellation. The tabemade has various skins ; the red signifies the mar* 
t^rs, the hyacinth the confessors, the curtains the virgins, and the coarser 
coverings the penitents." Then we have the candlestick, the table of show 
bread, and the altar of incense, likened to the beginners, the more advanced, 
and the more perfect in the church. These again are adumbrated by Laza- 
rus, Martha and Mary(!) ''Lazarus, who rises fh>m darkness to light, 
denotes the penitents or those in an incipient state, who need the candle- 
stick of divine illumination ; Martha signifies the more advanced and active, 
who set out a table for the Lord and refresh him in his poor members; 
and Mary symbolizes the perfect and contemplative Christians, who ofS&t 
themsdves to God in sweetness of odour, and therefore are compared to the 
altar on which aromatic perfumes were burned. Or else the candlestick 

• Antiquittofs Lib. iU. Cap. yil. Edit Hod. pp. 115, lie. 
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a tabernacle made, the first, wherein i ^ rt Xvxvia «a^ i rpdire^a Mi 17 



stands for doctors of the church,*' &c., &c., &c; The reader who will take 
the trouble may find a vast deal more of the same sort of allegorical and 
ingenious trifling. If he will candidly and seriously and religiously com- 
pare it with our inspired author's most wise and holy and dignified silence, 
he may learn a practical lesson of d^ep import. The analogies furnished in 
thb epistle are natural anji point to some important truth. It is vain to 
say that the author does himself give a reason for omitting what he might 
otherwise have been inclined to expatiate on, namely, that he could not at 
present "' speak particularly" or in detail. Had he been embued with the 
allegorizing disposition, he would not have failed to find time, and his sub- 
ject would have given him occasion to speak " out of the abundance of his 
heart" The remarks of Maurice on this point are so judicious that every 
intelligent person will be gratified to peruse them. 

''Let the reader calmly compare this epistle with any of the books, 
Jewish or Christian, which are confessedly allegorical, and I shall be very 
much surprised if he is not struck with somethmg more than a diflerence, 
with a direct opposition between them. I will give two instances merely 
iw hints ; they might be multiplied indefinitely. The writer of the epistle, 
in alluding to the temple worship, mentions the che^tubim and the mercy 
seat. Of these he says. We cannot now speak particularly. Could any 
allegorist have resisted the temptation to speak most particularly on these 
subjects 1 Would not every circumstance of their form and position have 
furnished the text for endless analogies and spiritual applications ? The 
writer of the epistle spends a whole chapter upon the faith of the elders 
of the Jewish nation. That faith is illustrated by their common acts, 
their ordinary daily history. Abraham lives in t^nts, and waits for 
a son ; is ready to ofler him up. Moses is hid three months l)y his 
parents ; refuses to be called the son of Pharaoh's daughter. Could an 
allegorist have endured such vulgar events as these ?" The author means, 
would he not have amplified the supposed spiritual bearing of such ordi- 
nary occurrences? "Would he not have dwelt on the significance of the 
names of the patriarchs ? Would not each act of their lives have been 
treated as remarkable, because it was the type of something divine or 
something future? And generally it may be affirmed that this writer, 
instead of seeking for shadows, is impatient of them ; he is always desirous 
to translate them into something practical and substantial."* 

To return to the text. The term " worldly" is undoubtedly applied to 
the Hebrew tabernacle in order to denote its inferiority compared with 
that of Christianity, which, properly speaking, is identical with heaven 

* The EpisUe to the Hebrews ; the Sabstance of Three Lectures. By F. D. Maurice, BL A. 
London, 1847, pp. 37, 38. 
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irpMtotf Tuv 6fiT(Mf, ^ic Xeyerai &yia, wtu the candlestick, and the table, 

8 Herd di rb devrepov Karaveraafia cta/v^ and the ghow-bread; which is called 

4 ^ Xeyo/tivti ayia dyitnf, xP^aow ixovaa the sanctuary. And after the sec- 3 

i3v/uaT^piov Koi -n)v Kifiordv r^g Sui- ond Teil, the tabemaclei which is 

d^KJic irepueKoXv/iftevTiv irdvro^ev xfiv- called the holiest of all ; which had 4 

0/9, Iv y arafivog XP^ ixov<r<t rd the golden censer, and the ark of 

the covenant overlaid round about 



itself. The references before made to viii. 5, and ix. 11, 23, 24, show this 
to be the meaning. The Apostle calls it worldly, because the heavenly truth 
was but imperfectly known to those who were associated with it. Elsewhere 
in St. Paul's writings we have illustrations of this meaning. Thus the 
phrase in Galatians, " the elements of the world^ identical with '* the weak 
and beggarly elements," iv. 3, 9, is expressive of an imperfect religion, 
chiefly of an external character, adapted to the grosser, less spiritual condi- 
tion, and therefore in a degree worldly, weak, trifling, mere rudiments as it 
were of religious education. And so in Colossians, '' the rudiments" or 
elements " of the world" are merely ritual observances, external services 
of religion, ii. 20. It is not thereby implied that the Mosaic system, 
although in its essential characteristics external, was therefore positively 
unworthy ; but only that it was imperfect And this it may have been, 
while at the same time it was the best for that age and for the condition 
of the people to whom it was given. In analogy with this use of language, 
our Saviour denominates the less mysterious truths of his system " earthly," 
in contradistinction to the more profound, which he calls "• heavenly ;" and 
John the Baptbt in evident allusion to the inferiority of his own mission 
to that of Qirist, uses the terms " earth" and " earthly." John iii. 12, 3i.. 
Comp. also, in this epistle, xiL 25, ^' on earth," used of Moses in contrast 
with Christ " from heaven." 

2. "The show bread :" literally, *the placing before of the bread' or 
* loaves,' equivalent to * the loaves placed before ;' like " the land^ of thy 
destruction," for * thy destroyed land,' in Isa. xlix. 19. The twelve loaves 
are so called because, according to the requisition of the law, they were 
placed on the holy table in the sanctuary, and therefore before the divine 
presence. The Hebrew phrase is, *' the bread of the faces' or the presence, 
the plural being used by way of eminence. The supposition that the 
loaves were so called on account of their position, six on one fixture facing 
the other six on another,' is trifling, and without any analogy with the sym- 
bolical character of the whole Hebrew system. , 

3. The second veil, that which divided the outer room from the inner. 

4. The word 'dv\uaTf^(y» is correctly rendered " censer" in our trans- 
lation, as also in all the older English versions. It occurs in this meaning 
in 2 Chron. xxvL 19, and Ezek. viii. 11, Septuagint. It frequently signifies 
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with gold, wherein was the golden ftawa ca2 if fidfiSoc 'Aapdv i fiXao^ 
pot that had manna, and Aaron's r^aaa xal al irXiiuc 1% dta&nKiff, 



'altar of incense,' and is so translated here hj not a few interpreters. 
Thus Jahn, in his Archeology, Section 333, note; who, maintaining that 
the epistle was written in Hebrew, presumes this to be an errour of the 
translator. But as the theory of the Hebrew origin is not sustained, there 
is of course no ground for his inference. That such a translator should 
have committed so great a blunder as to put the altar of incense in the 
most holy place, when it appertained to the holy, is almost as improbable 
as to suppose that the author himself could have been guilty of such an 
oversight. Owen contends that the altar is meant He remarks, that the 
author ^' says not that it was in the second tabemade, but that it had iL 
And it may well be said to have the altar, because the high-priest could 
never enter into that place nor perform any service in it, but he was to 
bring incense with him, taken in a censer from this altar." But this is 
trifling. The thing denoted by the word is connected with the ark and rod 
and manna, and the second tabernacle ''had" or contained all, and doubt- 
less in the same sense. It ha« been said, that a writer so minute and care- 
fully accurate as the author of this epistle would not have omitted the 
altar of incense. But he did not intend to mention every thing appertain- 
ing to these divine places, and he says he could not speak of them particu- 
larly. Under these circumstances, we cannot admit the argument from an 
omission. Josephus, in. recounting the various things seen by Pompey in 
the holy place, makes the same omission. Tholuck, who in his note on 
this text mentions the fact, puts the very pertinent question, was he 
unacquainted with the pontion of the altar of incense 1 This is not to be 
supposed. St. John's Gospel contains no account of the institution of the 
Lord's Supper. The law, it is true, does not state that the censer was kept 
in the most holy place, but as it was used by the high-priest on the day of 
expiation and on no other occasion, no place can be imagined more suitable 
for depositing this holy instrument of sacred service. See Levit. xvi. 12. 
According to the Rabbinical accounts, a particular censer was used on. the 
day of expiation, and on the morning of that day it was taken into the 
most holy place and left fuming with its incense until the ev^ng. There- 
fore, at least as long as the incense was being consumed in the course of 
the service of the day, the censer must have remained in the most holy 
place. Even this limited continuance is sufficient to enable us to explain 
the Apostle's language.* Archdeacon Wilberforce attempts to remove 
this imaginary difficulty by a process which I believe is perfectly original. 

* See a dissertation by Wilktns on the high-priest*s sacerdotal action in tlie most holy place, 
fimctlo PontillclB Maximl in Adyto, In the Thesaanu Theologlco-PhUoIogicos, Amst. 1703, p. 700. 
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the covenant ; and over it the cher- 5 



" liet it be considered, that the writer was contemplating the Jewish service 
through that reality which it was intended to represent, and therefore that 
he viewed the offerings which were laid upon God's altar as they might be 
viewed after the veil was taken away in Christ, and the altar of incense 
would, in truth, pertain to the mercy seat before which it was placed, and 
to the outer sanctuary in which it was situate."* This is altogether a mis- 
take. It must be plain to any unbiased reader that the author of the epistle 
is describing the two rooms as th.ey were in the Jewish tabernaele under 
the Mosaic dispensation before the veil was taken avmy ; and this, ia order 
to draw out the analogy between the typical action of the high-priest on 
the day of atonement in the most holy place, and Christ's action after 
having gone into heaven itself. Things as ikey then were are set in con- 
trast with things that were afterwards to he developed, 

" In which :" Does the author mean in the ark, or in the most holy 
place 1 Certain difficulties arising out of the former alternative, have in- 
duced some writers to maintain the latter. This may have been the view 
of the Syriac translator, who renders the whole verse thus : 'And there was 
in it the golden censer and the ark of the covenant which was all overlaid 
with gold ; and there was in it the golden pot,' &lo. But the next verse is 
against this theory, for the cherubim of glory are said to have been over 
it, meaning evidently the ark and not the most holy place. It is possible 
indeed that ''t7" may relate to the covenant, ^la^^Ti, just mentioned, 
that is, the two tables, which are so called in 1 Kings viii. 21, above which 
the figures stretching over the arkf may well be said to be : but this is 
very improbable. It would seem therefore that it is the ark which is 
meant But is it true that the pot of manna and the rod that budded were 
deposited in the ark ? There is a Jewish tradition to this efiect mentioned 
by Abarbanel in his commentary on 1 Kings viii. 9. But the contracted 
dimensions of the ark, two and a half cubits long by one and a half broad 
and high, (Exod. xxv. 10,) would seem to be too small to contain those 
articles together with the tablets themselves. The book of the law also is 
directed to be deposited therein, (Deut. xxxi. 26,) and the Philistines are 
said to place certain golden offerings in a cofler by its side, (1 Sam. vi. 8, 
11.) But the manna and the rod were to be placed "in the tabernacle 
before the testimony, before the Lord :" Exod. xvi. 33, 34, Num. xvii. 4, 
7, 9, 10. Professor Stuart regards this as equivalent to a command to put 
them *' ui the ark." See his 17th Excursus. But this by no means follows, 

* The doctrine of the Incarnation of our Lord Jesos Christ In lis relation to mankind andte the 
Church. By Robert Isaac WUberforce, &c., 4bc. Phila. H. Hoolcer, 1849, p. 904, note, 
t Exod. zxv. 18 et seq. 
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6 speak pertieiilarlj. Now when ruv d^ o6nj scareoKevafffievuv, elc /tip 
iheee things were thus ordained, t^ npoTi/v onofw^v diavavrdc tlaUoiv 
the priests went always into the 



and the most natural exposition of the language is that they were deposited 
in the most holy place in front of and probably close to th^ ark which con- 
tained the two tables. Rabbi Levi Ben Gers(^ objects that, in this case, 
the language in Num. xvii. 10, should be not ^' before the testimony," but 
^ before the ark.' But this is of little weight, as the testimony, or tables of 
the law deposited in the ark, are the prominent points in the author's mind 
and therefore emphatic. The view above given agrees with 1 Kings viil 9, 
from which it appears that in Solomon's time the ark contained nothing but 
these tables. If, as some have thought, the pot of manna and the rod had 
originally been attached by suitable receptacles to the ark, it is not im- 
probable that they may have been lost during the period antecedent to the 
building of the temple, especially as the ark had been subjected by its 
frequent removals to various exposures. In this case they may be said to 
have been in it, as articles deposited in the top of a trunk, are in it. We 
must either adopt some such theory as this, or give to the preposition h 
another meaning than in; either nedr^ according to Bochart* and others, or 
according to Wilkins,f witk. In thb latter sense it is repeatedly used 
elsewhere, in proof of which it may be sufficient to refer to ver, 25, h 
aZfuxri, with blood. This last solution will appear to be the less improbable, 
if we admit that the pot and the rod were placed very near to the ark. 

5. The mercy seat or propitiatory, that is, the golden cover of the ark. 
See £xod. xxy. 17, 21, in the Septuagint. The tables which contained 
God's moral law to man indicated his duty. The law having been broken 
by men's jimiversal delinquency, the sprinkling of the blood of atonement 
upon the mercy seat indicated propitiation and consequent forgiveness to 
the penitent. 

6. "These things:" Or rather, these, meaning the two tabernacles, 
with their various appurtenances, having been thus constructed. Comp. 
ver. 2, where the Greek verb is the same. 

7. " Once ;" that is, on one day ; for on that occasion, the services 
required the high-priest to enter into the most holy place several times. 
" Errours :" literally ignorances, meaning sins in general. , See on v. 2. 

8. " Holiest," that is heaven : For the use of the plural see on viiL 2. — 
" First tabernacle was yet standing :" Some have understood the word " ta- 
bernacle" here figuratively for the Mosaic dispensation. But the word is 
never so used in the New Testament. It denotes the whole building, com- 

* Bieroz. Par. L Lib. ii. cap. 50, col. 590. f Ubi sap. p. 750. 
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ol lepeic rdf Xarpeiac hnreXoihm^j 

t eiiQ 6i T^ devripav &ira^ rov iviavrov 

fuvoc 6 dfix^fptvc, o£ X**P^ tdftaroc, b 

fTpoa^^t inrkp iavrov mU tQv to6 

8 Xaov iyvo^ftdruv tovto dif^avvTOf rov 
irvevftaTOf rov dyiov, ft^iru ire^ove- 
pQa^ai T^ Tuv, &yiuv 666vf tn f^f 

9 nptrnic oiapf^c ^X^VC ordaiv ^ri^ 
vapaffoX^ elf rdv KOipdv rdv tvearrt' 



first tabernacle, aocompUshing the 
aervioe of God, Bat into the secy 7 
ond went the high*priest alone onoe 
every year, not without blood, which 
he offered for himself, and for the 
erronrs of the people: the Holy 8 
Ghost this signifying. That the 
way into the holiest of all was not 
yet made manifest, while as the 
first tabernacle was yet standing: 
Which iriw a figore for the tiime 9 



prehending the holy place and the most holy, as in Acts viL 44, Heb. viiL 
5, ix. 21, xiii. 10, (comp. Exod. xxv. xxvi xxviL :) or one of these two 
places, as in ix. 2, 3, 6. *' The first tabemade" in this verse is evidently 
identical with that mentioned in vs. 6 and 2, and therefore the meaning 
must be, ' during the continuance of the holy place.' The author may 
allude to the rending of the veil of the temple, by which the most holy 
place was made accessible, thus indicating the admission therein of all the 
**" royal priesthood" of whom St. Peter speaks in his first epistle, ii. 9. In 
this case, the first tabernacle would no longer subsist but have become one 
with the second. His statement will be equivalent to saying, ' while the 
first dispensation lasted,' but the word tabernacle will retain its settled 
meaning; and it is important to note this in reference to the true sense of 
ver. 11. 

Three points are here particularly worthy of notice. First, the 
arrangements for the Hebrew service referred to are ascribed to the 
Holy Spirit ; consequently their divine origin is implied. Secondly, they 
are said to have been intended to indicate a most important truth; 
their symbolical and typical character therefore is afiirmed. Thirdly, the 
truth which the legal institution here mentioned was designed to teach is, 
not that during the Mosaic dispensation there was no knowledge of a future 
state of happiness or of the method of attaining it, but only that the way 
to it was not yet made manifest. And thus in 2 Hm. i. 10, St. Paul 
speaks of the Gospel as bringing '^ life and immortality to light," making 
that clear and perspicuous which before was obscure or indistinct 

9, 10. The second point just noted is here expressly affirmed ; the for- 
mer dispensation was typical. Commentators have difiered on the point, 
whether the time referred to were that of the Jewish or Christian dispen- 
sation. In the latter case, the translation would be, *• until the present 
time,' a sense which the preposition is well known to bear, and instead of 
Iv^ in which^ we must read ^v, which has very respectable external sup* 
port, its antecedent being Tra^aPokrj^ figure, that is, the dispensation so 
repres^ited. The present tense, ^ are oflfered," would be merely hbtorical 
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then present, in nchich were offered 
both gifts and sacrifices, that conld 
not make him that did the service 
perfect, as pertaining to the con- 
10 sdenoe ; tchteh stood onlj in meats 
and drinks, and divers washings, 
and carnal ordinances, imposed on 
them imtil the time of reformation. 



Kora, KO^ hv ddpd re «ca2 ^vaiai npoa- 
^ipovrat fi^ Jhvdfievai Kard owetSif' 
oiv reXeiiiaat rdv Xarpevovra, fiovov 10 
M Ppofuuxt Koi iroficun Koi Sia^poi^ 
paimaiJLoi^, diKauj/iara aapKd^ P^XP^ 
Koipov diop&uaea^ kiruceifieva. Xpia- 11 
rdf 6i napayevo/ievoc, ipxi'Spei^c tQv 



and* involve no difBculty. But most probably the true meaning is given in 
our English translation, " the time then present," the period of the Jewish 
dispensation. The idea may then be expressed as follows: so long as it 
continued it was figurative and typical. This time will then be in contra- 
distinction to " the time of reformation^^ or of the Gospel mentioned after- 
wards. For the remainder of the verse see on v. 1, and vii. 11. — Instead 
of ^^ which 8too<V^ introduced in our English version, I would substitute, 
being ^ a common ellipsis, and for " in," along with or in addition to, a very 
usual meaning of ini. With " meats and drinks" compare Col. ii. 16. 
The reference is to food as prescribed by the law, and not to offerings, for 
which the original words are never used. The word "and," Kai, after 
washings, is generally regarded by critics as not genuine, being wanting in 
some of the best ancient authorities. Whether diKaio)fj,a<n or diKatdiiara 
be the true reading is doubtftil. Tholuck gives reasons for preferring the 
latter. If the former be retained, it must be grammatically connected 
with the preceding words: if the other, it will be in apposition with 
" gifls," dwpa, in ver. 9. Should it be objected, that the feminine gender 
might be expected in order to correspond with 6wdneva^, which agrees 
with -dvaia^, it were easy to understand npayn&ra things. The result in 
either case gives the same general idea. According to the dative reading, 
the translation and punctuation of the whole verse will run thus : ' Being 
only — along with meats, and drinks, and various washings, fleshly ordinances 
— things imposed until the time of reformation,' With the nominative it 
will be thus : ' Being only — along with meats and drinks and various 
washings — fleshly ordinances imposed until the time of reformation.' 

11, 12. The author, having stated such typical particulars of the 
Mosaic dispensation as were necessary for his immediate purpose, now 
proceeds to point out their perfect spiritual development and truthful 
reality in the sacrificial action of Christ. — " Good things to come ;" mean- 
ing Gospel blessings to be enjoyed both here and hereafter, all of which 
constitute one great whole. Comp. x. 1. — "Greater and more perfect 
tabernacle." These words have been variously interpreted. Many com- 
mentators have understood them of Christ's natural body. The word 
tabernacle or tent was applied both by Jewish and philosophical writers to 
the human body, on account of its being the frail and temporary residence 
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fieXXovTuv ay^^^^t ^*^ ^^f ftei^ovog But Christ being come, a high- 11 
Koi rtkeioTipag oK^v^Ct oif x^H^'^^^V' priest of good things to come, by a 
Tov, tovt' iariv oh ratrnK t^C tcriaeu^, greater and more perfect tabernacle, 



of the soul. See 2 Cor. v. 1, 2, and Wisdom of Sol. ix. 15. The words 
that follow — " not made with hands, that is, not of this creation" — indicate 
superiority to ordinary earthly and material productions. Thus, in Col. 
ii. 11, 'Hhe circumcision of Christ, not made with hands" is in contradis- 
tinction to Jewish circumcision, which was imperfect and merely external ; 
and in 2 Cor. v. 1, the same word is employed to describe the superiority 
of the Christian's resurrectibri-body to his present one. According to this 
view, Christ will be. represented as entering into heaven with his own 
body, in which he had made atonement. See x. 10. But against this 
exposition, it may be sufficient to remark, that the very same idea is 
contained in the phrase of the next verse, " by his own blood ;" and it is 
not probable that so vapid a repetition would be made by such a writer 
as the author of this epistle. It has also been said that " the greater and 
more perfect tabernacle" is heaven itself contrasted with the Mosaic 
tabernacle, and '' through" it has been explained elliptically for " by means 
of what is done in it," that is, the presentation of Christ's offering and his 
intercession. But this is open to the same objection as the other, " by his 
own blood" implying the very thing here stated. — Again, the words "good 
things to come" have been conjoined with those that follow without any 
separating punctuation, and the supppsed thought of the apostle expressed 
thus : ' high-priest of the future good things which are through the greater 
and more perfect tabernacle.' Thus the word tabernacle will be figura- 
tive for the Christian dispensation, as some have thought it to be in ver. 8 
for the Hebrew. The sense thus elicited is ^rtainly a good one, but such 
a meaning of the word is unsupported by usage and against the immediate 
context, which Aho*<^s that " the tabernacle," has an analogy to the material 
Jewish one before spoken of. See note on ver. 8. 

The analogy which the author has in mind, and which he draws out in 
vs. 24,25, between the Jewish high-priest's action on the day of atonement 
and that of Christ, suggests another view which seems preferable. In 
order to perform the duties of the day of expiation, the Jewish high-^ 
priest parsed through the outer sanctuary into the inner or most holy- 
place, thus coming close to the very symbol of the divine presence, the 
consecrated ark overshadowed by the cherubim. The apostle therefore 
represents Christ as having passed through what may be called the outer 
celestial region into the inmost heaven, where the Infinite and Eternal 
continually pours out on all sides the abundance of his benefactions. Not 
that the mind of a man so thoroughly spiritual thinks of a " coelum aerium 
et eetherium," in the words of Bosenmueller, through which Christ is 
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not made with hands, that is to saj, oM Si' alfiaros rpayw KtU fiSext^f, 12 
12 not of this building, neither by the 



-supposed to pass, or indeed of any created locality. Bat, adapting his 
mode of expression to the arrangement and construction of the typical 
tabemades which suggest his analogy, the apostle speaks as if Christ had 
passed through an outer heaven into an inner one ; while the whole idea 
intended to be conveyed is, that he has gone directly into the most 
intimate presence of the ever blessed God. It is worthy of note that 
the venerable Syriac translation contents itself with giving this main 
thought, identifying 'Uhe tabernacle not made with hands'' with the 
place into which Christ entered. Its meaning is thus correctly expressed 
by Dr. Murdock. "But the Messiah who came was a high-priest 
of the good things which he wrought; and he entered into the great 
and perfect tabernacle, which was not made with hands and was not 
of these created things. And he did not enter with the blood of goats 
and calves, but with the blood of himself he entered once into the sanctu* 
ary and obtained eternal redemption." If a more particular analogy 
should be thought necessary, it may be said that the less glorious heavenly 
condition may correspond with the holy place, and the highest and most 
glorious with the holy of holies. The reflecting and spiritual reader, 
however, will pass on from the method of representation to the thing 
represented. He will think little or nothing of the garb in comparison 
with the glorious idea therein invested. Nor will he feel any more 
difficulty in allowing the use of such language to express the intended 
thought, than in understanding various other language of holy Scripture. 
Let one instance close at hand supply the place of multitudes which might 
easily be adduced. In ver. 12 Christ is said to enter into heaven ^' with hU 
own bloody^ and this in contradistinction to that of ''''goats and calves" 
used as expiatory under the Mosaic dispensation. Now we are told that 
^^ flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God," 1 Cor. xv. 50. But 
what reader of any spirituality of mind does not lose sight of the literal 
meaning and grasp that which is evidently intended, namely, that he 
entered heaven with the advantage of that atonement, which the shedding 
of his blood on the cross had already obtained for guilty man. And yet 
the idea is expressed in terms taken from the priestly action of carrying 
blood literally into the most holy place. 

Tholuck regards the phrase as equivalent to heaven in its full sense, 
and the place said to be entered not as '' heaven itself as at v^. 24, but 
something lying beyond heaven." This view would accord with viii. 2, 
where " the sanctuary," tA dyia, and " the true tabernacle," aKip^ tf dkij" 
d(v^, seem to be identical, and it might be held notwithstanding what is 
afterwards stated, that Christ appears for us " in heaven itself." For he is 
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64d 6i rov Idiov al/MToCf elo^X^ev blood of goats and colves, bat by his 

own bloody he entered in once into 



also said to have ^passed through the heavens,*^ to have become '' higher 
than the heavens," to have ''ascended far above all heavens," iv. 14, vii. 
26, Eph. iv. 10. The possession of infinite dignity, glory and bliss, is 
the idea conveyed by all these expressions, not merely elevation to some 
definite locality. Still, as the word " tabernacle" is just before used for 
the Mosaic holy place, the outer room alone, vs. 2, 6, 8, wjth which 
'' the more perfect" one here mentioned is contrasted, and since in con- 
nection with the train of thought Christ is soon afterwards said to 
'^ appear for us in heaven," the analogy as before represented is pref^ 
erable. 

A friend, distinguished for his classical attainments, has objected that^ 
in such oases the medium widi the preposition is commonly placed after 
the vOTb expressive of entrance, or if before it, with a view to emphasis. 
Good writers, both classical and Hellenistic, do employ either collocation* 
If the latter is always adopted in order to be emphatic, the principle may 
be said to be particularly applicable here, heaven being emphatically great 
and perfect, and the design of the writer being to set forth most emphati- 
cally the dignity of Christ's, priestly action. He has evidently contracted 
his sentence o^torically, and so as to make the most favourable impression. 
It was also objected by the same learned authority that, according to my 
view or that of Tholuck, did must be taken in different senses in the same 
context. But I think it is a satisfactory answer, that its connection with 
the nouns which it governs, sufficiently explains the meaning, and that the 
same word is often variously used in the same sentence. Were one to 
say^ ' in going to my place of destination, I travelled by the steamer by 
certain towns and villages,' although the sentence would not indeed be 
very elegant, yet no one could mistake the two meanings of the one prep- 
osition. Besides, the separation of the first did from the second and third 
by the intervening. clauses, ought to be considered as diminishing the 
weight of such an objection. 

Another learned friend has su^ested a view of the text which I here 
present to the reader's consideration, although I cannot acquiesce in it He 
considers the whole of our Lord's earthly sojourn, comprehending also his 
body in which it was passed, and what he did in the body especially during 
his mimsterial life, as the greater and more perfect tabernacle. He argues, 
that ^ if it be once admitted that the termination of our Lord's earthly life, 
that is, the ascensicMi, was the period of his entrance into the holy of holies, 
it follows that ' the greater and more perfect tabernacle' must be found 
between his entrance into our worid and his departure from it." He con- 
siders therefore ^the whole of this time or space as the better taber- 
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the holj place, having ohtained ifaira^ tic Td &yta, aUtvUtv XvTptjatP 
13 eternal redemptiaii for tu. For if eipafievo^. £i yii^ rd alfM ravpuv 18 



nade,** with a ** more particular reference to Christ's public ministry, as 
that part of his life which more immediately concerns us." But this view 
appears to me irreconcilable with the Apostle's analogy between the 
worldly and the heavenly sanctuaries, the Mosaic and the celestial taber- 
nacles. The latter are manifestly heaven, or in heaven, as the former are 
undeniably earthly and on earth. A state or condition or course of 
action of Christ while living in Palestine, does not keep up the idea of such 
analogy. He is called in the introductoiy part of this section, viii. 2, 
^ a minister of the sanctuary and of the true tabernacle, which the Lord 
pitched and not man," and this would seem to be identical with or at least 
comprehensive of *' the greater and more perfect tabemade not made with 
hands, that is to say, not of this building," of the text. But certainly the 
Apostle does not mean to tell us, that Christ was a minister of his own 
body or course of earthly sojourn. The ai^gument of my valued friend 
presumes that we are bound to find some locality or condition through 
which Qirist passed into the heavenly holy of holies, which corresponds 
with the Mosaic outer tabernacle. But this seems to me unnecessary, the 
whole thought being, as I have before said, simply this, that Christ has 
gone into the most intimate presence of God ; or, beyond the less into the 
most glorious celestial condition. 

"^ Once :" The meaning and bearing of this term will be considered on 
ver. 20. — ^** Eternal:" This is in evident contrast to the imperfect and 
temporary efficacy of the Jewish atonements. 

The idea of the two verses may be given thus : * But when Christ came, 
the high-priest of the future good things, he entered beyond any con- 
ceivable celestial mansion into the very inmost heaven, not with such inefii- 
cacious propitiation as the Mosaic dispensation could furnish, but with that 
infinitely acceptable one which his own sufferings and death had made, and 
which he pronounced to be once for all completed, when he uttered the 
memorable words : " It is tinishbd !" ' 

13, 14. ^' Blood of bulls and goats:" This refers to the high-priest's 
offerings for himself and household, and also for the people on the day of 
atonement. See Levit. xvi. 6, 14, 15. — '* Ashes of a heifer :" In allusion to 
the preparation of water to be sprinkled on the unclean, which was made by 
infusing the ashes of a red heifer, as directed in Num. xix. 2, et seq. — 
'^ Through the eternal spirit :" In place of eternal, alawiov, some authorities 
read kofy, dyiov. But the former is doubtless the true reading, as the 
weight of external evidence is decidedly in its favour, and the meaning of 
the whole phrase cannot possibly demand any other. It is not easy to de- 
termine what this meaning is. Tholuck, with great propriety and force. 
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Koi Tpdyov K(U tnroddc ^aftaXeo^ paih the blood of bulls and of goats, and 
ri^ovua nodf Keicoivoftivovc uyta^ei irpdf the adies of a heifer sprinkling the 
14 ri)v r^f eapKbg Ka&apoT^ra, froff^ fia2<- nnclean» sanctiiieth to the purify- 
ing of the flesh; how much more 14 



fleverely censures oertun oonoelted persons, who suppose the Apostle to 
have employed language without any clear conception of his own meaning. 
^' Some interpreters, mistaking their own impotency of understanding for 
that of their author, have complained of the Apostle Paul, that he did not 
really understand his own meanings See Rueckert on Rom. yii., 14. A 
person named Welcker has fallen into a delusion somewhat similar, when 
treating of the expression in our epistle. It is a grievous evil when the arro- 
gance of an interpreter of Holy Scripture gives out his own bankruptcy as 
that of his author." Locke some where makes a remark to this effect : 
^ If any one thinks St. Paul to be a loose writer, it is only a proof that he 
is a loose reader.' But the class of men whom the English philosopher and 
theologian and the profound German scholar and divine have in view, have 
no right perception of the limited degree of their own abilities. 

There are two leading views of this phrase, either of which may be 
defended. The first retuns the usual signification of Spirit, namely, the 
Holy Ghost Thus the meaning will be, that Christ ofiered himself to Gpd 
by the promptings and influence of the Spirit. Although the New Testa- 
ment does not express>ly afiirm this in relation to his sacrifice, yet such a 
representation is entirely in harmony with Christ's whole life and character. 
It had been predicted that he should be richly endowed with the Spirit, Isa. 
xi. 2, Ixi. 1 ; his very birth was the result of the Spirit's miraculous agency, 
Matt. L 18, 20, Luke i. 35 ; the Spirit descended on him at his baptism 
and remained. Matt. iii. 16, John i. 32, 33 ; by the influence of the Spirit 
he went to be tempted. Matt. iv. 1 ; by the Spirit he wrought miracles. 
Matt. xii. 18, 28, Acts x. 38, and performed certain ministrations. Acts L 
2 ; and the Spirit was given to him without measure, John iii. 34. Who 
can doubt. then, that this oflering was made by or in accordance with the 
influence of the same Spirit 1 And although the usual epithet applied to 
the Spirit is holy^ yet the Apostle may here have preferred the substitute 
eternal^ in order to make it harmonize with the leading thought of the whole 
context, particularly as expressed in the preceding verse, the perpetual efli- 
oacy of Christ's one sacrifice. The common translation, therefore, agrees 
with the meaning of the words, and with scriptural analogy. 

Still, the original phrase does certainly bear another meaning which 
agrees well with the context and immediate scope. The words spirit and 
spiritual are often employed to denote what is superior, excellent, perfect, 
divine. For example : " spiritual meat and drink — ^bom according to the 
spirit — spiritual body— quickening spirit — ^it is the spirit that quickeneth.** 
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■hall ihe .blood of Christ, who Xov t6 alfia roO Hpumi; he 6id irpc^ 
through the eternal Spirit offered /coror alavtov kmndp npoa^veyicep ifM^ 



See 1 Cor. x. 3, 4, Gal. iv. 29, 1 Cor. xv. 44, 45, John yi. 63. The text 
wluch bears moat directly on the view under consideration is Rom. i. 4. 
Here ^ the spirit of holiness'* can hardly mean the Holy Spirit The phrase 
would mdeed accord exactly with the Hebrew one for Holy Sphrit, y^t the 
New Testament never uses it to express tins divine agent, and Its evident 
antithesis ¥dth *' according to the flesh" requires anodier meaning, namely, 
Christ's divine nature in connecti<Hi with his glorified humanity in that con- 
dition of honour and happiness which he resumed on his ascension and 
aession at God's right hand. Urns, Ins being marked out conspicuously as 
God's Son in power is set in contradistinction to his having i»een the son of 
David according to the flesh, that is, in Ins incarnate state of humiliation. 
And to in the text, the apostle probably uses «piW/1n the same seiuse of 
Cbrist's glorified condition, the state of his advancement in human nature 
to universal supremacy, wUdi condition of his is eternal. TArotM/A, di^, that 
is, by means of, by the efficacy of, as in ver. 12, by tlie efireacy of his own 
blood. Accordmg to this view, the eflicacy of Christ's at(»iing, reconciling, 
«nd intercessory course of action, will be represented in connection with 
his all-glorious and everlasting life in heaven. Comp. on vii. 25. 

** Dead works :" This may be in allusion, as many have supposed, to the 
eiroumstance, that the ashes before mentioned were eepeeially intended to 
deanse those who had been defiled by a dead body. -Thus the word wiU 
be figurative and express the idea of pollution, sinfulness. Or it may 
merely denote the deadly efifects of sinful works. Probably both meanings 
may be combined. 

According to either of the above views, the author's argument stands 
l^us. * If the sao'ifice of brute animals was sufficiently satisfiictory to pro- 
duce external purification, how much rather shall t^ of Christ, who, by 
the promptings of the Spirit^ or, in a perpetually glorious and elevated 
omdition, presented to Grod the merits of his sacrifice, satisfy the cod- 
acience, and purify the whole inner man firom sin, thus preparing the heart 
to serve God acceptably.' On the theory of the mere humanity of Christ, 
I must profess that I can see no force at all in the argument. Yet it is 
stated as one a fortiori^ and which every reader is presumed to feel and 
admit. To give it any weight, it is necessary to regard Oirist as a being 
possessing a nature vastly superior to human. On the only true and 
scriptural theory, that of his divinity and humanity combined, the force 
of the reasoning is irresistible. / 

15. ^ And for this cause," therefore^ as the Greek is usually rendered : 
Because of the infinitely superior efficacy of Christ's sacrifice to those o# 
the preceding dispensation. *^New:" In addition to the idea neoes- 
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Itw r^ t^fv, Ko^aput r^ oweMi^iv bimaelf -withoat spot to God, purge 

{f/tuv 4ird veKpup ipyuv^elc td Xarpevwt your conacienoe from dead works to 

1ft ^ey (c5vn. Ka2 did nOro dia^Kiff nerre the living God ? And for this 15 

Koiv^C fteaiuff iarlv, 6iroc, ^avarov cause he is the Mediator of the new 

yevoftivoo dc dnoX6Tp(j9w tGiv M rf testament, that by means of death, 



sarily expressed by this term, it probably conveys also that of superior 
excellence, as " old" in viiL 13, suggests that of feebleness and decay. 
Thus the wordseems to be used in the following places : '*a new scmg," 
Ps. xxxiii. 3, Rev. v. 9, xiv. 3 ; '* a new man," Rev. ii. 17 ; ^ drink it new," 
Matt xxvL 29. Virgil also employs novtu and aovum in the same way. 
See .£neid, iv. 10, and Ed. iii. 86, and v. 71. — Christ's death is said to 
deliver from sins committed under the former, that is, the Jewish dispen- 
sation, in order to intimate to the Hebrew reader, that perfect acquittal from 
the punishment and moral effects of sin, was not the result of the Jewish 
sacrifices in themselves, but of that one great and only eflfectual sacrifice 
of Christ which they typified. The same thought is given in Rom. iii. 25^ 
^ for the remission of sins that are past ;" and this proves, not the identity 
of authorship of the two epistles, but certainly a striking harmony in both. 
— ^The de<i^ mentioned is, of course, that of Christ ; the redemption is com- 
plete deliverance from ; and the called are those who have accepted the invi- 
tation of the Gospel which had been made to them. Comp. Rom. i 6, viiL 
28, 1 Cor. i. 24, vii. 17, 18, 20-22.— The epithet eternal repeats the idea 
before expressed of the perpetuity of the effects of Christ's aton^nent, in 
contradistinction to the temporary imperfect results of Hebrew sacrifices. 

16, 17. The connection and meaning of these verses are not dear. 
Commentators are divided on the point whether the original word duLdriK/ri^ 
which has been repeatedly used before, means here covenant, that is, dis- 
pensation, or testament, that is, wilL I shall endeavour to lay before the 
reader the views of both parties. * 

There is no doubt that testament or will is a well supported classical sig- 
nification of the term, and that the whole clause is faithfully rendered accords 
ing to good Greek usage in our English translation. And the particulars 
here specified are certainly all in accordance with those naturally associated 
with a last will and testament Such a document, in order to be legal and 
effectual, necessarily implies tiiat the testator has died. It is only of persons 
deceased that it has any force, as the testator, while living, retains his prop> 
erty and may alter his will as he pleases: dia^Kfi — ^avarov dvdytcti — vec^ 
pdlg — 6 dta^ifAevo^'-rkre all in harmony with the opinion that the author 
has in mind a will, whereby the owner of property disposes after his death 
•of what belongs to him. And the figure is in exact accordance with the 
facts. There is a will or testament, Qirist's publicly expressed determina- 
tion, fully authenticated by competent witnesses, to bequeath certain advan- 
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» 

for the redemption of the tnui»* irpur^ Sut&ijiiy irapaPaaeuv^ r^ kmsy 

grenionB that were under the firrt ye?Xa» Xa^wjtv 6i KexXiifiivot i%- om- 

testament, thej which are called viov itXiipovofuac, 'Oirov yd^ dia^iai, 16 

might reoeiTe the promise of eternal Mvarov dvdynn ^p€<r^ai tov dia&efii- 

16 inheritance. For where a testament vcv* dw&ni^n 7^ M vacpolc Pepaia, 11 
is, there must also of necessity be 

17 the death of the testator. For a 



tageous legacies to the ^ heirs of salvation ;'' the testator, who is owner 
and lord of all, did die ; dying, he left such legacy, that is, an everlasting 
inheritance to those whom by character he plainly specified as his heirs. 
Every word in these two verses not only harmonizes with this view, but 
appears most plainly to express it And it would seem impossible that 
any candid reader should hesitate a moment to embrace it, provided the 
two verses stood alone as isolated propositions. But their close connection 
with what precedes and follows compels the logical reader to attend to the 
course of argument ; and, if this requires a different view from that just 
stated, to examine whether the words may not bear an exposition in har- 
mony with it. 

It is undeniable that every where in this epistle both before and after 
these verses, the word Siad^icfi has the sense of covenant or dispensation, 
and not of will. The reader^s very first impression therefore is, that, if 
possible, the same must be its sense here. And surely this is strengthened 
by the fact, that although it frequently occurs elsewhere in the New Tes- 
tament, it is never found in the sense of wfll or testament ; and moreover, 
that in the Septuagint it is employed in a vast number of places as the 
translation of the Hebrew heriihj the usual word for covenant or dispensation, 
but which never has the meaning of will. Shall we then in those two 
verses give the Greek word a different meaning 1 We might reasonably 
hesitate to do so, even % as the only alternative, we should be compelled 
to admit that we do not understand them. The invariable New Testament 
and general Septuagint usage of a word which is very often repeated, is 
not lightly to be abandoned for a classical one not elsewhere to be found 
in Scripture. The greater part of those commentators who defend the 
meaning of mll^ testament^ confine it to these two verses, allowing that 
both the previous and subsequent contexts )*equire the usual sense of 
covenant, dispensatiofi. And if it were possible to give a satisfactory 
exposition of the whole portion on this theory, it would probably be best 
to adopt it Thus the author will be supposed tcT have his mind turned 
fix)m the former uniformly employed Hellenistic sense of the word to its 
classical meaning, because this meaning is exactly appropriate to the case 
of Jesus as the testator of his redeemed and heirs, to whom on the occasion 
of his death he bequeaths the heavenly inheritance. This may really be 
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hrtl fuincTt Urxvei dre Cv ^ ^la&e/uvog, testament m of force after men are 

dead ; otherwise it is of no strength. 



the case, and the two verses may express the very thought which our 
English translation gives. But I do not think that the connection of the 
vmes and the argument involved will allow us to abandon the other 
meaning. If we admit that of testamenty we cannot exclude that of 
covenant, and shall be compelled to combine both, the former standing as 
an isolated statement, and the latter in logical connection with the argu- 
ment That the author might employ his words in these two senses, is 
certainly very possible on the ground just mentioned, although the suppo- 
sition, so far from according with- his general usage, is without any similar 
instance to sustain it. That he could have confounded in his mind the two 
meanings, and here unconsciously have employed the word in another sense 
than elsewhere, is not only incredible but palpably ridiculous. Such a 
surmise is unworthy of so learaed and accurate and polished a writer, to 
say nothing of his divine authority, and would only prove the weakness 
and inadequacy of its author. 

I have remarked that the logical connection appears to demand the 
meaning of covenant or dispensation. The general train of thought from ver. 
15 to 18 inclusive will run thus : ' The atoning death of Jesus having taken 
place, he is therefore in the Christian covenant the mediator between God 
and man, and thus all sins are pardonable, and promise is given of ever- 
lasting happiness. For the establishment of a covenant requires the death 
of that which raftifies it, inasmuch as it is otherwise imperfect and invalid. 
Hence it is that the former covenant, the Mosaic, here compared with the 
Christian, was not established without blood.' Let the reader consider 
what is the bearing and logical connection of the first word in the 18th 
verse, '* hence," 8dev, Certainly it is with what immediately precedes: 
' A Siadfjicfi has no force while the Sia&ifievog lives, and therefore {hence it 
is that,) the former, the Mosaic, was not ratified without blood.' Now 
adopt the other view of duL&rjicriy and how stands the reasoning ? ^ A tes- 
tament has no force while the testator lives, and therefore the Mosaic 
dispensation was not ratified without blood.' Is there such a semblance of 
an argument to be found in any other part of this epistle ] Here we have 
two assertions: wholly independent of each other, the latter being no 
sequence at all from the former, although represented as such. It might 
not be difficult to cull such flowers of logic out of our modem transcenden- 
tal theol(^, but the clear-headed writer of this epistle cannot be suspected 
by a judicious reader to be guilty of any such silly trifling. To make out 
such an analogy, he should have spoken of the death of Moses ps the rati- 
fication, whereas he immediately mentions that of bulls and goats. If it 
be said that the logical connection of dOeVj hence, is with verse 15, the next 
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at all while the testator liyeth. 'Odey oifdi ii irpunj x**P^ dfioro^ i/- 18 
18 Whereupon neither the first UUth 



two being parenthetioal, then the train of thought will be as follows : ' The 
atonement of Jesus ^ving been made by his death, and thus the new 
Christian covenant establbhed, the former was therefore ratified by blood.' 
Euinoel proposes this interpretation. ''The connection is as follows: in 
order to sanction the new covenant, the death of Christ \b necessary; 
wherefore the old, which was an adumbration of the new, was established 
by shedding the blood of victims." And Stuart acquiesces, in nearly the 
same words. '' The course of thought, as it stands connected with ver. 15, 
seems to be this : ' the new covenant of redemption from sin was sanc- 
tioned by the death of Jesus ;' consequently, or wherefore, the old covenant, 
which was to be a type of the new, was sanctioned by the blood of vic- 
tims." And he adds : '' In this way of interpretation, vs. 16, 17, are to 
be considered as a parenthesis, the matter of which merely amplifies and 
illustrates the declaration contained in ver. 15." This view does certainly 
suggest a thought of much interest and truth, namely, that the Mosaic sac- 
rificial system was divinely instituted with direct reference to the future 
sacrifice of Christ. It was his death, regarded prospectively, which led to 
the establishment of the Mosaic covenant But however important and 
true this is, the apostle's analogies in this epistle are always drawn out the 
other way, namely, from the old dispensation to the new, from the blood 
of the former covenant to the death of Christ ; whereas this supposed logi- 
cal connection would be the very reverse of the writer's invariable order. 
The connection of "hence," therefore, is with what immediately pre- 
cedes- it. 

In view of these difiliculties we may certainly adopt the sentiment of 
Tholuck, that '' it will at least be thought justifiable in the expositor to 
attempt taking SiaS^Ktf, vs. 16, 17, in the usual sense." I shall quote the 
remarks of this able commentator : " Two circumstances appear entirely 
opposed to the signification covenant; 6 dia&ifievo^ must denote the victim, 
and inl vetcpoig be rendered over, in ike case o/* slain victims. Both certainly 
present difiiculties ; still these are not greater than that which arises, on 
the other hand, from the interruption of the context. So fiir as a victim 
ratifies the covenant, we say, it establishes it. The masculine gender does 
indeed appear to be against such a view. But suppose the author to per- 
sonify the victim, and to regard it as a mediator. Might he not do this the 
more readily, inasmuch as in the new covenant, it was a man who took the 
place of the victim. The dead, 6 vetcpog, in Greek as in German does cer- 
tainly denote, when used as a substantive, only human dead, corpses of 
men. 6ee Blomfield, seven against Thebes, ver. 1015. But why should 
we not take the word as neuter, thus making it signify carcasses in general, 
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19 KeKoiviarai, XaT^eiatic ydq vdmjc ment was dedicated without blood. 
ivTo^c ^ar^ vofiw ind Muvaeuf ncan-l For when Moses had spoken every 19 
T^ Xcu^, TiofiCiv rd oLfia ruv fioaxtav precept to all the people according 
K(U rpdyuv fieri Hdaro^ kqI ipiov kok- to the law, he took the blood of 
Kivov Kol iaaoiTQv, airro re rb PtpXUyv calves and of goats, with water, 
Kot Tcavra rbv Aadv kfi^vriae, Xiyuv and scarlet wool, and hyssop, and 

20 TovTO rd dlfia T^g dta^x^f, is he- sprinkled both the book, and all the 

people, saying, This is the blood 20 



whether of m^i or beasts 1 In the later Greek to veicpSv was used in the 
sense of rb TcrQfiaj as, for example, rb venpov rov <f>LXiarov^ Plutarch, Vita 
Dionis, cap. 35, rcL vetcpcL tQv dvyareponf, Narr. Amat. 3, 73." 'EttI may 
then mean ' on the ground, condition of,' as in Phil. iii. 9, where Storr ren- 
ders it " sub conditione." — ^ipea^cu may be translated, to introduce^ bring 
forward. The necessity referred to is that which results from common and 
long esta'blished usage. 

On the whole, then, it appears to me that we cannot abandon this view 
of the passage. It is certainly true that it i^ God who makes or ratifies or 
establishes a covenant; and the very Greek word here twice rendered 
" testamenf^ in our translation, we have in the form of a verb in viii. 10 
rendered ^^ I will rnaJce^^ in reference to God's establishing the Gospel cove- 
nant. But the same is eminently true of man's salvation. It is God alone 
who is " the Saviour ;" and yet the ministry and baptism are said to save. 
See Rom. xL 14, 1 Cor. ix. 22, Jude, 23, 1 Pet. iii. 21. On the same 
principle, the victim by whose death a covenant was ratified and estab- 
lished may be represented by. the very term, which, in strict propriety of 
language, is only applicable to God himself. 

18. The first or former evidently relates to the Sia^Kfj, just mentioned 
as also in ver. 1. 

19-22. The author refers here to various ceremonies that were per- 
formed on various occasions under the law, and perhaps too at the conse- 
cration of the tabernacle and of Aaron and his sons. See Exod. xxiv. 
xxix. 1-21, xL, and other similar places, a particular detail of which is given by 
Stuart. Some of the circumstances here specified are not mentioned in the 
law. It contains no statement of the sprinkling of " the book," and there- 
fore certain interpreters have attempted to connect this word grammatically 
with " the blood" before spoken of, and to govern it by the participle which 
is translated '^ he took." But this is quite unnecessary, and would require 
either a rejection of the copulative that follows the word, which would be 
altogether without authority, or to give it the unnatural meaning of even. 
Such sprinkling of the book of the law and the other circumstances alluded 
to are natural, and they are introduced as. matters evidently well known. 
The writer may reasonably have presumed them to have taken place, or 

9 • 
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of the testament which Ood hath retXaro frpdc iftac ^ ^^ * *^^ ^ 21 

'21 enjoined unto you. Moreoyef he vKffvi^ Si xai iravra rd cKtwi r^c 

sprinkled likewise with hlood hoth Xeirovpyiof r^ al/iari dftoicf^ ififiw- 

the tabemaclei and all the vessels nire. Kdl ax^^ ^ oHftart irdvra 22 

22 of the ministry. And almost all ica&apiCeTat xard rdv vofiov, koI x^f^^ 
things are hy the law purged with olfiaTeKxvffiac ob yivercu u^emc. *kv<rY- 23 
hlood; and without shedding of 

23 hlood is no remission. It was there- 



his acquaintance with them may have been traditionary. — In ver. 22, <rxB66v 
qualifies ndvra : " Almost all things ;** because some were purified by water, 
and some fbw by fire. See Levit. xvi. 26, 28, and Num. xxxi. 23, 24. 

23. " Patterns :" The Greek is the plural of the same word which in 
viii. 5, is rendered " example." See the note there. It means representa- 
tions, and is used to express the Jewish tabernacles with their appropriate 
appliances for ^cred service. It was necessary by divine appointment 
that these should be ceremonially purified, and thus made fit for the uses 
for which they were designedy^by such sacrifices and idtes as had just been 
noted. In Levit. 'xvi., mention is often made of atoning for or purifying 
the holy place and the altar. See vs. 16, 18, 20, 23. In the first of these 
verses the reason given is especially worthy of note : " Because of the 
uncleanness of the children of Israel, and because of their transgressions in 
all their sinsJ*^ This harmonizes with the &ct, that in the last " the atone- 
ment" made for " the sanctuary, the tabernacle, and the altar," is imme- 
diately followed by " an atonement /)r the priests, and for all the people of 
the congregation,^^ It seems to intimate that every thing connected with 
sinful and impure humanity is considered as in some measure partaking of 
its infection. 

" But the heavenly :" Not " things," which the Greek does not require, 
but holy places, dyia. This must be understood from the next verse, which 
shows also that " the heavenly" places and " heaven itself" are identical. 
We have the same usage in Epli. i. 3, 20, ii. 0, iii. 10, vi. 12, where the 
adjective plural is employed for the noun, and is so translated in the 
Pesluto Syriac, namely, " heaven." Our English translation has " heavenly 
places^'* except in the last instance, where without sufficient reason it sub- 
stitutes "high." The "better sacrifices," ^vataig, are certainly the one 
sacrifice of Christ, which is elsewhere invariably expressed in the singular. 
See ver. 26, x. 12, 14. Peile translates, " some better sacrifice," and re- 
marks in a note, " such, agreeably to classical usage, is the exact force of 
the indefinite plufal 'dvatcug, Angl. some sacrifice or othevi^ But he ^ves no 
citations or references to sustain the statement. The plural may be here» 
used in view of the multitude of Jewish sacrifices, and in order to intimate 
Ihe iufinite superiority to all of them of Christ's one offering. And thus 
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c9 oSv, rd fiiv vnodeiy/tara rwp iv fore necessaiy that the patterns of 

Toic oipavotCf rovTot/Q Ko&t^UCeir&ai' things in the heavens should be 

aOrd 6i rd hroopavta Kpeirroai ^aiai^ purified with these ; but the heav- 

84 vapii rauTO/Q. Oit ydg elc x^*powot^a enly things themselTes with better 

saoifioes than these. For Christ is 24 



Hugo de Sancto Caro : "^ With better sacrifices : that is, the sacrifioe of 
Christ. But he employs the plural number, because CSirist is signified by 
all those l^al sacrifices which purified." Compare the use of ^ baptisms" 
in yL 2. Such a use of the plural when an individual is intended may be 
fouud in classical writers. Thus Vii^ has, genero9 extemis ab oris, qui 
nostrum Nomen in astra ferant^ although iEneas only is meant, vii. 270, 
272. Also in xiL 658, Quos generos vocet. And m xi. 496, fremit cervidbus 
is used of liber equus. Instances of the same usage occur in Greek writers, 
from whom it is .sufiicient to cite one or two passages. In Homer we have 
r6^a and dxBOiiv used for a angle bow and diariot, Iliad, iii. 17, 29 ; and 
Anacreon expresses the back of one bull by v&roiq^ Ode 35th, Barnes' Edi- 
tion, Lond. 1734, p. 108, top. 

The chief point of difficulty in this verse is, that heaven seems to be 
represented as needing purification by Christ's sacrifice. Doddridge re- 
marks that *' heaven would have been, as it were, polluted by the entrance 
of such sinners as went into it, had not the blood of Christ intervened." 
But this way of speaking is very loose and inaccurate. What ^ sinners 
went" (or rather could have gone,) " into heaven," without the. interven- 
tion of the blood of Christ ? The idea of pollution in such a connection 
presumes something which, in the very nature of things, is impossible. 
The. simple solution of the difiiculty is, that the verb "purify," which re- 
lates directly to the tabernacles, the representations, is applied indirectly, 
and by a figure of speech called zeugma,* to the heavenly realities, and 
conveys in each case the idea of making accessible or available to the 
necessary purpose. The Scriptures abound with instances of this figure, 
though from various causes they are often unobserved. Thus we hare in 
Hosea ii. 18, " I will break the bow and the sword and the battle," where 
the idea of breaking is to be confined to '^ the bow and the sword," and the 
verb as applied to " battle" means destroy, bring to an end. So in Isa. Ixii. 
4, the word "marry" is applied figuratively to the country, expressing the 
idea of being inhabited, the connecting thought being that of numerous 
progeny, as if it had been said, thy country shall be in a married state ; 
and in the next verse the same word denotes habitation, possession, enjoy* 
ment In Luke i. 64, we have, " and his mouth was opened and his tongue ;" 
where our translators have removed the seeming inapplicability of the 
verb by adding " loosed," which is not in the Greek. Col. ii. 20 affords a 

* Fkom ^evjwfu, to Join, becatue the one Terb it gmmmatiMlly Joined to two noui. 
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not entered into the holj places dyia ela^X^ev 6 Xpurroc, dvrirvna tQv 
made with hands, which are the d'kri&ivuvy dXA' elc airrtv rdv abpavov, 



most striking illustration of this principle, where angels as well as men are 
said to be reconciled by Christ, while the meaning is, that both are thus 
brought together into one holy company, the proper reconciliation being 
intended only of men. Ck>mpare the important parallel place in Eph. i. 
10; also liL 15, and Heb. xii. 22. The figure is often employed in the 
Latin and Greek classics, and the best German writers avail themselves of 
it to a degree which our stricter English usage would hardly allow. Thus 
Schiller, in his eleventh letter on his Don Carlos, uses the verb hemnter- 
blicken, to look down, both in reference to a lofty ideal of virtue and to a 
friend intended to be benefitted by the exercise of it* A striking instance 
is to be found of the combination of this figure with an idionuitic expres- 
sion in Buerger's Poem on the Sparrow : Da wird nicht Hund und Hahn 
nach kraehn ;f meaning, ' not a soul will cfU'e about it,' but literally rendered, 
' there neither dog nor cock will crow.^ — Ibe meaning therefore of the 
clause in the epistle is simply this : that heaven has been made accessible 
by the sacrifice of Christ. By it all impediments to the free entrance of 
penitent sinners have been removed. 

In order to illustrate still further what has just been said, I would 
request attention to our Saviour's words, " I go to prepare a place for you," 
John xiv. 2, and to the same expression in Heb. xi. 16, *' God hath pre- 
pared for them a city." As heaven can need no preparation, this language 
must be intended to express what was necessary to be done in order to 
ensure reception into a state of future and heavenly happiness. And,. most 
probably, the same thought is intended by the words in Dan. ix. 24, '' to 
anoint the most holy." They are generally supposed to relate to the 
divine commission of Jesus as the Messiah; and in this meaning the 
word "anoint" is used in Isa. Ixi. 1. Thus the Vulgate understands them, 
ut ungatur sanctus sanctorum, and the Syriac version explains them 
of the Messiah. But the phrase " most holy," though of very frequent 
occurrence in the Old Testament, is never used of a person. It relates to 
very holy thing s, and particularly to the most holy place. This is prob- 
ably its meaning here, and the word anoint is figurative for consecrate, 
devote, prepare. Thus in Exod. xl. 9, 1 1 : " Thou shalt take the anointing. 
oil and anoint the tabernacle and all that is therein, and shalt hallow it, 
and it sliall be holy. And thou shalt anoint the altar of the burnt-offering, 
and it shall be an altar most holy. And thou shalt anoint the laver and 
his foot, and sanctify it." To the same purpose Levit. viii. 11, and Num. 
vii. 1 : He anointed the altar and all its vessels to sanctify them ; Moses 

* SaemmtUche Werke, vol. xi. p. 383, 12mo, 1828. f Gedichte, p. 60. 
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vvv ifn^avKT&lJvcu, r^ irpoauirt^ rov figures of the true, but into heaven 

25 ^eov iirig ^fuw, ob& Iva no^XoKig itself, now to appear in the presence 
npooi^ip^ iavTov, uffirep 6 dpxiepeiig of God fpr us : nor yet that he should 25 
elaepxerai tig tH ayia kut* kvLavrbv hv offer himself ofteUi as the high-priest 

26 oXfiaTi dTiXoTpiif)' (kirel iSei abrbv iroX- entereth into the holy place every 

year with blood of others ; for then 26 



had set up the tabernacle, and , anointed it, and sanctified it.'' The ^' man 
greatly beloved," therefore, had a prophetic view of the great truth, that 
the Messiah by his " one sacrifice of himself once for all," was to make 
accessible the holiest, even " heaven itself." 

24. " Made with hands :" that is, " worldly" and imperfect, as before 
in ver. 11. — " Figures :" the word means what correspond to. It occurs but 
twice in the New Testament, here and in 1 Pet. iii. 21. In this latter 
place, it has the sense of our term antitype ; here, on the contrary, it 
means type^ that is, figure, emblem, representation. 

25. " The holy place ;" signifying the most holy, as the same plural 
word is employed before. See on viii. 2. — " Blood of others :" rather, 
'blood not his own,' meaning, of course, that of the victims. "Two 
points of difierence are here suggested between the Jewish offerings and 
that of Christ ; the one that they were often repeated while his was made 
but once ; the other that the high-priest presented the blood of goats and 
bullocks, but Jesus his own blood." Stuart. 

26. " For then :" ^Ttet, since, on that supposition. The first part of 
this verse is by some editors enclosed in a parenthesis. This is not only 
unnecessary, but it weakens the impression which the clause is evidently 
intended to produce. The apostle most clearly presumes that if Christ's 
offering were frequently repeated, his sufferings must also be repeated. 
The idea of a sacrifice of Christ offered in the eucharist, or indeed of any 
repetition of the one sacrifice of Christ which was made on the cross, never 
seems to have occurred to him. He connects sufferings with offering as a 
necessary concomitant. 

Certain Roman Catholic writers speak of the church as repeating 
Christ's acts. I quote from a late author, whose work has made a very 
powerful impression on some susceptible minds, but which is characterized 
chiefly by plausibility, acuteness, and a remarkable talent in presenting 
the most favourable view of his own system, and a pleasant caricature of 
that which he opposes. " The church, considered in one point of view, is 
the living figure of Christ, manifesting himself and working through all 
ages, whose atoning and redeeming acts it in consequence eternally repeats 
and uninterruptedly continues. The Redeemer is eternally living in his 
church." The author particularizes by reference to the eucharist, announce- 
ment of the word, baptism, and other institutions, and then proceeds thus : 
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mnat he often have soffered since Xuitic ^a&eiv uird Kctrafio^c Koa/iov) 
the foundation of the world : but virv Si dira^ M awTe2.ei^ rOv aluvov 



*' If Christ, concealed under an earthly yeil, unfolds to the end of time his 
whole course of actions begun on earth, he of necessity etAmally offers 
himself to the Father as a yictim for men."* If the meaning were simply 
this, that the church in her religious seryices recals to the mind of her 
members, and thereby makes a vivid impression of what Christ while on 
earth personally did, we might place all this in the same category with St. 
Paul's language to the Galatians, "' before whose eyes Christ hath been 
evidently set forth, crucified among you," iii. 1. And some of it may 
bear this meaning. But not all ; and by thb intermingling of the figura- 
tive which contains b truth with the literal which is unfounded, the incau- 
tious reader is adroitly beguiled. "The church is the living figure of 
Christ," and " he is eternally living" therein. But by what process of 
reasoning does it follow, that " in consequence it repeats and continues his 
atoning and redeeming acts 1" As well might it be said, that it repeats 
his creative acts. Who gave this " living figure" the right or power so to 
do? On what authority does the figurative Christ do over again what the 
real personal Chnsi Once did, and what our apostle declares him to have 
done once for all 1 

For the benefit of Protestants, to whom ** it is a matter of much 
difficulty to form a clear conception of this dogma," the author most 
kindly adds the following in order to " explain" (!) to them " the Catholic 
view." " Christ on the cross has ofiered the sacrifice for our sins. But 
the church hath, at his command^ (Luke TLxn. 20,) substituted the Christ 
mysteriously present and visible only to the spiritual eye of faith, for the 
historical Christ now inaccessible to the corporeal senses. The former is 
taken for the latter, because the latter t^ likeunse the former — ^both are 
considered as one and the same ; and the eucharistic Saviour, therefore (/) 
as the victim also for the sins of the world."f This is the substance of 
the explanation. Its logical power will be evident by a slight attention to 
the italicised words. The text in St. Luke contains no such command as 
is here asserted. The writer's statements are, for the most part, a tissue 
of assumptions ; and they can only appear plausible to one who is so dull 
as not to perceive, that he attempts to confound the personal Christ Jesus 
"who was bom of the Virgin Mary and who suffered under Pontius 
Pilate," with the figurative Christ, the church, which is called his body in 
consequence of its intimate and living union with him its head. This same 
writer says also that " in' the church on earth, the works wrought by Christ 
during his earthly life, for the redemption and sanctification of mankind 

* Moehler*! SymboUsm, New York, 1844, p. 3ISL f Ibid. pp. 31S, 313. 
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eig aMnimv ofiapriac iuL T^g -dvaiac now once in the end of the world 

hath he appeared, to put away sin 



are, under the guidance of his Spirit, continued to the end of the worW^ 
And, after speaking of the church as perpetuating Christianity in the world, 
he states that " the visible church, from the point of view here taken, 
is the Son of Qod himself everlastingly manifesting himself among men in 
a huTnan form^ perpetually renovated and eter^ially young^ the permanent 
incarnation of the same, as in Holy Writ, even the faithful are called ^ the 
body of Christ.' "* Taken in its plain meaning, this latter passage implies 
an avowal of a species of pantheism. 

The pretence of repeating the Redeemer's one and only offering in the 
sacrifice of the mass, is in most direct opposition to the doctrine of this 
epistle. Indeed the whole system of proper sacrifice, priest, and altar, 
apart from ChrisCs own personal being and action, is at variance with the 
teachings of the inspired author, and has no support in any part of the 
New Testament. If Christ is offered more than once, he must suffer more 
than once. " The apostle assumes it as a conceded point, that no sacrifice 
takes place without death. It is an axiom of the Spirit, that the effusion 
of blood is essential to expiaticHi." Thus Calvin, with undeniable trutLf 
And most probably it is with a view to this, that the apostle immediately 
afterwards speaks of men's dyuig only " once" as analogous to Christ's 
having been but "once offered." There is only one death for men on 
earth, and there is only one offering by Christ, and that implies his death. 

The following brief remarks of Cardinal Hugo are worthy of consid- 
eration, particularly by those who advocate a repetition of Christ's one 
sacrifice of himself. " It remains therefore that, once offered, he sufficed 
for the purgation even of those sins which had been committed from the 
beginning of the world. And here four things are to be noted. First, 
the sufficiency of the sacrifice ; inasmuch as he says, once, Rom. vi., Christ, 
being risen from the dead, dieth no more. The second relates to the time, 
in the end of the world (or ages ;) that is, in the end of the times. The 
third is the efficacy of Christ's passion or offering ; for the putting away of 
sin. The fourth is the dignity of the sacrifice ; by the sacrifice of himself, 
he being both sacrifice and priest, and such a sacrifice being worthy of being 
presented in the divine presence." It must be evident, that Cardinal 
Hugo here says nothing of the many offerings, or (which is equivalent,) 
the one repeated offering, which the church of Rome and others, who in 
this point sympathize with her, maintain to be presented to God in the 
holy eucharist in behalf of the living and the dead. But it is inconceiv. 

* Moehler*ft Symbolism, New York, 1844, pp. 333, 333. 

f Commentarii in Omnes Epiatolas S. Pauli, hcc^ Amstel. 1668, foL p. 560. 
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27 by the nacrifice of himself. And as airrov ve^ipurai. Kat koS" 5<jov 27 
it is appointed unto men once to diOf dnoKeirai roic dv^puiroic dva^ dno- 



able that any author whose church-system involved such a doctrine, could 
here have consistently kept it out of view. 

" The end of the world :" Some critics regard the original phrase, 
awriXeia t<ov alojviov, as denoting the con6nes of the ages or dispensa- 
tions, meaning the Jewish fcnd the Christian. See Dr. Pye Smith on the 
Messiah, vol. ii. pp. 219, 220 ; also ScWeusner on the word, and Peile's 
note. Job xxvi. 10 in the Septuagint has been appealed* to in support of 
this sense of avvrekeia, but the reference is not decisive. It is better to 
retain our English version, " the end," which is an undoubted signification 
of the word. The phrase may either be translated " the end of the ages,** 
meaning the last age or dispensation, that is, the Christian ; or the plural 
may be used as the singular, of which we have examples in ovpavog and 
ovpavoi, adpparov and adp(^ara : thus the meaning will be, at the expi-' 
ration of the Jewish age. The former view is, I think, to be preferred, 
Comp. rehfi tcjv alG)vo)v, in 1 Cor. x. 11. — The words, "by the sacrifice of 
himself," may be connected with the clause " to put away sin," and thus 
they will express the means of removing it. But most probably and in 
accordance also with the Greek, their closer connection is with the verb 
"hath appeared;" and this appearance may be regarded as continued 
during the whole period of Christ's dispensation. The meaning will then 
be as follows : ' But now once, in the last of the dispensations, in order to 
put away sin he hath appeared (or beei^ made manifest, 7re<f>avepG}Tcu,) 
partly on earth, but chiefly in heaven, by or along with the offering of 
himself.' The manifestation of Christ is principally in that everlasting 
life of his in which he ever maketh intercession for us. This view of the 
verse is confirmed by the verb, " to appear," iiupaviaO^vcu, in the 24th 
verse. That the word employed in the former verse is elsewhere used of 
Christ's appearance on coming on earth, as Kuinoel says (See 1 Pet. i. 20, 
1 John iii. 5, 8,) is .no valid objection to this more comprehensive view. 
The meaning here is to be settied by the context 

27, 28. The analogy requires no illustration. To undergo death 
once is the unavoidable lot of mortals, and once did Christ voluntarily 
offer himself to take away sins. The subsequent "judgment" appears to 
be introduced rather for a practical effect, than as having any direct 
bearing on the general train of thought ; and it arises naturally from its 
connection with death. .Christ's second appearance, it is said, shall be 
" without sin." If this translation were admitted, the apostle can hardly 
be supposed merely to express the thought, that he will be sinless. This 
would be frigid, particularly as he was so at his first coming and during 
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28 ^avelVf furd di tovto Kpiaig, o6tu xai 
6 XpiOToCt tiva^ irpocevex^elg elc rd 
fCoXXuv dveveyKCtv dfuxpTiag, iK devre- 
pov X^P^C ofiOfyriac j^^i&iaeraL Tolg 
airbv aTceKSexofievotc tig aurtjpiav. 

X. XkuLv yog kx(^ 6 vofioc rdv fie^- 
XovTuv Ayai^dv, o{jk ai>T^v t7)v eUava 
Tuv irpoYfidToVt Kof iviavrdv rale aih 
TOic &uaiatg, oq rrpoaiftipovatv elg rd 



but after this the judgment, so 28 
Christ wjas once offered to bear the 
sins of many ; and unto them that 
look for him shall he appear the 
second time, without sin, unto sal- 
vation. 

For the law, having a shadow of X. 
good things to come and not the 
very image of the things, can never 
with thoscf sacrifices which they 



his earthly sojourn. The idea would probably be, that his second coming 
will be disconnected from sin and without any reference to it ; it will be 
for the salvation of those who in faith and patience are waiting for him. 
But the original word bears the sense of sin-offering. See Schleusner's 
Thesaurus Vet Test, under dfjuifyria. And this agrees better witl^ the 
context and general sentiment of the epistle. At his first coming he offered 
himself once for all ; his second will be without any repetition of his offer- 
ing, as the one before made was in all respects sufficient and satisfactory. 

In the account of the services of the day of expiation, the law directs 
that, afler the high-priest has performed all the ceremonies in the most holy 
place, " he shall come forth, and offer his burnt-offering and the bu^nt-offer- 
ing of the people, and make an atonement for himself and for the people." 
Levit. xvi. 24. This seems to imply that what had before been done in 
the most holy place was imperfect, and that atonement both for the high- 
priest and for the people was still necessary. Perhaps the author of the 
epistle may have this fact in view, and intend to suggest the contrast be- 
tween the inadequacy of the Jewish atonement made in the most holy 
place, and the sufficiency of Christ's presentation of his offering in heaven. 
The high-priest comes from the holiest, and offers an atoning sacrifice ; 
Girist comes from heaven, but makes no further atonement. That he had 
already done most effectively. He comes now to save the pardoned. And 
it is not unlikely, that in another point a comparison implying similarity 
may be intended. Doubtless the religious Hebrew waited piously without 
the holy places for the appearance of the high-priest, as the people waited 
for the priest Zechariah, Luke i. 21. And thus the true Christian will de- 
voutly wait for the second appearance of his great bigh-priest and inter- 
cessor from the most holy place in heaven. 

X. 1. "Shadow" is in contradistinction to "image." The words are 
figures, taken either from painting or sculpture. Our translators appear to 
have had in view the latter case. According to the former, the reference 
will be to the artist's rough sketch and to the completed portrait. In 
neither have we the reality itself, the living man. This has suggested the 
objection that thus the author makes the law to be a figure of a figure, the 
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offered year hj year oontinually 
make the comers thereanto perfect. 

2 For then would they not have 
ceased to be offered? because that 
the worshippers once purged should 
have had no more conscience of sins. 

3 But in those sacrificeB there w a re- 
membrance again made of sins every 

4 year. For it w not possible that 



diffveitfc, oMiirore Swarai rode frpoo^ 
epxofiivovc reXetMitu * kweX obK dv hrav' 
aavTO irpoo^pofuvai, did rb firiSefuav 
iX^iv fri awei^ffiv dfiapriuv roif^ "kor 
TpevovTOC, dira^ KtKce&cLpfihov^ ; 'AAX* 
hf aOraif dvdftvfffnc dfiapriuv Kai* 
hiaoT6v ddvvarov ydg al/ia ravpuv 
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shadow of a statue or the outlines of a picture. But this presumes the 
shadow, atcia^ to be introduced as the representation of the image, eliUov^ 
which the author does not say. What he does say is simply this, that, al- 
though the law was an adumbration of future good things, it was but an 
imperfect adumbration. Still, it cannot be denied that the future good 
things of which it is said to have been this imperfect adumbration, are in 
part those which have actually been already realized. The true solution 
of any difficulty in this connection is this, that the good things promised in 
the former dispensation are those that appertain to Messiah and his king- 
dom, and that they begin here on earth and continue eternally in heaven. 
This is a most important truth, and may serve to explain much which 
otherwise seems obscure. Hence it is said that the believer '* hath ever- 
lasting life" alre^y, that he is already ** glorified." John iii. 36, Rom. viii., 
30. Hence it is that St Paul, quoting language from Isaiah which relates 
in its full and ultimate signification to the bliss of heaven, applies it to 
divinely revealed knowledge communicated to him and his coadjutors. 
Isa. Ixiv. 4, 1 Cor. ii. 9, 10. And hence in Col. ii. 17, the "shadoy" is 
contrasted with " the body," the reality, the possession and enjoyment of 
which is now entered upon.-^" Those:" better, the same " sacrifices," mean- 
ing in kind and nature. " Year by year :" referring, as in ver. 3 also, to 
the day of atonement before mentioned. ^^ Continually :" during the whole 
dispensation. See on vii. 3. "Perfect:" as explained on vii. 11. The 
verse is introduced with "for," whidi is illative of what has just been said. 
The Jewish dispensation was merely prefigurative, and its services and 
offerings were constantly repeated, and therefore it was incompetent to 
bring its worshippers into a condition of perfection. The tense which is 
here used may be regarded as the historical present. 

2. Our translators have very properly read ovk after hret, which has 
very strong external authority. " Conscience" is used in the sense of con- 
sciousness, meaning apprehension of wrath and punishment. 

4. Whitby has an important note on ver. 14, to show why the legal 
sacrifices could not take away sin. The inadequaclr of such sacrifices to 
sustain God^s honour and to vindicate his moral government, is the princi- 
pal reason. 
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6 Kot Tpdyav &^<uf>elv Afiopriac, Aed the blood of bulls and of goats 
eUrepxofitvog dg rdv KWTfuv Xeyn* -^w- should take away sins. Wherefore, 6 



5-7. ^' Wherefore :'' on account of this impossibilitj. The quotation 
which immediatelj follows is from Ps. xl. 6-8. It agrees with the Septu- 
agint, (xxxix.) except in the substitution of the last word of yer. 6, tudSKt^ 
ao^, for ianother of similar meaning, fjnjaa^, or as some copies read 
i^fjnjaag, then: didst ask or seek. In the Hebrew we have, as in our 
Ei^lish translation, '^ mine ears hast thou opened," for which the Greek is, 
*'a body hast thou prepared me." Critics have resorted to various 
methods of accounting for this rendering of the Septuagmt. Some have 
conjectured that^the Hebrew text used in preparing this trimslation varied 
somewhat from our present copies, and indeed it would only require a 
slight alteration^to allow such ^ version. If^ instead of the presait reading 
bi^TM, the copy had read tf\:^ m or m3 TM, its translation might have been 
elicited from t^ese words. Others, supposing the Psalmist to allude to 
the law in Ezod. xxi. 6, Deut. xv. 17^ which required the servant who 
bound himself to become his master's for life, to have his ear pierced 
with an awl,, consider the word odfia as equivalent to permanent servant 
or slave, as it was sometimes used by the Greeks, and regard the clause as 
denoting the speaker's entire devotion, of himself to God as his obedient 
servant. Thus the general idea would** be the same as tfaaft of our correct 
translation, '^mine ears hast thou opened," that is, 'thou hast made me 
docile and submissive,' and this would be expressed m the Septuagint by a re- 
ference to the law. But the Hebrew word here used is not the same as that 
of the command referred to. It means to dig out^ and thus to remove any 
obstruction which might: impede a ready perception of and obedience to 
precept-^ whereas the other is, to bore through. And further the law 
limited, the operation to one ear, but the Psalmist speaks of both. If 
therefore liie Greek translators were governed by this view of the mean« 
ing, they undoubtedly mistook it. But this can hardly have been their 
view, for the Greek does not express it. Even assuming this sense of bodg^ 
the meaning would rather be, 'thou hast prepared for me a devoted and 
permanent servant,' not ^ thou hast prepared me to become^ or, ' to be such a 
servant.' Others i^in have conjectured that the original Greek word was 
&ria^ ears, and that previously to the writing of the epistle, oQiia, hody^ 
had accidentally been substituted for it Thus what was at first in the 
Septuagint, ' ears hast thou prepared to me,' that is, ' mine ears hast thou 
prepared,' became altered into " a body hast thou prepared for me." 

Whatever may have given rise to this reading in the Septuagint, the 
author of the epistle quotes the Greek text as he finds it. But it by no 
means follows that he thereby stamps this translation of the clause with 
the seal of his authority. The bearing of the quotation on his argument 
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when he oometh into the world, he ciav xtU npoofopdv oiK ^^ihiaact of^ 
aaith. Sacrifice and offering thon 



or statement does not depend upon this clause, but upon the whole passage. 
It is true he does afterwards, ver. 10, speak of the offering of Christ's body^ 
adopting the word here emplo/ed. But this was perfectly natural. It 
suited his purpose exceedingly well, although most certamly it was not 
essential to it. The New Testament contains many such cases of adhe- • 
rence to the letter of the Septuagint, either to express the writer's own 
thought, or where the force of the quotation lies in its general statement 
and not in every particular. Of the former dass we have an instance in 
Eph. iv. 26,* and of the latter in this passage and in viii. p. 

But the applicability of the quotation is the most important point. 
Does the apostle accommodate ? or does he put his own representation of 
Messiah's mind and will in the Psalmist's language ? or does the Psalmist 
himself speak in the person of the Messiah, and the apostle apply his 
language according to the meaning intended by the Spirit who prompted 
the Psalm f The composition i6elf and the connection and purport of the 
quotation must be carefully considered, in order to enable us to form a 
right judgment in the case. 

The views already expressed on the subject of accommodation,f will 
of course prepare the reader to expect that, in the present instance, its 
application cannot be advocated. Accommodation is not necessary, and 
therefore not admissible. Which of the other alternatives should be 
adopted is not positively certain. The whole Psalm may be explained 
without any violence to the meaning of the words, or to the unity of its 
general contents, or to the analogy of Scripture, solely in reference to 
David, or some Hebrew of proper thought and- feeling, whose religious 
and spiritual character had raised him above a merely external system of 
rites and ceremonies to the spiritual truth and fulness which they adum- 
brated. And that there were such under the Mosaic system is certain 
from many intimations in the Old Testament, of which it may be sufficient 
to refer to the 50th and 119th Psalms; which are nothing more than a 
development of the words of Hosea, " I desired mercy and not sacrifice," J 
or of Jeremiah, " I spake not unto your fathers concerning burnt-offer- 
ing or sacrifices, but this thing commanded I them, saying, Obey my 
voice ;"§ a sentiment which Samuel had long before endeavoured to im- 
press on the mind of Saul in the words, "to obey is better than sacrifice."! 
The Psalm therefore may describe either David or some other pious 
Hebrew in deep distress, waiting on God in faith and patience and thank- 

* See the remarkB on QootftiooB, above, p. 88. t "^^ M S<un. xt. SS. 

fib. p.S2,23. |Tii.S3,33. 
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prepared me. In bumt-offerings 6 



iDg him for deliverance.. Under the influence of his grateful feelings, he 
refers to God's multiplied benefits which are beyond human computation. 
As a suitable return all external services of sacrifice and offering are in- 
competent; and they are not desired by the spiritual author of all good 
things. Therefore docUity, attention to the divine wHl, submission and 
perfect obedience, holy fruits of a heavenly influence, are freely oflered as 
acceptable and '' reasonable services." Impressed by this great truth, the 
speaker avows his determination. ' I come ! I offer myself, O God, '* a 
living sacrifice" imto thee. My duty is prescribed to me in thy book, and 
my heart appreciates the excellence of its law. In accordance therewith 
have I acted without fear or hesitation. I have proclaimed internal 
religion, and announced thy truthfulness.' He then prays for a continu- 
ance of divine mercy ; describes the distressed condition which bows him 
down ; and concludes by a prayer of humility and faith. 

I can see nothing in the Psalm inconsistent with the view just stated. 
In it '* praise, trust, righteousness," obedience to God's will, are particu- 
larly commended, while " sacrifice and offering" are represented as inferior. 
I cannot therefore acquiesce in the remark of Tholuck, that " what David 
here says goes far beyond the Old Testament degree of advancement," 
unless with such limitations as the places before referred to' compel us to 
admit. The speaker may be beyond the general " degree of advance- 
ment ;" but he is not beyond that of many individual cases. Objections 
to the exegetical outline just given are readily answered. The words, " I 
come," are certainly explicable of intention^ of determination boldly and 
prominently avowed. It cannot be denied that the original word rendered 
" of me," especially in connection with writing^ may be translated to mr, 
and thus the clause may express the thought just given : ^ my duty is 
prescribed to me.' Although it is not the common meaning of the 
Hebrew preposition, yet we find it used in this sense in 1 Kings xi. 11, 
^ which I have commanded thee," literally, ' to thee,' and 2 Kings xxii. 13, 
^ our fathers have not hearkened to do according unto all that which is 
written concerning us," better, ' which has been prescribed to us,' as the 
subject is the divine law. Stuart indeed demurs about admitting this 
meaning. He says that the Hebrew " may be rendered with about equal 
significancy, which was written in respect to us or concerning us, that is, for 
our sake or to regulate our duties,^^ What do these last words mean, but 
to prescribe to us a law ? His explanation then is the very meaning of 
which he just before says, " I must still doubt !" The same preposition 
is thus used also in Gen. ii. 16, and £zra i. 2, though not with the verb to 
write. The Koran too employs it in this sense, and, what is particularly 
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and saerifieet for sm thou hast had irepi Afutpriac oIk MoKHfoac, Tore 9 
7 no pleaanie ; then laid I, Lo» I oome 



worthy of notice, in oonnectioa with this verb : ^ War (or slanghtar) » 
prescribed (commanded) to you :'' — '^if war be written (prescribed, com- 
manded) to you.*^ I 

Oh the supposition now that the Psalm relates wholly to David or 
some other pious Hebrew, the apostle may here quote it to express his 
own train of thought His meaning may be as follows : * On account of 
the inadequacy of external ofierings, the Messiah, on his entrance into the 
world, expresses what the Old Testament in the 40th Psalm imd elsewhere 
declares, namely, that such sacnfices and offerings as pertained to the old 
dispensation were not the services particularly pleasing to God, which on 
the contrary are submission and obedience* And therefore he avows his 
determination to do God's will in accordance with what had been prescribed 
to him.' The will of God, which in this view the Mesedah will dedare his 
readiness to suffer and to do, implies of course his devotion to death as a 
sacrifice for sin ; and thus the idea in the quotation correspond with the 
prominent one of the* epistle, namely, the inadequacy of Jewish sacrifices 
and the necessity of some better ofjfering : and this not merely to satisfy 
justice and honour the divine law, but also to secure ability to enable the 
believer to lead a life of holy moral obedience. 

The volume referred to is, most probably, the Pentateuch. David 
could hardly have any other in view. Scarcely any other portion of the 
Bible had in his time been made public, and none to which such allusioai 
could possibly be made. The word rendered volume is properly the head 
or top part of the rod on which the book, that is, the manuscript, was 
rolled, and is used by a figure for the roll itself. The Hebrew is roll and 
this is properly expressed in one of th^old Greek versions, that of Aquila. 
In Ezek. iii. 1, '^ eat this roll^^^ we have in the Septuagint the Greek word 
which is here used, and so in the next verse. 

StQl it must be granted that, on this theory of the interpretation and 
application of the Psalm, the author's fimdamental and leading idea is 
only implied, not directly asserted in the quotation. Let us then consider 
whether the Psalm is not susceptible of such a direct application as the 
use made of the quotation may seem to require. 

In forming a judgment respecting the application of certain Psalms to 
the Messiah, two errours are to be avoided. It is not to be assumed that a 
Psalm is prophetic of the Messiah because the language would suit him, 
nor denied to be so because it would suit others. The last remark may 
bear upon the 40th Psalm. This may be applicable to David or some 
pious Hebrew in distress ; but it would be wholly unwarrantable to infer 

• Sunn. ver. 816, MT.Mamccrf Edition, foL PfttaT. 1006, pp. 74, Ml 
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dirov' ld(yO ^ko (h Ke<^Xidi pifi^Uov (in the folume of the book it is 
yeypaTTTcu irepl ijiov) tov noi^acu, 6 written of me) to do thy will, O 



that therefore it oonld not have been intended of Christ. He was the 
most pious of all Hebrews and the most distressed ; and therefore lan- 
guage suited to the character and condition 'of the former may be most 
appropriate to the latter. In this Psalm, therefore, the Messiah may 
express submission, patience, faith in trial, and joy also in deliverance. 
In the latter part he may return to the feeling and state of mind which 
elicited the former. The theory of Venema, Seiler, Dathe and others, 
that in the former and latter parts David is the speaker, and that Messiah 
is introduced in the intermediate portion, cannot be sustained. To omit 
other reason^ it is not credible that the words in ver. 9, \^l have not 
withheld my lips," and " withheld not thou thy mercies from me," in ver. 11, 
in both of which the Hebrew verb is the same, and ought to be so trans- 
lated, can be intended of difierent persons. If the Psalm is Messianic, the 
Messiah may be the speaker throughout. The "iniquities" which, accord- 
ing to our English translation, he laments, are most probably afflictions. 
This meaning best agrees with the context, and that the Hebrew word 
is so used is undemable, and is indeed affirmed by Kimchi and the best 
Hebrew commentators. One instance of this meaning occurs in 2 Sam. 
xvL 12.* Indeed, if it were certain that the 40th Psalm had no reference 
to the Messiah, this would be the best translation of the word. The 
peculiar applicability of the expression, " lo, I come," to the Messiah is 
self-evident ; and although the next clause does bear the exposition above 
given^ ' prescribed to me,' yet the more usual sense of the preposition is 
that which the Septuagint gives and which the apostle has followed, ** of" 
or "concerning." In th6 Pentateuch, which, as I have remarked, is doubt- 
less the book referred to, " Mose»spake of^ Christ, as he himself declares.f 
His " delight to do God's will" is illustrated by the fact that he " came 
down from heaven" for that very purpose.J His public proclamation of 
religion was exemplified in the whole course of his ministry. The 
Psalmist therefore may personate the Messiah, and the poem contains 
nothing which is inconsistent with the theory that it is entirely Messianic. 

If now this theory be admitted, the conclusion arrived at will be this, 
that the apostle's application and interpretation have determined the sense, 
of which antecedently we might not have been fully certain. But, even if 
the Psalm were originally intended of David or of some other pious 
Hebrew, still it may also hirve. been intended ultimately of Christ. The 
diief objection to such a twofold application will be, that, in this case, one 
word at least of the original Hebrew must comprehend two meanings, 
namely, to and concerning me. — On the whole, therefore, the result most 

« See Jewiah Babbies, p. 185, note Y. t John v. 48. % John yI. 38. 
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8 God. Above, when he Audi Sacri- 
fice and offering and burnt-offerings 
and offering for sin thou wouldest 
not, neither hadst pleasure therein ; 

9 which are offered by the law ; then 
said he, Lo, I come to do thy will, 
O God. He taketh away the first, 



T^eof , rb MXfifid aov. 'Avurepov Xeyuv ' 
drt &vaiav koI irpoa^opdv koI dXoKav- 
Tutftara kcU vepl dfiapriac ohn t^'&i^rf' 
aac oitdi MoKtjaag' (olnvef Kard^ rdv 
vofiov irpoa^povrai •) rore elpijKev * 
ISoVf ^KU Tov iroi^acu rd i^iXrjfid aov, 
dvcupel rd irpc3rov, Iva rd devrepov 



8 



in accordance with analogy seems to be this : to consider David as speak- 
ing of. himself and the apostle as introducing the Messiah expressing his 
determinations and feelmgs in the royal language ; or else, to regard the 
whole Psalm as such an exposition by the Messiah himself. On this last 
theory, the contrast between the Jewish sacrifices and that of Christ will be 
both between the inability of the former fo afibrd sufiicient satisfaction to 
God's moral government, and the perfection in this respect of the latter, 
and also to the security which this afibrds of divine assistance to live a 
holy life, of which the others could afford no pledge or promise. Compare 
Horn. viii. 4, where the result of the atonement of Christ, the very thing 
which the preceding verse had declared that " the law could not do," is said 
to be this, " that the nghteousness of the law," that is, as the context 
shows, moral obedience, " might be fulfilled in us who walk not afi;er the 
flesh but after the Spirit." 

8. " When he saith :" or rather, ' he saith.' The original is in the 
participial form, which is here employed, as in Hebrew, to express the 
present tense. 

9, 10. " The first :" that is, the external sacrifices and ofierings of the 
law. " The second :" that is, his own all-sufficient sacrifice, bringing recon- 
ciliation to God, and procuring abundant " grace to help our infirmities." 
To do what both could and would produi^' this result was the will of God ; 
and therefore in accordance with this will, and by the one offering of 
Christ, we are sanctified, that is, atoned for and placed in a relation through 
which we may be abundantly supplied with divine aid. Compare note 
on ii. 11. 

11, 12. Several expressions in these verses are antithetic. "Every 
priest" and " this one ;" " standeth" and " sat dovm ;" " the same sacrifices" 
and " one sacrifice ;" " daily, often," and " forever." The intention of the 
author is self-evident. — " This man :" better, ' this one,' as the word man is 
not in the text, and the efficacy of the offering must not be limited to the 
human nature merely. The word, whether the true reading be dvrog or 
bvTog is antithetic to " every priest." — Critics differ as to the best punc- 
tuation of this verse. Many editors connect " forever" with " sat down." 
This accords with our common English editions, and is preferred by Stuart 
to another punctuation which connects it with " sacrifice." Tholuck, with 
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10 0T9O9. 'Ev ^ •&tkiJiMTt ifyiaofUvoi ia- 
fitv did T^c irpoa^opuf Tov ou/mtos 

11 'Ifjaov XpiaTOv it^ira^, Kdl irug fiiv 
lepedc iarriM Kod* i/iipav Xeirovpyciv 
Koi Tdf alrdc iro^hiKic irpoa^ipov 
"^vataCf tdrivec abSeirore 6vvavT€u ffe- 

f2 pie^iv afuxpTtac' oiro^ dit f^^v iyifiq 
aftapriuv irpoaeveyKog &vaiav elc rd 
ditfveK^^f ixd^taev tv de^i^ tov ^eovy 

13 rd ?4)i7rdv iKiexofievog iug re^oaiv oi 
ix&pol avTov iirovrodiov rwv irodOv 

14 abrov. Mt^ ydg irpoat^p^ TereXeiu- 
Ktv e/f rd dirfveK^c to^C dyici^ofiivovc. 

15 tlapTvpei di iffUv icai rd irvevfia rd 

16 dyiov fUTiL ydg rd irpoeipfiKhcu,' a^Tti 
il dia&^Kti, ^ dia&^oftai irpbg' aitroU^ 
fitrd Tdc iijuepas ixeivact A^/ee Kvpio^' 
didoi^C vofiovg fiov M KopdioQ avruv^ 
KoX M Tuv dtavouiv abruv kiriypd^ii 

17 abrov^f'-^aX ruv dfiapnuv airuv koI 



that he may establish the second. 
By the which will we arc sanctified, 10 
through the offering of the body of 
Jesus Christ once for all. And 11 
every priest standeth daily min- 
istering, and offering oftentimes 
the same sacrifices, wluch can never 
take away sins. But this man, after 12 
he had offered one sacrifice for sins 
for ever, sat down on the right hand 
of God ; from henceforth expecting 13 
till his enemies be made his foot- 
stool : For by one offering he hath 14 
perfected for ever them that are 
sanctified. Whereof the Holy 15 
Ghost also is a witness to us: for 
after that he had said before. This 16 
M the covenant that I will make 
with them after those days, saith 
the Lord ; I will put my laws into 
their hearts, and in their minds will 



better reason, I think, advocates the latter ; because forever^ continually^ 
through the whole dispensation^ in one word, so long as the mediatorial 
kingdom of Christ shall last, which is intended by the original phrase el^ 
rb 6i7p^eiceg* " refers to the validity of the sacrifice, and also because it 
appears to stand in contrast to often.'*'* Thus the apostle will mean that 
Christ, having ofiered his own infinitely valuable sacrifice, the efiicacy of 
which is to last through all time, in contradistinction to the continually 
repeated sacrifices of the Jews, which were imperfect and temporary 
even in the influence which they had, sat down in rest and honour at 
God's right hand. The phrase in' ver. 14, " perfected forever" is in favour 
of this connection. The meaning of " perfected" has been before explained. 

15. " Whereof," introduced by our translators, is implied in the text. 
The accurate rendering would be : * And moreover the Holy Spirit also 
attests (this) to us. The particles 61 and Ka\ when thus associated, gene- 
rally intimate some additional shade of meaning, and therefore may prop- 
erly be translated by and moreover, 

16, 17. The quotation is the same as that before in viii. 10, with a few 
verbal alterations of little or no importance. De minimis non curat rd 
7Tvevfia,\ Stuart regards the clause, '^ saith the Lord," as the introduc- 

* Bee note on vil. 3, pp. 90, 91. 

t After writing this, I saw that Prof. Stuart had said the aarae thing in reference to the same 
fact: "Non refert verhum, sed res ipsa. — D» minimis non curat Ux, say civilians in construing ha« 
man laws; and the maxim applies as well to the manner of diction in the Scriptures as in any other 
book.** The candid reader will ascribe the coincidence to the natural influence of truth on diflbrent 
minds. 

10 
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17 I write them ; and their una and rwv dvofAiHv aiyrOv ob fiif ftviia^A fri, 
iniquities will I remember no more. 'Oirov ^ d^otc tovtuv, oinUrt npoa- 18 

18 Now where remission of these is, ^opd irepl Aftofmac* 
there w no more o£fexing for sin. 



tion to the latter part of the sentence ; to speak technically, as the apodosis] 
the former being what the rhetoricians would call the protasis. But the 
circumstance, that these words are a part of the quotation and of the pro- 
phetic passage, is against this view. See Jer. xxxi. 33. There is proba- 
bly an ellipsis of some brief and simple expression introductory to the 
remark in the next verse ; something equivalent to he adds, or it follows. 

18. This verse expresses in few words die most important conclusion, 
which is sanctioned by the preceding statements and reasoning : * When 
perfect forgiveness is attained, any other sacrifice 'than that which has 
secured it cannot exist' The author and the Romanist are here directly 
at issue. 



SECTION V. 

Chap. X. 19-4)9. 

THE OBLIGATION AND NKOSSSFTT OF STEADFAST ADHEBXNCK TO THE GOSPEL 

INFERRED AND URGED. 

19 Having therefore, brethren, bold- 'Exovreg o^, ddeX^t, irafifi^aiav elg 19 
ness to enter into the holiest by the r^ elaoSov tQv &yi(jv iv r^ aXfiari 

20 blood of Jesus, by a new and living 'Ii/crow, ^ heKoivtaev ijfav 6ddv irpoo- 20 
way which he hath consecrated for ^tw koH ^uaaVf did rov KaTaireraa- 
us through the veil, that is to say, ftaroc, rovf iart r^f oapKdc airov^ 

21 his flesh ; and having a high-priest koI Upia fteyav M rdv oUov rov 21 

22 over the house of God; let us draw ^eoO, irpoaepxufiei^a fierd dXtf^iv^g 22 



The argumentative part of the epistle, so far as regards the leading topics, 
may now be considered as finished. Such an author, of course, must 
write logically, if he write at all. But the leading points are now disposed 
of, and what remains is chiefly inferential and practical. 

19-25, '* The holiest ;" that is, heaven, as before explained. The 
'^ boldness'' arises from the perfection of Christ's one offering, as already 
stat^. — ^The " way" is said to be " n^ w," because not before clearly made 
known and pointed out ; and ^^ Uving^'* because continuing and permanent. 
This is the invariable idea of living when used figuratively, though it some- 
times may combine also another thought ; namely, that of communicating 
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rtcfjtepot rd/c icapdiac dird avveid^aeog 

irovtipdc Kot leTiMviiivoi rd a&fia idari 
28 KO^cLfH^f KaTex(^fiev tt^ 6fto%oyiav trig 

k^nidog dKXiv^f (Trtcrrdf ydg 6 iirayyei" 
24t Jidfievo^t) Kol Karavoofiev iXkqkovg 

elg irapo^ofidv dydirrjc Koi Ka?xJv ify- 
26 ywv, jU^ kyKaraXtinovTeg ttjv ktnav' 



near with a true heart, in Ml assu- 
rance of faith, having our hearts 
sprinkled from an evil conscience, 
and our bodies washed with pure 
water. Let us hold fast the profes- 23 
sion of our faith without wavering ; 
for he u faithful that promised; 
and let us consider one another, to 24 
provoke unto love and to good 
works : not forsaking the assem- 25 
bling of ourselves together, as the 
manner of some is ; but exhorting 



life. See John iv. 10, 14, vi. 51. — "Through the veil, that is to say, his 
fiesh :" The word fiesk may be connected with the way^ and the meaning 
be, ^ through the way which his flesh hath established,' that is, his atone 
ment, as the phrase " my fiesh which I will give for the life of the world" 
is used in John vi. 51. Or, the veil may be identical with his fiesh^ his 
body or rather hurmm^ nature^ as the word fisak^ is used in John 1. 14. 
Thus the thought will be, that the human nature of Christ, and the veil 
which separated the holy from the most holy place, are in some respects 
analogous. Yet we must be cautious not to carry out the analogy too far. 
As the high-priest entered into the most holy place through the veil, so, 
only through or by means q/* Christ's atonement can we enter into heaven. 
This is the principal point ■- It may also be implied, that, as the veil 
concealed the mysterious symbols from ordinary gaze even of the priests, 
while yet it was the medium through which alone they Could be contem- 
plated ; 80 the human nature of the Redeemer, while it prevented sinful 
man from looking directly at the infinitely glorious God, etill gave him 
access by means of the all-sufficient atonement. — " House of God." See 
iii. 2, 5, 6. — "Full assurance of faith:" that is, such full conviction of the 
understanding and satisfaction of the mind as result from a real and living 
faith. — " Sprinkled" is a word taken from legal usage, meaning of course 
cleansed; and the next words show the cleansing to be internal. — ' Washed 
as respects the body :' this may refer to baptism ; or it may be figurative, 
and the whole verse expi^ess complete purification of the entire man: 
Comp. 1 Thess. v. 23. Some have chosen to connect this clause with what 
fi)llows thus : ^ washed &c., let us hold fast.' But it is much more natural 
to join it to the preceding clause, * sprinkled,' dec. — The " assembling" of 
ver. 25, is, no doubt, that for Christian worship, which some lukewarm 
disciples had neglected. — •" The day :" This eiq)ression is limited by some 
commentators to the period of th^ destruction of Jerusalem, the approach 
of which every true disciple might readily discern from evident signs. 
Others refer it to the great day of Christ's future coming and of men's 
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one another : and so much the more 

26 as je see the day approaching. For 
if we sin wilfully after that we have 
^reoeiyed the knowledge of the truth, 
there remaineth no more sacrifice 

27 for sins, hut a certain fearful look- 
ing for of judgment and fiery 
indignation, which shall d#(rour the 

28 adversaries. He that despised Moses' 
law died without mercy under two 

29 or three witnesses : Of how much 
sorer punishment, suppose ye, shall 
he he thought worthy, who hath 
trodden under foot the Son of God, 
and hath counted the blood of the 
covenant, wherewith he was sancti- 
fied, an unholy thing, and hath done 
despite unto the Spirit of grace? 



Xov, dofft pXhrere iyyi^ovaav t^ i/ii- 
pav, 'EKovotac yd^ dfiapravovrtjv 26 
^fiuv fterU rb ^xLJSetv t^ hriyvaoiv t^^ 
iXff^eiof, oiKCTt nepit dftapriuv dno- 
XeiTreToi &vaia' ^^epd Si tiq ixdox^ 27 
KfKoeoCt i^oi mpdc ^Aoc itr^ietv /Jii^ 
XwToc Toiic virevavTtovc. *k.'&eTTJaaQ 28 
Tif vo/iov Muvaiuc X^P^C olKTtpfiuv 
knl ivoXv ^ rpiaX ftdprvaiv dno-&vqaK€i ' 
9r6(7^, SoKEiTe, x^^P^^^ d^ia^aerat 29 
Tiftapiac 6 rbv vldv tov t^eoi) jcara- 
Trar^oaCt kcU rd alfia t^c dtct&^Kfjg 
KOivdv ^ytfodfievoct ^ V iiyf'OXF&rit i^oi 



final account. And others agun explain it of the time of each individuars 
death, which, in a practical view, is to him equivalent to that great day. 
I see no sufficient reason why all these views may not be combined. 
And in 1 Cor. iii. 13, " the day" means most probably, any time of par- 
ticular trial which may be a test of character and conduct, but most 
especially the great day of future judgment. Such a sense is not double 
or treble or multifold, but one, although the particulars intended may 
be several. The phrases, " the day" and " the day of the Lord," are used 
in reference to any occasions of remarkable divine interference, especially 
of a punitive kind ; and sometimes when there is no allusion at all to any, 
coming of Christ, The reader may satisfy himself by examining the places 
to which a concordance will refer him. 

26-31. The general train of thought in these verses is the same as that 
in vi. 4-6.^ The punishment that must follow a state of apostasy after having 
received a knowledge of the truth is presented to the Hebrew Christians as a 
warning. — " Wilfully :" The context fully justifies this expression, although 
the original word does not necessarily denote more than willingly. The 
apostate who turns away from the only acceptable sacrifice, has of course 
none other to depend on, and must experience that divine indignation which 
is the natural consequence of sin unatoned for. The contemner of the law 
did not escape merited punishment ; much less shall the apostate from the 
Gospel. — *'Emi^ on (the testimony of.) — "Two or three:" meaning «w^ 
dent, — "Trodden under foot" expresses the highest degree of contempt and 
hostility. This and other phrases in this connection are fully illustrated by 
most suitable quotations by Peirce in loc. — '' The blood of the covenant :" 
that is, Christ^s which ratifies it. — " Common :" of no more efficacy than 
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rd irvevfia r^f ;fop«TOf iwppiaa^; 

80 OlStifiev ydq rdv dirovra* iftol iKdixij' 
oig, tyd ivrairodtiaiij Xiyei Kvptog' xai 
koKlv Kvpioc Kpivei rdv Xadv adrov. 

81 Ifo^epdv rd ifiireaelv elg x^P^ ^^^ 

82 'AvafUftvi}<rKea^€ 6i rttc frporepov 
Ij/iepag, kv ale ^TLo^evre^ voXk^ 

88 a'&'hiaiv vTrefieivare va^/idruVf tovto 
fitv 6vei6iafi6lg re xai ^Xirlieai ^earpir- 
^oftevoi, TOVTO 6k noivuvol tuv oUtuc 



For we know lum that hath said, 30 
Vengeance helongeth onto me, I will 
recompense, saith the Lord. And 
again. The Lord shall judge his 
people. Itis^L fearful thing to fall 31 
into the hands of the living God. 
^ But call to remembrance the 32 
former days, in which, after ye 
were illuminated, ye endured a 
great fight of afflictions ; partly, 33 
whilst ye were made a gazing- 
stock, both by reproaches and afflic- 
tions ; and partly, whilst ye became 
companions of them that were so 



that of any other individual or sacrifice. — " Was sanctified :" atoned for, 
as in ii. 11, where see note. — ^'^ Spirit of grace :" the Holy Spirit who com- 
municates divine favour. — " We know," &c. It is as if he had said, ' God 
hath threatened vengeance on such despisers of his grace.' See Deut. ?kxu. 
35. — ^The clause, " the Lord shall judge his people," cannot properly be 
explained of inflicting punishment, although this is the thought Xhat per- 
vades the immediate context, and the wordjudge^ Kplvoi^ is oflten used for 
condemn^ KaraKpivtjj. See, among other instances, John iii. 17, 18. The 
connection in whidi the words stand in Deuteronomy, ver. 36, is at variance 
with such a meaning, ^^ T!ie Lord shall judge his people and repent him- 
self for his servants :" The two clauses are evidently parallel, and both 
imply favour and kindness, and this accords with the divine disposition and 
procedure towards his own. Peirce endeavours, but unsuccessfully, to 
prove the contrary. The word judge expresses also the idea of equitable, 
kind and merciful rule and protection. Hence it is said of the Messiah, 
"he shall judge the poor," Ps. Ixxii. 4, Isa. xi. 4, that is, protect their 
interests, and defend them from oppression and wrong ; hence the command, 
** judge the fatheriess," Isa. i. 17, that is, espouse their cause; and hence 
also the phraseol<^y, " God the judge of all," Heb. xii. 23, where the con- 
text requires the idea of a paternal and felicitous rule, the uniform opera- 
tion of such a law as naturally brings along with it the most perfect and 
happy liberty. In the midst of serious and awful warning, with what beau- 
tiful tenderness does the author throw in for the true Christian's comfort, 
Ais little clause, " The Lord will judge his people !" He cannot neglect 
them. He will espouse and defend their cause. It is indeed his own. 

3^35. The writer, with his characteristic Giristian amiability of dis- 
position, cannot say what might seem to be harsh, without such a qualifi- 
eation as the character and conduct of the persons addressed may at any 
ihsie have merited. He therefore reminds these Hebrews who were in 
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84 Tued. For ye had oompaMion of me 
in my bonds, and took joyfully the 
spoiling of your goods, knowing in 
yourselves that ye hare in heaven a 
better and an enduring substance. 

35 Cast not away therefore your confi- 
dence, which hath great recompense 

36 of reward. For ye have need of 
patience, that, after ye have done 
the will of God, ye might receive 

37 the promise. For yet a little while, 
and he that shall come will come. 



dvatXTpe^ofiivov yevrf^ivrec Koi yitq 84 
Toi^ decfuotf mweKcr^aaTe, Koi tijv 
upway^ Tuv virapxovruv ^fiup ficrd 
XOpoc irpoffedi^cur^e, ytruauwre^ ix^iv 
iavToic Kpeimva ihrap^tv tv obpavtH^ 
Koi fiivovaav. M^ ciTro^aAi/re odv t^ 86 
irafi^oidv vfiuv, fyn( ixei fua^airodo- 
oia» fteydXjfv, Two/iov^c yd^ ^X^"^^ ^^ 
Xpfiav, Iva t6 •&iXff/M tov ^eov noiy- 
aavrec K0ftiajf<r9e t^v kizayyt^iav. 'En 87 
7c^ fAiKpdv daov 6(T0Vf 6 ipxofuvof ^^n 



danger of backsliding, of what had been their former spiritual condition, 
not only with the view of consoling, but also of animating them to stead- 
&stness of faith and to renewed efforts. 

" Enlightened :" See note on vi. 4. — Tovto fiev — tovto <Je * " as to this — 
as to that, the same as partly — ^partly." Robinson in ovro^, 8. — ^My 
bonds :" This passage cannot be urged in proof of St. Paul's being the 
author of this epistle, although in 2 Tim. i. 16, we have the similar phrase, 
*' my chain ;'' for in place of Seofjuc^ fiov, my bonck, the common Greek 
reading, which also is preferred by many critics^ there is weighty authority 
for substituting deofuocg, the prisoners^ which some of the best late editors 
have introduced, and which corresponds with the same word in xiii. 3. 
The reader will find it above, as in Hahn. — ^Knowing in yourselves 
\ that ye have :" The translation of the original, according to the usual 
reading, would rather be, ' knowing that you have in yourselves.' Bui 
most probably the preposition is not genuine, and the true translation is^ 
*that ye have to (or for) yourselves.' This is a pleonastic mode of 
expression not at all uncommon. Comp. John v. 20, 42, vi. 5S, 61, xi. 38. 

36-39. ^ The promise :" that is, its accomplishment. — *^ He that Com- 
eth," dec. Comp. on ver. 25. — Mticpdv Saov Saov is equivalent to very 
$hoTt indeed. It occurs in Isa. xxvi. 20, to which most likely there is an 
allusion. The expression here and in the next verse is taken from Hab. ii. 
8, 4, though the ari*angement of the language is altered. The prophet assures 
those whom he addresses, that the prediction will certainly be accomplished 
and that soon; and, moreover, that while the proud, self-confident wants 
«ncerity and uprightness, the just, the truly religious man will live by 
steady faith and confidence in God. This same text is quoted in Rom. 1. 
17, and Gal. iii. 11. The Septuagint has my, fjujv, after &ith, meaning 
faM in me, according to the usual New Testament phraseology, niarig 
^Tiaav xp^OTCv, literally, ^feith of* for 'faith in Jesus Christ.' Thus 
we have, " by his knowledge," for, ' by our knowledge of him,' in Isa. 
liii. 11 ; and in the Collect for Peace ia our morning service, "in knowl- 
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88 Koi oh xpoviei. '0 6k dUaioc iK ma- and will not tarry. Now the just 3S 
retrff CiJaeroA- koI idv inoareiXfiTcu^ shall live by faith ; but if any man 
ohK eidoKii ^ tfrnxi fiov h air^, draw back, my soul shall have no 

89 *H/i«f (Jd oiK kofihf {fTToaroX^c elg dir6- pleasure in him. But we are not 39 
Xeiav, dX^ iriareug elc iztpLnoirjQiv of them who draw back unto per- 
i^XVC' dition, but of them that believe to 

the saving of the souL 



edge of whom standeth our eternal life ;" which means that this life consists 
in our right knowledge of God. Comp. John xvii. 8. As the prophet 
is speaking of the truly religious man's steady faith in God under appre- 
hended calamity, the Apostle's application of his words in view of the ap- 
proaching trial is exceedingly apposiie. — "J[»y man draw back :" Our 
translators understand rl^, which is certainly an allowable ellipsis. Per- 
haps also they may have thought that the next verse favoured the intro- 
duction of such an expression, and that if " draw back," 'vTToaTeikrjTcUj were 
predicated of " the just," 6 diitaioq^ it should be introduced by * but i^' ^^v 
de, and not koL dv,. I cannot but think, however, that the most natural 
translation of the whole is to this effect : ' the just shall live by faith, and if 
he draw back,' &c. Diodati has so translated it, except that for and he has 
hut : " ma se egli si sottrse." The older English versions agree. Thus Wic- 
lif has : " my just man ly veth of feith, that if he with drawith hym silf ;" 
Tyndale and Cranmer : '^ the just shall live ^y faith. And if he with drawe 
him selfe ;" Bheims : " my just liveth of faith, but if he withdraw himself."— 
^T'Ttoarok'Qg and niarecjg are abstracts for concretes, and are correctly so 
rendered in our translation. Compare ^^ election^'* iKkoy^, in Rom. xi. 7, 
for e/ec^.^— " Salvation :" The Greek properly means ' acquisition,' and then 
* preservation.' 
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SECTION VI. 

Chap. XI. 
7AITH DKFINKD AND EXEHFLITIBD. 



XL Now fidth is the sabsUnoe of 
things hoped for, the evidence of 

2 things not seen. For by it the elders 

3 obtained a good report. Through 
faith we understand that the worlds 
were framed by the word of God, so 
that things which are seen were 
not made of things which do appear. 



'Eorc 6i irioTic iXirtCoft6vov ivooror XL 
(Tif, repay ndruv iXtyx<K <^ fi^eiro/iivov. 
'Ey TouTy yd^ ifiaprvp^^^aav ol rpea- 2 
f3vTepoi. HioTei voovfuv aarnpTia^ai, 8 
Toi^ alQva/Q /i/^fiari ^eov, elc rd foi ix 
^aivofAevov rd pXenofieva ytyovivfu, 
lUorei irXeiava ^vaiav 'A/3eX iropd 



Chap. xi. The Apostle begins this most descriptive chapter by a definition 
of faith. It is rather to the essential character of this grace that he has 
respect, than to the objects on which it may have to act. 

1. ^* The substance :" rather, confidence, or sure expectation, that which 
gives being and substantial reality in the mind of the believer to what are 
the objects of his faith. The (Sreek word is used in the Septuagint as the 
translation of the Hebrew for " hopeP See Ps. xxxviii. 8 ; in the Hebrew 
xxxix. 8 (Eng. 7.) Its detivation intimates its character as sustaining, 
supporting ; imSoTdaig^ what stands under, Cranmer's Bible has "• sure 
confydence ;" the Geneva translation, " ground." In iii. 14, 2 Cor. ix. 4^ 
and xi. 17, it is employed in the sense of confidence. — " The evidence :" or, 
rather t(;Aa^ results from evidence, the conviction, persuasion of the truth of. 
The definition then is to this effect : ' Faith is the confident expectation 
of objects hoped for, the firm conviction of the reality and truth of things 
which are not now to be seen.' 

2. Moprvpeo), to hear witness^ to testify^ is used (like the verb, to visit,) 
either in a good or bad sense, to testify ybr, in favour of, or against. Here, 
as in th^ last verse of the chapter, it means the former. — " The elders" are 
evidently the patriarchs, and other distinguished religious ancestors of 
the 'Hebrews. The author draws his illustrations from Old Testament 
history, beginning with the book of Genesis, and therefore goes back to the 
very first fact there recounted. 

3. It is faith in God which leads us to receive the scriptural account of 
the creation. — " Worlds :" the Greek word is a literal translation of a 
usual Hebrew term, 13*1)3^5. — " Were made :" Literally, were framed or 
prepared. Thus the original is used in Ps. Ixxiii. Sept. (Ixxiv. Eng.) 16 : 
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Kaiv wpoa^eyne r^ i^e^, 6C ^c kfiofh By fiedth Abel offered onto Ood a 4 
rvpii&ff elvai dUaio^, /laprvpovvToc iitl more excellent sacrifice than Cain, 
Toif dupoic airov tow ^eov' Kai 6C by which he obtained witness that 

he was righteouSi God testifying of 
his gifts ; and by it he, being dead, 



*^thou hast prepared,'' established, made, KaT^priaci}, ''the sua and the 
moon," (or, '' the light and the sun.") It is also used for repairing^ restoring^ 
&c., which, as Dr. Robinson says, " is the more common classic usage." — 
" The word of God :" that is, the divine command or will. — The nega- 
tive particle may be connected with the immediately following participle, 
or with the verb at the end of the verse. The meaning will be nearly 
the same. The latter construction is the more usual ; although the other 
may be preferable, if the description is drawn from the Septuagint c^ 
Genesis. The author does not assert that the visible objects of creation 
were made out of nothing ; (to use a popular phrase, which seems to 
intimate that nothing means something which is not/) Second Mace, 
vii. 28, which has often been cited in defenc^ of this view, is not exactly 
parallel. There the words are, " of things which are noi^^ ovk i^ 6vTGiv 
(or i^ ai>K ivrwv.) Still less reason is there to consider the Apostle's 
words as equivalent to kit votitGv, meaning, the Platonic ideas. He has 
in his mind, most probably, the chaotic state of the substance out of which 
the creation described in Genesis was framed, as it is represented in the 
Septuagint version ; although, writing perhaps from memory, he does not 
quote the exact words, still the thought may be the same. That version 
conveys the idea of ' not clearly visible,' or, ' not to be looked at,' dark, un- 
raghtly materials, ddparog, parallel with fifj ijyaivofiivcjv. The Scripture 
does not seem to say anything respecting the origin of the material of things. 
It speaks uniformly of the creation of previously existing substance into a 
harmonious world. And had this been duly considered, most probably it 
would have been perceived, that the usual geological objections to the ac- 
count in the Pentateuch are unfounded. The old Jewish interpretation of 
the first verse of Genesis, which I have given from Jarchi in my Compan- 
ion to the book, p. 130, does certainly deserve to be candidly considered. 
It is simple, in harmony with the usage of the Hebrew language, and with the 
account of the creation wherever mentioned in the Bible. According to it, 
the translation and punctuation of the first words in Genesis will be as fol- 
lows : ' In the beginning of God's creating the heavens and the earth, the 
earth was without form and void, (that is, in a chaotic state,) and darkness 
was upon the face of the deep. And (or but) the Spirit of God moved (or 
brooded) upon the face of the waters, (the apparently watery mass,) and 
God said, let there be light !' 

4. •'' Better sacrifice :" The reason uniformly given in the Scriptures 
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6 jet ipeaketli. Bj faith Enoch was 
translated that he should not see 
death; and was not found, because 
God had translated him : for before 
his translation he had this testimony, 

6 that he pleased God. But without 
£uth it is impossible to please him ; 
for he that cometh to God must 
believe that he is, and that he is a 
rewarder of them that diligently 

7 seek him. By faith Noah, being 
warned of God of things not seen 



Kol obx e^aKtrOf diori fteri^Kev 
ah'dv 6 i^cof • ffpd yilg riyf fura&eaeuc 
airov fiefiaprvpifTai einipeoT^iUvai r^ 

^e^ . Xu/o^f ^^ iriarecic u6waTov ebor 
peoT^aai' inerevacu yd^ del rdv frpoff- 
epxofuvov T^ ^e^, 6ti iarl koX toIc 
iK^TOvaiv airrdv futr^airodar^c^ yiverai. 
XUoTti xp^f^"^^^ N«e mpi rw fii^ 1 
dimj p?^irofievuv, ehXa^t/^elc Korea" 



6 



why AbePs sacrifice was more acceptable than Cain's, is the faithful and 
religious character of the one brother, and the want of it in the other. See 
1 John iii. 12. It has been confidently said that Abel's faith in an atoning 
Messiah prompted him to the choice of an animal sacrifice, by omitting to 
offer which Cain showed his infidelity. The choice of the victim may have 
been the result of such faitK, but there is no positive proof. For some 
additional remarks to this subject, I refer the reader to my Discourses 
on Prophecy, pp. 33, 34, and Companion to Genesis, pp. 203, 204. In 
attempting to show the superiority of Abel's sacrifice to Cain's, Owen even 
goes so far as to intimate that his fruits were " gathered rapHm, without 
choice or judgment of what was most meet to be offered," and hence he in- 
culcates the principle that ** we are to serve God with the best that we 
have." The intimation is not only unwarrantable, but censorious. " 0/;" 
that is, respecting ; or, as ancient Jewish tradition reports and in accordance 
with analogy, on, {^jri,) by consuming the offering, as in the case of Elijah. 
See 1 Kings xviii. 38. — ^' By it :" his faith. It is of very little moment 
whether we read kaXei, as in the text, or, with some authorities, XaXeTrai, 
spedketh or is spoken of: though the former is certainly the more probable, 

5. It is not expressly stated in the Old Testament that Enoch did not 
die ; but the manner in which he is there spoken of is so peculiar, that it can- 
not have been intended to denote the usual termination of human life. Li 
every other instance specified in the context, it is said, " and he died ;" but 
in his, the language is, " he walked with God," that is, as the author and 
the Septuagint well explain it, "pleased" him, (Gen. v. 22,) being " agreed" 
with his divine companion, (Amos iii. 3,) "and was not, for God took 
him." He removed him, and at an age far below that of his immediate 
predecessors or followers. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that 
pious and candid Jews should have come to the same condu^on as the 
Apostle, and long before his time. See Ecdus. xliv. 16, to which, no 
doubt, the author alludes. 

7. " Moved with fear :" The original participle here used, which is of 
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Kevaae Kt(3uTdv elc auTTipiav rov oIkov as yet, moved with fear, prepared 

aifToVf 6C yc KareKptve rdv Kooftav an ark to the saying of his house ; 

Kot r^f icard niariv diKoioavvffc iy^- by the which he condemned the 

vera K?.ijpov6ftec. TLiarei KoXov/ievoc world, and became heir of the right- 

8 'Afipadfi inrnKovaev i^eX&eiv el^ rdv eousness which is by Mth. By 8 
roirov, ov vtfteTJie 2/ifipdveiv elc KXif Mth Aluraham, when he was called 
povofiiav, Kol i^^i^e n^ iirtardfievog to go out into a place which he 

9 rcov ipxerai, Uitrrei irap^rfoev elc shonld after receive for an inherit- 
r^ yyv T^c iitayyeTdac ^ d^X&rpiaVf ance, obeyed ; and he went out, not 

iv aKffvaic KaToucffoac, fierd 'laaiuc knowing whither he went. By faith 9 

Kol 'Itucd^ tQv ffvyKXrfpovdfiav r^f he sojourned in the land of promise, 

10 lirtryYe^ac t^c aimjc* Hedexero yd^ as in a strange ecfantry, dwelling in 
riiv ToUc ^efteyUovc ixoveav woXtv, ig tabernacles with Isaac and Jacob, the ' 

heixs witlL him of the same prom?- 
ise: for he looked for a city which 10 
hath foundations, whose builder and 



the same origin as the noun which terminates v. 7, may imply the religious 
nature of Noah's fear. — ** By which" faith, as shown in ^he general course 
of his life. — " He condemned :" This is either prophetic^ raeaning^ predicted 
its condemnation, as in Gen. xlix. 7, '^I will divide them in Jacob and 
scatter them in Israel," for, I predict their dispermon ; or declarative, equiy. 
alent to, pronounced its condemnation. — '^ And became (or was,) heir :^ 
That is, he continued to be what he already was ; his faith, through the ex- 
ercise of which he had become acceptable to Grod, continued to preserve 
him so. In a similar sense St. James says that ^'Abraham w^ justified by 
works, when he had offered Isaac his son upon the altar," li. 21 ; meaning, 
DO doubt, tliat by this acceptable act of faithful obedience, he continued to be 
in God's favour. Language which, when most accurately used, expresses 
the origin of any thing, is often employed in Scaipture to ^enote its contin- 
uance. Hence the phrases to make or enter into a covenant for to continue 
and ratify it, to build a city for to rebuild, beautify and adorn it ; to be bap- 
tized into Moses for to sanction and confirm connection with him which 
bad taken place before. Corap. Ps. 1. 5, 2 Chron. xv. 12, 1 Cor. x. 2. 

9, 10. '•'' With Isaac and Jacob :" .that is, as well as they. - Compare the 
use of the preposition in Luke xi. 7, " with me" as well as myself; PhiL iv. 
3, " with Clement also," that is, as well as he. — " Dwelling in tents :" This 
means, having on %arth no settled and permanent resting-place, as the 
antithesis in the next verse shows. Thus it is said of Jacob in Gen. xxv. 
27, that he " was" (not " a plain man," i^ocording to our vague English 
translation, which loosely expresses the sense of the Septuagint and some 
other ancient authorities, but) ' a perfect' or * religious man,' " dwelling in 
tents." See the note in the Companion to Genesis, pp. 296-302. — ^The " city 
which hath foundations," which is well founded and sure, is the heavenly 
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11 maker is Ood. Through &ith also 
Sarah herself received strength to 
oonoeive seed, and was delivered of 
a child when she was past age, he- 
cause she judged him faithful who 

12 had promised. Therefore sprang 
there even of one, and him as good 
as dead, $o many as the stars of the 
sky in multitude, and as the sand 
which is hy the sea shore innumer- 

13 ahle. These all died in faith, not 
having received the promises, hut 
having seen them afar off, and were 
persuaded of thenit and emhraoed 
themy and confessed that they were 
strangers and pilgrims on the earth. 

14 For they that say such things 
declare plainly that they seek a 



Texvirnc «ai driiiiovpyb^ 6 i^cof. Uia- 11 
rei Kol ai/T^ Xdfij^ dvvafuv el^ Kara- 
00^ airipfiaroc i^^e Koi irapcL Kaipbv 
^XuUa^ ireKev, iirel irurrdv ijyrfaaTO 
rdv hrayyeiXdfievov. Aid Koi &^* h>dc 12 
tyewfj-Briaav^ koI ravra veveKpufiivov, 
KO&dc rd dfTTpa tov obpavov r^ nTij^ 
^et Kol 6c i ^fifOQ i napit rd x^f^ 
r^f '&aXaaatic i Avapi^firfToc. Kard 18 
nioTiv iwi^avov oiroi navrec, fi^ 'kor 
pSvTec rdf hrayye^ac, dXXd tto/S^ 
^ep airdc liovrec KtU uffiraadftevoi, 
Kol dftoXoy^aavrec, ^^< ^^*^ Kol irape- 
vi&ilfioi elaiv iirt 1% 79c* 01 ydg 14 
Toiaiyra Xiyovrec i/tfavi^ovaiv, 6ti 



residence, which is here put in contradistinction to the insecure and move- 
able habitation of the patriarchs. Compare the language employed to 
denote the body in 2 Cor. v. 1, 2. 

11. The attempt of Michaelis and some others to explain this of Abra- 
ham's faith by making ^ Sarah herself" a dative, cannot be sustained. 
Sarah^s own faith is what is commended, notwithstanding her occasional 
doubt, in which the patriarch himself participated. See Gen. xviii. 12-15, 
and xvii. 17, 18. Her humble piety is also proposed as an example 
in 1 Pet. iii. 5, 6. Her receiving strength to become a mother relates to 
the natural weakness of her old age. — "To conceive seed," elg KaTapokfjv 
onepfmrog : probably, * for the founding of offspring.' The word is often 
used in reference to the creation or founding of the world, as in iv. 3, ix. 
26, and elsewhere, and may express the idea of laying the foundation of 
a family. Bloomfield says that " this sense is frigid and does not suit the 
words following." I am at a loss to see why. He analyzes the phrase so 
as to give it the sense of our English translation ; and so also Robinson in 
his Lexicon under KaTafioX^, 2. The use of the word by Greek authors 
agrees with this view ; but, as the Hellenistic usage of KaraPoX^ when 
applied to the world and of anepfia as a common term for offspring, is 
favourable to the other, and as we are thus relieved fAm the necessity of 
adopting a disagreeable exposition, I prefer the interpretation first given. 
Kuinoel considers this as " beyond all doubt" the true meaning. — I have re- 
tained the word IreKev in the text, although Hahn omits it. The Syriac 
version gives it, and the intention of the divine promise is thereby the more 
clearly expressed. 

12-16. Tavra- probably for Kara ravra, — ^It may admit of doubt whether 
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16 irarpida hri^fiToOat. Kdt el fitv iKei- coiintxy. And truly if they had 15 
vfK ifivti/iovevavf d^' i^ i^X^&ov, elxov heen mindful of that country from 

16 dv Koipdv ivwcafx^ai' vvv 6i Kpeirrovoc whence they came out, they might 
dpSyovraiy tout' iariv iirovpaviov' did have had opportunity to have re- 
oiK iTrcuaxvverai oifTo^g 6 i^cof, i^edf turned. But now they desire a bet- 16 
imKaXela^ai airQv iroifioae yd^ ter country j that is, a heavenly; 

17 aifTolg TToXiv. JLiarei wpoaevnvoxev wherefore God is not ashamed to be 
'Afipadfi T^ 'laculK ireipa^ofievoc, koI called their God, for he hath pre- 
Tdv fiovoyev^ npoai^epev 6 rdg hray- pared for them a city. By faith 17 

Abraham, when he was tried, of- 
fered up Isaac ; and he that had re- 
ceived the promises, ofiEered up his 



*' all these" is to be explained of the multitudes, or of' the faithful ones just* 
before mentioned. Those who question the general application object that 
the description is not suited to the mass, as a very large proportion of them 
had no such faithful longings after heaven, and were censured and punished 
by God in various ways. This is certainly true, and therefore we are 
compelled to limit the application of the words to the Hebrew people as a 
body of faithful men, exclusive of the very many exceptions. The language 
is of too general a nature to be restricted to the few individuals before 
mentioned. It is hardly possible to read the two verses without feeling 
that the expression " all these" relates to the progeny whose vast number 
had been compared to the stars and the sand. The description of eircu^i- 
stances and character which follows is, no doubt, particularly adapted to 
that of the leading patriarchs. But if the reader will fastidiously cling 
to the most accurate meaning, and therefore limit its application to the 
fistithful few before mentioned, let him consider that consistency compels 
him to apply the limitation to such a de^ee as to exclude all but Abra- 
ham, Sarah, and Jacob ! For, strictly speaking, it is ^aid in ver. 15 of 
" all these," that they might have returned to the country from which 
they had come out, that is, Mesopotamia, of which Abraham and Sarah 
were natives and Jacob had for a long time been a resident. Compare 
abo ver. 39. The language is popular, but such as we should not scruple 
to use. No Christian would hesitate to say, that the members of his 
church from its remotest period had all died in the faith, while he would 
not mean to comprehend its irreligious portion, — ^For " now," see the note 
on viii. 6. — "Ashamed:" Compare ii. 11. 

17-19. "Offered up:" Fastidious critics may object that Isaac was 
not really offered, as the sacrifice was prevented by divine interference. 
But the offering, both as regards the faithful and devoted father and also 
the pious and submissive son, most certainly did essentially take place. 
The natural feelings and inclinations of both were sacrificed to the will of 
Grod. And the Jews do not hesitate to represent the transaction as if Isaac 
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'Z^ 



^t^ 



18 only begotten ton, of whom it was 
said, That in Isaac shall thy seed be 

19 called, accounting that Ood wob able 
to raise him up, even from the dead ; 
from whence also he received him 

20 in a figure. By faith Isaac blessed 
Jacob and Esau concerning things 

21 to come. Bj £dth Jacob, when he 



ytXioQ 6vaSe^a/uvoc, irpdc dv iXaXij^ff' IS 

Xoryio&fievog, 6n KtU ix veitpuv iyeipeiv 19 
iwarbi 6 i^eoc' ^^ airihf Koi. h 
napafiok^ iKOfiiaaro, TLioTei nept fteX' 20 
XovTuv eiXoytftrev *laadK rdv 'IaKc^/9 
Kdt rdv Hffav. Hiaret *leucdp diro- 21 



had really been burned to ashes.* Vii^l also uses the same sort of lan- 
guage with respect to Iphigenia, although she was not actually offered: 
Sanguine placastis ventos, et virgine ccesa, iEneid, Lib. iL ver. 116. — " Only 
begotten son:" meaning his only son by his only and long-loved wife, 
*Sarah. His other son was by a slave and concubine ; and therefore, in 
common with his children by Keturah, (who is introduced in Genesis after 
Sarah's death,) was in a very marked manner distinguished from Isaac, 
whom he made his heir in the fullest 'sense of the words. See Gen. xxv, 
5, 6. — ** Accounting :" or reasoning. — ^** Able :" willingness is of course 
implied. ' A careful examination of the narrative in Gen. xxii. will show 
that the author's conclusion here expressed, or that of a divine interference 
to prevent the sacrifice, are the only ones that can be drawn consistently 
with the circumstances, f — " In a figure :" As the word napapoXrj is used 
in ix. 9, of the old covenant as symbolical of the new, some commentators 
have translated it here in the same way, * for a symbol,' meaning that 
Isaac's sacrifice was typical of Christ's. This is most probably truej 
whether asserted here or not. Tholuck understands iv napapSky to mean, 
* in (or with) difficulty,' and explains the clause thus : * whence (from death,) 
he with difficulty brought him off.' I should prefer regarding it as ellipti- 
cal for, * speaking figuratively.' The figure may be drawn either from the 
circumstances of Isaac's birth, the natural condition of his parents, as ex- 
pressed above in vs. 11, 12, and in Rom. iv. 19 ; or, more probably, his 
exposure to immediate danger of death at the time of the sacrifice. 

21. "Dying :" that is, when about to die ; it may be, during his last 
illness, but this is uncertain. The narrative in Genesis, runs thus : " And 
the time drew nigh that Isf^y^must die," &c. He requiries his son Joseph 
to assure him by an oath, that he shall be interred " in the burying place of" 
his " fathers." Then follows, in the Septuagint, the language of the latter 
half of this verse. See Gen. xlvii. 29-31. The scene of the patriarch's 

• See Levi's Prayer for the New Year in McCaura Old Patba, No. xxxr. p. 375. This is a very 
euriouB and valuable collection of tracts, written by one of the beat Hebrew scholars in England, the 
Bev. Alexander McCaiil, D J).t Prof, of Divinity, KiDg'sGollege, Lond. The publication was designed 
to show the Jews the utter inconsistency of Rabbinical traditions with their own inspired Scriptures. 
Every one who ens^ges in missionary efforts among the Jews, ought to be perfectly familiar with 
McCanrs Old Paths, and conversant with thd Jewish Rabbles. A very handsome edition In Svo, 
pp. 660, Was published in London in 1846. 

t See Ck)mpanion to Genesis, ndte 04, pp. 887, S88. 
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^v^ffKttv iKOOTov Tuv vUtv 'loo^^ tH^ was a dyingy blessed both the sons 
yTiae, Kai irpoaeicvvjfaev inl rd axpov of Joseph } and worshipped, leaning 



death occurs in chap. xKx. — *' Worshipped on the top of his staff:" This is 
elliptical for, leaning on. It is very probable that Jacob regarded his old 
staff with deep feeling as an agreeable memento of God's goodness to him. 
It is certain that the staff with which he had wandered away from his father's 
house to escape the vengeance of his brother, he had carefully kept during 
his sojourn in Mesopotamia, and that he had made it the companion of his 
^return. See Gen. xxxii. 10. A man of any feeling could not but value it 
on account of the associations therewith connected, and the religious charac- 
ter of Jacob would prompt expressions of gratitude and faith* It is natural 
therefore that his trusty staff should be used to support his aged frame in 
its devotional posture. The Rheims and Douay Bible supposes the staff or 
rod to have been Joseph's wand or badge of office, his sceptre. It follows 
the Vulgate which has, adoravit fastigium virgae ejtis ; he adored the top 
of his wand, that is, Joseph's, not Jacob's, which would have required awop. 
It is remarkable that the same Vulgate translates the place in Genesis, 
adoravit Israel Deum conyersus ad lectuli caput, Israel adored God, having 
turned to the bed's head. The note in the Bible just mentioned speaks of 
"Jacob's acknowledging and reverencing the power of Joseph, whom 
Pharaoh called the saviour of the world." It says also " that probably 
Jacob, by the spirit of prophecy, knew Joseph and his power to be figures 
of Qirist and his spiritual power," and that Jacob " paid a religious honour 
and veneration to the top of the rod or sceptre of Joseph as a figure of Christ's 
sceptre and kingdom." But this is wholly unfounded. Neither the He- 
brew nor the Greek determines the staff to be either Joseph's or the sceptre 
or rod of office. Kuettner, as quoted by Peile, p. 379, ventures to say 
that " Joseph had come to his father's bearing a sceptre !" The reader 
may wonder where he got this important piece of information from, and 
his wonder will not be diminished by being told that he derives it from 
the Wisdom of Solomon, x. 14, which says nothing of the sort. And yet 
he makes this idle supposition the ground of his exposition, which is cited 
by Peile in company with that of Calvin an^ Athanasius. Peile him- 
self translates : " and bowed himself toward (made obeisance unto) the ou^ 
stretched (!) tip of his (Joseph's) sceptre:^ Tyndale also and Cranmer both 
have the phrase " bowed hym selfe towarde." But the preposition im is 
never used in the Bible of worshipping or making obeisance toward \hQ object 
intended to be honoured. The word npoaKwiG), to worship, &c., occurs 
very often ; yet always, according to Trommius' Concordance, either without 
any preposition at all of the object, or with elg, havrt^ havriov^ ivumiov 
Kardy iMTevavTiBXi'dLnpog. When ini is employed, it is either connected 
with Tfjv yrjVy the ground, expressing the degree of outward obeisance, or 
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22 upon the top of his staff. By faith r^c fid^dw aittov. Hiarti Igo^^ reX- 2£ 
Joseph, when he died» made mention evruv nepl t^ iiodov tuv vlQv 'la- 



has reference to the pku:e of the worship, in which sense tcard and np6g are 
also used. Thus in Ezek. xlvi. 3 : *' worship at the door," ini and after- 
wards /card ; and Zeph. L 5 : '' worship on the houses the host of heaven," 
hit rd dcjfuiTa t$ arparLg, tov dvpavov. The latter passage is a striking 
illustration of the usage ; for the dative nuirks the object and the preposi- 
tion the place of the worship. In 1 Kings i. 47, we have a confirmation 
of the correctness of the usual Protestant translation of the text in He- 
brews ; " and the king worshipped upon (resting on) his bed," npoaeKvvfjaev 
inl rijv Koivqv avrov. In the prayer of Solomon we read of praying 
toward the holy place or land, and Daniel prays with his windows open 
toward Jerusalem; but in every such case the preposition employed is 
either elg or KarevavTi. See in the Septuagint 1 Kings viii. 29, 30, 35, 38, 
42, Dan. vi. 10. 

Although the translation followed in the epistle is quite admissible, and 
may be the true one, yet our English version gives the exact sense of the 
Hebrew. The word for bed differs from that for staff ov wand only by the 
change of the vowel points, and as these were not written when the Septu- 
agint was made, the translation is easily accounted for. Probably the 
simple meaning in Genesis is, that the devout patriarch turned his face to 
the head of his couch in order to avoid observation and the better to con- 
centrate his thoughts. It has been objected that eastern beds, properly 
speaking, had no heads ; to which it may seem sufficient to reply that the 
end of the couch on which the head was placed, became practically " the 
bed's head." Both Symmachus and Aquila retain the word " bed ;" and 
this meaning is in harmony with 1 Kings i. 47, " and the king bowed him- 
self upon the bed ;" for although the Hebrew word there employed is 
different from that in Genesis, yet the whole turn of the expression is the 
same. Compare also for the general sentiment, 2 Kings xx. 2, ^' then he 
turned his face to the wall and prayed." 

22. See Gen. 1. 24, 25. The direction of Joseph to have lus bones 
removed from Egypt at the period of the exode, is a very remarkable 
illustration of his faith in the divine word, and of his desire that his. 
remains should rest in the promised land. The second distinguished per- 
sonage in the world-renowned Egypt, and its most illustrious benefactor, 
could certainly have commanded the most splendid among the mausoleums 
of a country, the tombs of whose kings are among the wonders of the 
world. Yet in the very height of his glory, he directed that his descendants, 
who he knew were to be reduced to slavery, should remove his bones from 
their magnificent place of deposit, and carry them to the residence which 
God had allotted to his nation. 
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pia^X ifon^iSvevae mU icepi ruv dariuv 

28 atrov tveretXaro. UicTei Muvo^f yev- 

. mg&elQ kapv^ rptfupfov vwd twv nari- 

puv a^ov, dioTi eldov darelov rd 

vaidiov, KtU oifK i^^n^oav rd did- 
24 Toyfta tov ^aaiXii^, Uunet MwOa^f 

fiiya^ yevoftevo^ ^pv^daro Xiye(r&<u vide 

26 i&vyarpdc ^ofiou, ftdXXov iXofUVOc cvy- 
KOKovxeur^iu r^ Xa^ tov i^eoi^, ii vpoO" 

26. Koipov ix^iv uftofiiiaf diroXavaiv^ fui- 
l^wa nXovTov ify^adfievoc r«v Alyvir- 
TOV ^i^avpuv rdv iveidiafidv tov Xpte^ 
TOV' airt^Xeve ydf eif r^v fti<r^airo6o' 

27 eiav. UtoTei KaTiXiirev AZ/vnrov, ft^ 
^oSif^eiC f^ ^fidv TOV PaaiXioc Tdv 



of the dqMurting of the children of 
Israel ; and gave commandment oon« 
. ceming his hones. By faith Mosee, 23 
when he was horn, was hid three 
months of his parents, hecause thej 
saw he teas a proper child ; and tbey 
were not afraid of the king's com- 
mandment By faith Moses, when 24 
he ypB come to years, refused to he 
called the son df Pharaoh's daugh- 
ter; choosing rather . to suffer af- 25 
fliction with the people of God, than 
to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a 
season ; esteeming the reproach of 26 
Christ greater riches than the trea- 
sures in Egypt : for he had respect 
unto the recompence of the reward. 
By faith he forsook Egypt, not fear- 27 
ing the wrath of the king ; for he 
endured, as seeing him who is in* 



28. ILaripe^, though properly^^Aer*, is sometimes used for parents.-^ 
'Aarelov'^ beautiful, or fine, perhaps more striking in appearance than 
children in general., Comp. Acts yii. 20, where the term occurs with the 
word for Grod, making it a strong superlative. The king's edict induced the 
parents to conceal the child, but not to put him to death as it required. 

26. ^' Eeproach of Christ :" That is, say some, reproach sustained in 
consequence of' his faith in an expected Messiah ; but rather, according to 
others, such reproach as Christ and his followers endured. Thus Storr, who 
thinks that the apostle intends to guard the Hebrews agunst bling scan- 
dalized at Christ's humiliation, and therefore tells them that Moses himself^ 
before his advancement to be their lawgiver and head, was subjected to 
obloquy and suffering. See xiii. 13, where '^ his reproach" means, such as 
that which he endured; 2 Cor. iv. 10, "the dying, of the Lord Jesus," that 
is, a condition like that of his of constant exposure to death ; Rev. xv. 3, 
** the Song of Moses," such a hymn of praise as he sang on the deliverance 
from the Egyptians at the Red Sea. 

27, 28. The. author undoubtedly refers here to the exode, and not to 
the flight of Moses mentioned in Exod. ii. 15. The general fact of leaving 
Egypt is first stated, and then some of the particulars connected with it. 
" The wrath of the king" most probably alludes to the last interview be- 
tween Pharaoh and Moses as recounted in Exod. x. 28, xi. 8, where the 
king is left " in great anger." — " He kept :" celebrated, as noiiii is used 
in Luke xxii. 19, and 1 Cor. xi. 24. 

81. Certain expositors, both Jewish and Christian, have maintained 

11 
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28 Tuible. Through finth he kept the 
panover, and the sprinkling of blood, 
lest he that destroyed the first-born 

29 should touch them. Bj Mth thej 
passed through the Red Sea as hy 
dry iand ; which the Egyptians as- 

30 saying to do» were drowned. By 
fkith the walls of Jericho fell down, 
after they were compassed jtbout 

31 seven days. By *£uth the harlot 
Bahab perished not with them that 
believed not, when she had received 

32 the spies with peace. And what 
shall I mote say? for the time would 
ihil me to tell of Gideon, and of 
Barak, and of Samson, and of Jeph- 
thah ; of David also, and Samuel, 



y^ ioparov ^ 6puv iKOfiripiioe. Iler- 23 
rei VBKoiifKe rd vdaxo koI t^ wpoO' * 
;tv9iv Tov aiftaroCt Iva fii^ 6 dXo&pevuv 
rd npuTOTWui Myy abrCv. IlMrrei dii- 29 
fitioav rij/v ipv^pdv ^aXaoaop 6c 6id 
^p^» ic veipov Xa^ovTef ol AlyvTr- - 
noi Jtamrdr^^crov. Uiorei rd reixif 30 

^ftipac* TLurrei To^ i iropvif •£ 81 
owQiruXeTo ro2f dKeii^aaoi, de^ofihtj 
ToOc KaracKiirovc fitT* e^p^vvf. Kat 82 
ri tri Xfy(j ; hrtXeiipei yaq ite diifyov- 
fuvw 6 ;tpovo{' irtfll Tedetiv, BapuK re 
«a2 lapnlHiv mI lef^^ Aavtd re Koi 



that Rahab was an entertainer of travellers, a hostess^ and that both the 
Hebrew and Greek allow this translation, the latter nSpvti being derived from 
ntpvdci^ to sell, and the former naiT from *pt, to feed. But though the Greek 
word may have this derivation, the Hebrew must be drawn from another 
root, nST, of which it is the regular participle. This word in its various 
forms and with affixes occurs about 130 times in the Old Testament, and 
always has the sense here assigned to it ; whereas the other is found only four 
or five times, and in the later Hebrew books. Indeed it is more properly 
Chaldee. In both Hebrew and Greek usage decides in favour of the generally 
received meaning, harlot. Jewish authorities followed the Chaldee Tai^um. 
But in all probability, the translation there given arose from a wish to 
make th^ ancestry of David somewhat more respectable, and this was in 
accordance with national pride; The Qiristian commentators who have 
given the same view, seem to have been influenced by a desire to vindicate 
from reproach the moral character of the woman whose faith is here eulo- 
gized. But it should be considered that although Rahab may have been 
noted for her vicious life, it does not follow that she was continuing the 
same course at the time of her receiving the spies ; and moreover, that the 
praise of her &ith in God's promises to settie the Hebrews in her native 
land, does not apply to her whole life or character. We are under no 
obligation to vindicate her even from deceit and falsehood in her communi* 
cation to the messengers of the king of Jericho stated in Josh. ii. 4, 5. 
True faith in the divine promise and power may be compatible with much 
that is censurable. The remark is most especially applicable in the case 
of Samson. His fiiith is eminently praiseworthy and to be imitated ; his 
subjection to evil passions to be pitied, deplored and condemned. 

8i^8. The instances of faith here enumerated a,te taken from the 
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83 ^xtfitwiiX Kol T^ npofrrruv, 0? Std and of the propheto; iflio thrcmgh 33 
viareoc nanryoviotano ptunXeiof, elp- fiuth sabdued kingdoBM, wioufht 
ydacano StKoioovvTpf, iirirvxw iiray- righteousaess, obtained ^amaoMet, 
ye^MJVf ii^pa^av aTCfiara ^.ewruv, stoppedthemoiitfasof lions^quetteh- 34 

84 btpeoav iwofiiv iwpoc, iipvyov arofiara ed the Tiolenoe of fixe, escaped the 
ftax<upoCf ivedwofua^^tfaav dnd &o^tvtir edge of the sword, oat of weakneas 
ac» iyevn^vav hxvpol kv iroXifUft, were made strong^ Wttzed valiant in 

86 TcapefipoXdc iic74vav dX^rpUw * IXo- fight, tntned to flight the anniea rf 
dov ywaiKec i^ dvcurraaeu^ rvdf veKr the aliens. Women .TeoeiTed their 36 
pot)s' abrOv* &XXot dk irvfinavto^aaVf dead raised to life again ; and othecs 

oh irpoode^oftevot r^ diroTivrptMiiVt Iva were tortured, not accepting deliTer- 

36 KpeiTTovoc dvaordoet^ Tvxaaiv trepot ance ; that they might obtain a better 

Si i/iir€uyfuSv khU fioariycnf irelpav iXa- resorrection : And others had trial 36 

87 pw, in di deoftuv Kot fvXoK^' tXu- of cruel moddngs and scoorgings, 

yea, moreover, of bonds and im- 
prisonment Ihey were stoned, 37 



books of Judges and Samuel, and allusions are made to facts narrated by 
the later Instorians and prophets, extending most probably to the Maccar 
bean period.—'^ Wrought righteousness :'^ this oan hardly be restricted to 
living religiously ; most probably it means, * efl^ted God's righteous pux^ 
poses by delivering his oppressed people and inflicting punishment on their 
enemies.' — ^ Stopped th& mouths of lions" &o., seems to have a special 
reference to Dan. vi. ^, and iii. 27. — ^The 35th verse probably alludes to 
the restoration of the children mentioned in 1 Kings xvii. 17-23 and 
2 Kings iv. 32>37 ; &Q<1 also to the faithful constancy of the- pious Jews 
during the period of the persecution of Antiochus : see 2 Mac» vi. vii» In 
vi. 19, 28, TVfiTTavov, rendered in the English ^' tcntnent^" is mentioned/as 
an instrument of punishment, to which there , seems to be an allusion here 
in the word irvimaviijBTiaav^ were tortured or beaten to death. See 
Eobinson and Passow. With the latter half of the verse compare par- 
ticularly vii. 9, "shall raise us up, ^ivour^aet, unto everlasting life;" vot. 
14, " resurrection to life ;" ver. 23, " give you life again ;" ver. 29^ " I may 
receive thee again."--^" Better resurrection :" that is, say some, a resurrec- 
tion to everlasting happuiess, and therefore better than that restoration to 
temporal life which the cases related in the Kings ref^ to. But most 
probably the Apostle means that the future glorious resurrection which 
those Maccabean and other martyrs expected, is vastly better than all the 
present immunities and enjoyments which might have been secured by 
disobedience to the divine law. — "Imprisonment:" as in the case of 
Micaiah, 1 Kings xxii. 27, and Jeremiah, xxxvii. 15-21, xxxviii. 6 et seq. — 
"Stoned :" a common mode of execution with the ancient Hebrews. For 
an instance see the account of the death of Zechariah in 2 Chron. x:dv« 
21, 22. — ^"Sawn asunder:" This refinement of onielty was often prac- 
tised by eastern despots, and 'there is an old trad»ti<» that baiah sidT^red 
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tlicy w«re aewn ammder, were 
tempted, were slain with the sword: 
they wandered abont in sheepskins 
and goatskins, being destitute, af- 

38 flieted, tormented; (of whom the 
world was not worthy :) they wan- 
dered in deserts, and in mountains, 
and in dens and caves of the earth. 

39 And these all, having obtained a 
good report through fiiith, received 



tMgdytfoy, iirpia^aav, hrttpair&iiaa» 
iv fov^ ftaxaipac dni^opov' nep^X^ov 
kv fitfXurdlc, kv ' alyeUuc dipfuunv, 
^orepovftevoi, ^Xi^ftevot, KOKovzoi' 
fievoi, 6v obK fv &(tOQ 6 Koofto^, iv 88 
ifuffilaif irXav6fievoi teal bfteoi koH 
airffXaioi^ xal rale dirdic t^ ytii. Ka2 89 
ojlmot irovrec* fiOfrrvpifi&ivTef did r^ 



this barbarous death, inflicted by the order of Manasseh. See Justin 
Martyr's Dialogue with Trypho, Thirlby's edition, p. 395, with notes 17, 18. 
In oommon with some other fathers, he speaks of a wooden saw being 
used, which, in his usual manner, he regards as typical of the cross. Jerome 
also mentions the same tradition. Comment on Isa. Ivii. 2, in Opera, Tom. 
iiL Col. 414, Edit. Martiaiiay, Paris, 1704. — " Were tempted :" tried in 
various ways. Hypercritics, both ancient and modem, supposing this to be 
too mild a term to accord with the severities represented in the context, 
have conjectured various readings expressive of terrific deaths, particulariy 
burning, the Greek for which is very like that for tempted; the latter 
being ineipdodrioav and the. former hrvpaaOrioav, But the weight of 
authority in favour of the received reading is decisive. The external evi- 
dence is overwhelming, and no objection of much weight can be urged on 
internal grounds. It comprehends the various kinds and degrees of trial 
and temptation, which might be presented to lure the soul from the rugged 
and painful path of duty. — '' In deserts and mountains, and in dens and 
caves of the earth :" The cases alluded to are doubtless those of David, 
the prophets mentioned by Obadiah, Elijah and others. See 1 Sam. xxii. 1, 
xxxiii. 14 et seq., xxiv. 3, 1 Kings xviii. 4, 13, xix. 9, 2 Mac. vi. 11. 

39, 40. " The promise :" meaning its full accomplishment. Comp. ver. 
13. — ^'^ Provided :" properly * looked out for before,' in allusion, Tholuck 
thinks, to the Gospel plan of redemption having been before determined 
in the divine mind. — " That they without us should not be made perfect {" 
Xcjpl^ ^fiGv' apart from, or independently of us. Hallet infers from this 
text, that " the ancient saints did pass into a state of sleep until the coming 
of Christ* and that Christians when they die do immediately pass into hap- 
piness and glory. The thing therefore," says he, " that we have which is 
better than what they had, cannot possibly be any other than our being 
received into heaven and into the enjoyment of God immediately upon our 
leaving this world." These notions are founded on a misapprehension 
of certain texts in the Old Testament, and of the nature and degree of the 
perfection here spoken of. Several of the fathers expound the text of per- 
fect happiness hereafter. Thus Theodoret in loc. compares the Apostle'a 
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niareocy o*« iitofuoavTo n)v ^oy- not the promise ; God haTing pro- 40 

40 yeliop, tov ^eov nepl ifuiv KpeiTTw vided some better thing for ns, that 

re irpop?.erftafthfovy Iva fiif x**P^ if^ they without vm should not be made 

TeXeut^ikri. perfect 



representation to a contest, the earlier victors not being crowned before the 
later, and none until the games are entirely ended, when all are together 
proclaimed conquerors.* To the same purpose Theophylact.f Chrysostom 
also speaks of the old departed worthies not enjoying perfect happiness 
until Christians do, and represents Abraham and Paul as waiting for their 
perfection and ultimate reward.^ But this cannot be the author^s meaning. 
He does not refer to ultimate happiness after the resurrection, for then a^ 
are in the same general circumstances, and we in no better than they ; nor 
to immediate happiness afler death, for either theirs was before ours or 
both are together, axid in neither case has any thing better been provided 
for us. The perfection spoken of relates to the vast superiority of the 
Gospel dispensation over those preceding. This b the only meaning that 
harmonizes with the use of perfect and perfection throughout the epistle. 
Comp. X. 1, ix. 9, viii. 6. Hammond gives in general the same view : 
" God having reserved for the Christian church some performance of prom- 
ise, which he had not afforded those former. By this it is apparent that 
eternal bliss in another world was not the matter of this promise. If it 
were supposed to be true, as some vainly conceive, that those that died 
before Christ did not obtain their bliss till afler Christ's resurrection, yet it 
will be acknowledged by all that they then received it, and then it will 
follow that the Christians had not any advantage of them that lived before, 
in that respect, those obtaining the bliss as soon or sooner than they. It 
follows that the better thing was somewhat which the Christians should 
enjoy in this life." Thus also Capel in loc.§ Those who refer the perfection 
spoken of to the glory of soul and body when they shall be hereafter 
united mistake the Apostle's meaning ; for in this respect we have no supe- 
riority over the patriarchs. His comparison relates not to the condition of 
the dea^i but of the living, to tlie state of the church which was vastly 
better and more perfect imder the Christian dispensation than before. 
Much of the supposed obscurity of this text is removed by keeping in 
mind the scriptural representation, that the ancient saints still live and form 
one company with us on earth, as is expressly stated in the next chapter, 
and that both parties now enjoy the state of perfection referred to, although 
of course in different degrees and by different manners and methods of 
conmiunication. 

* Tom. liL p. 493. % Horn. In Heb. xxrlii. Opera, 1V>m. zii. p. SSS. 

t Tom. tt. p. 741 I GHtici Sacri, Tom. tU. P. U. p. 1130. 
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SECTION VII. 



Chap. XII. XIII. 

XZBOBTATIOHB TO PBB8XTBRAN0S AND OTHER CHBI8TUK YIBTUXS: 

OOHCLUBION. 



XIL Wherefore, eeemg ire also are 
ocMnpaflsed about with so ^reat a 
doud of witnesses, let us lay aside 
tfftry Weight, and the sin which 
doth BO easily beset tw, and kt us 
run with patience the race that is 

2 set before us, looking unto Jesus 
the author and finisher of our faith ; 
who, for the joy that was set before 
him, endured the cross, despising 
the shame, and is set down at the 



T0iyapovv kcU iffUif, rocovrov XIL 
ixovrec irepitieifuvQv Iffuv ve^ fiofh 
Tvpuv^ oynov dira&ifuvoi wavru luU rijiv 
eimeptaranv d/ioftriitv, dC ivofuyv^ 
Tpixoftev rbv wpoKetfuvov iffuv d/fSro,- 

KcH TeXetoTilv 'hfoow, be Avri t^ irpo- 
Mi/uviK 0^9 X'H^ iiri/teive aravpov, 
alaxyi»K Kara^pov^oiic, tv de^ig, re tov 



8 



Chap. xii. 1, 2. In the first verses of this chapter the language is agonistic. 
— " Cloud :" a common figure for multitude. See Isa. Ix. 8, and the Greek 
and Latin passages quoted by Stuart. — " Weight :" what might impede 
the racer's progress. — " Easily beset :" literally, well or favourably circum-^ 
stanced. The reader may find various and abundant learning relating to 
this word in Tholuck. — " Looking unto :" properly, looking steadfastly to^ or 
looking awayfrom all opposing objects and interests to Jesus. — " The author t"' 
In ii. 10, the same word is rendered "captain," and in Acts iii, 15, "prince." 
Jesus is said to be " the author and finisher of the faith," because it origi- 
nated with and is brought to perfection by him. Faith here may compre- 
hend both the system and the principle in the mind of the believer. — 
Ketcd&iKev is preferable to the common reading iKa^iaev : it means hath 
set down, and implies continuance. 

3-11. " Contradiction :" that is, opposition. — " My son,*' &c. See Prov. 
iii. 11, 12, "Chastisement:" better, discipline. It is connected with son- 
ship, and is a proof of afi*ection. The Apostle does not mean, what sort of 
a son is he whom the father does not discipline 1 but there is ^o true son 
who is not, by a wise and judicious father, subjected to discipline : the 
illegitimate, the supposititious, and spurious, the comparatively uncared for, 
is undisciplined. — eZra fdv, then indeed ; meaning, then also. — " Father of 
our flesh :" The reference is to Num. xvi. 22, " the God of the spirits of 
all fiesh." It is not intended to intimate either in the Pentateuch or in the 
epistle that Grod is not the fiither also of our fiesh or bodies ; but to de- 
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8 i^pwov rev ^eov Keica&ucev. 'XvaXoyl^ right band of the throne of God. 

eaa^e /df r^ TOiavn/p ^wofUftemfKOTa For consider him that endured snch 3 

^d Tuv Hftaprukup dc aMv dvri^ contradiction of sinners against him- 

Jioyiap, tva fuf KufuiTe TOicfvxaig ifiiuv self; lest ye he wearied and fiiint in 

iKkvofuvoi. your minds. 

4 Oifirw fdxptc al/tarof AvTwaThrnrt Ye have not yet resisted nnto blood, 4 

6 irpdc ri^ dftofiriav ivTaycwt^o/ievoi' Kd striving against sin. And ye have 5 

UXiXtfir^e T^ flPOfKwXiyffeuf , ^ic ^fuv forgotten the exhortation which 

"* 6c vloW StaXiyerai' vli ftov, f^ SXiyo^ speaketh nnto yon as nnto children, 

pel iroidwoc Kvptov, fuf^i UX^ov W My son, despise not thon the chas- 

6 oi^ov OeyxSftevoc' hv ydi^ dyair^ tening of the Lord, nor faint when 

Kvpi9c, ^irmde^ei, fiaeriyot 6i imvru thou art rebuked of him : for 6 

*J ^lov, dv wapadixerat. El irai&eiw whom the Lord loveth he chasten- 

^Ho^rfiwe,^ vloi^ ^v irpotrffperm 6 eth, and scourgeth every son whom 

#«6f TIC yu^ ienv viof, ^ oO wot- he reeeiveth. If ye endure chasten- 7 

8 *6ew!i flrenfp ; El 6i x*»pk *<rre irac- ing, God deaieth with you as with 
duaic, ic /iiroxoi yeyovaai irdvreCf dpa sons ; for what son is he whom the 

9 vo&oi kart xai oix ^lol, Mra rodf fUv ikther chasteneth not ? But if ye 8 
1% eapKdc iffuiv iraripac dxofuv wat^ be without chastisement, whereof 

all are partakers, then are ye bas- 
tards, and not sons. Furthermore, 9 



note the vast superiority of the spiritual part to the corporeal, and that 
the ibrmer is especially the object of divine care. That he has any regard 
to physiological or psychological theories bearing on traducianism or crea- 
tionism, is wholly improbable. — Ao/ceZ, ^'seemeth :" See on iv. 1. 

12. ' Strengthen the relaxed arms and the enfeebled knees.' — ^It is of 
Httle consequence whether the figure is taken, as some commentators think, 
from pugilists ; or as others, from racers. " Lift up,"^vopdw(TaTe, is ap- 
propriate in either case. Properly it means, place erect again ; but here it 
is used in the sense of strengthen. — '^ Straight :'' This is the meaning of the 
original, which however comprehends the idea of level. Tn a straight and 
level path the lame or weak in limb would be the less likely to slip or fall or 
be turned aside. Some have translated iKTpaifQ^ be dislocated, (Stuart, 
" sprained, wrenched,") in order to preserve the figure. But such rhetori- 
cal nicety is unnecessary. In common with most of the biblical writers, 
the author runs the figure and the thing signified into each other. 

15. " Root of bitterness," or bitter root. In the Bible, root, sucker, plant, 
sprout^ branch, twig, are words of the same general import, and they mean, 
production. The idea that root must mdicate source is a mistake. It is. 
often used as fi, part for the whole. In Rev. xxii. 16, the two words *' root 
and offspring," express precisely the same thing, namely, descendant ; al«. 
though eloquent preachers and popular commentators have inferred there* 
from our Lord's divinity and humanity. In Deut. xxix. 18, we have *' a 
root that beareth gall and wormwood," for ^ wicked and idolatrous person ;. 
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we have had Others of oar flesh, 
which corrected ua : and we gave 
M«m reverence : shall we not much 
rather be in subjection to the Father 

10 of Spirits, and live ? For th^ ver- 
ily for a few days chastened us after 
their own pleasure ; but he for our 
profit that toe might be partakers 

11 of his holiness. Now no chastening 
for the present seemeth to be joyous, 
but gnevous: nevertheless, afteiv' 
ward it yieldeth the peaceable fruit 
of righteousness unto them which are 

12 exercised thereby. Wherefore lift 
up the hands which hang down, and 

13 the feeble knees : and make straight 
paths for your feet, lest that which 
is lame be turned out of the way; 

14 but let it rather be healed. Follow 
peace with all men, and holiness, 
without which no man shall see the 



devToCf KiU httrpeftofie&a: o^ iroXA^ 
fiaX^mf ivorayifaofte&a n^ Karpi rAf 
irvevftdruv, luU ^ioofuv, 01 fikv y^ 10 
irpdf 6Xiyac ifftipof icard rd ioKoOv 
airo2f ktttudtvw 6 ii M rd mf/»^pov, 
cic rd fUToXaPAv rfic icfi&nfnf oAtov^ 
Uuoa 6i frat^eia wpdc fihf rd irapdip ab 11 
doKtl x^^P^k dvai, 4AA4 Xvmic' ^arepw 
di Kopiriv eifuivucdv rolf 6i' afrr^ ytry- 

vftvaofUvoic dirodtSiMJi ducatoowiK' ^^ 13 
rdc vape^ihtic X^yMC f^tl rd mpaXeXih 
ftha ywara . dvopi&6aaTe, koH rpoxt^ 1' 
^^c^ notiaare roif iroolv Itftuv, Iva fi^ 
rd x^'Xdv iKTpa7r§, la:&^ j5i ftaXXov, 
Elpiffvipf diuKere fierd irawruv kqI rdv 14 
dytaafiov, oi x^pk oMek ii>er(u rdv 



and in 1 Mace. i. 10, Antiochus is called ^ a wicked root/* Hiese passages 
are analogous to the text. The same term, as a figure, in the sense of off- 
spring, production, is used of Christ. See Isa. liii. 2, ^ a root out of a dry 
ground ;" Ecdus. xlvii. 22, " a root unto David." 

16. "One morsel of meat:'' Bather one meal, or feeding. Many 
commentators have affirmed tha£ Esau is here called *^ profane," because in 
selling his birthright, he parted with the sacred privileges of the priestly 
office ; assuming that these were a part of the rights of the eldest son. But 
this cannot be proved. Precedence over the younger brothers, and a 
double portion of the patrimonial estate, appertained to the first-born. See 
Gen. xlix. 3, 4, Deut. xxi. 17, and 1 Chron. v. 1, 2. The Chaldee Targum on 
the first text does indeed comprehend the priestly authority as a part of 
Reuben's rights of prim<^eniture. And in Exod. xxiv. 5, it explains " young ' 
men" hy Jirst^orn^ and so do Jarchi and Aben Ezra; and Bishop Pearson 
says they were so " without question."* But the Septuagint, Vulgate, Syr- 
iac, and Samaritan Pentateuch, retain the proper meaning of the Hebrew, 
young men; and there is no evidence which enables us to determine 
whether they were eldest sons or not. If It could be shown that the priestly 
office constituted a part of the birthright, Esau's being called a profane 
person for thus parting with it, would of course be clearly explicable. 
But this is the very point to be proved. The epithet would be equally 
proper, if, in selling his birthright, Esau abandoned the honour of becoming 

* On the Creed, Art. iL, And in Jesoa Christ, p. 05, 5th £klit Lond. 1683, fol. 
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16 K^ptov inuTKoieovvreff fi^ ric ixrrepQv 

v*KpUt/Q &VU ^vovoa ivox^^ koI did 
H ravnig fuav&Cai iroAAo^, ft^ nc vopvoc 

17 fu&c dirHioTo rd irpuroroKia avrvO. 'I<r- 
re yoQ, 6ti koI furiireira ^ihjv KXijpO' 
vof^tu r^ eifhyyiav dTredoKi/uMti* 
/teravoiac ydg roirov oifx e^pe> KtUireg 



Lord : looking diligently lest any 16 
man fail of the grace of Ood ; lest 
any root of bitterness springing up 
trouble yoti, and thereby many be 
defiled; lest there be any fornicator, 16 
or profane person, as Esau, who for 
one morsel of meat sold his bu*th- 
right For ye know how that after- 17 
ward, when he would have inherited 
the blessing, he was rejected: for 



the prc^enitor of the promised giver of spiritual life, supposed, whether 
rightly or not, to belong to the first-born. This would be sufficient evi- 
dence of profanity. — ^The idea that Esau could be in danger of death for 
want of food in his father's house is preposterous. His language is of that 
extravagant hyperbolic kind, which could be occasioned by nothing less 
than a vehement desire for the food before him, and a very low estimate of 
the value of what was demanded for it. See Companion to Genesis, Note 
105, pp. 802, 303. 

17. " Place of repentance :" The Geneva translation most unwarrant- 
ably introduces the pronoun, '* his repentance." The meaning is not that 
Esau found no opportunity of repenting, however earnestly he sought it, 
and therefore remained an incorrigible sinner. If the author had thought 
thus, he would hardly have joined him with his brother Jacob as a recip- 
ient of his father's blessing, xi. 20.* The word ^' repentance" here signifies 
a chiange in his father's mind. '^ When he wolde have inherited the bless- 
inge, he was put by, and he found no means to come therby agayne :'* 
Tyndale. Isaac had intended and wished to impart the great benediction 
to his elder son ; but, as under the influence of divine Providence he had 
been led to bestow it on the younger, he feels that it is not with him to 
change his mind or to endeavour to alter God's plan ; and therefore he does, 
not attempt to recal the blessing of Jacob, but on the contrary confirms it 
Esau's expostulation and his '* exceeding bitter cry," accompanied by weep- 
ing, can effect no alteration of his father's purpose. See Gen. xxvii. 33-38. 
This sense of the word is by no means unusual. Thus God says in tlosea, 
xiii. 14, '' repentance shall be hid from mine eyes," a change of my mind is 
entirely out of view; and in Rom. xi. 29, we read that "the gifts and 
calling of God are without repentance," they are matters with regard to 
which he does not alter his purpose. The language in which Virgil makes 
Anna address her sister Dido, is an apt illustration of that in the text :. 
Istam Oro, si quis adhuc precibus locus, exue mentem. iEneid, iv. 319. 



* On the respective characters of Esaa and Jacob, I beg to refer the reader to the Gompanloii 
berora mentioMd, Note 104, pp. 996-308. 
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he fomd no place of repentenoe, 
tkough lie ioight it carefully with 

18 tean. For ye are not come unto 
the moimt that might he touched, 
and that honied with fin, nor unto 
Uaoknesst and darknesa, and tern- 

19 pett, and the aonod of a trumpet, 
and the Toioe of words i which voice 
they that heard, entreated that the 
word ahoold not he spoken to them 

20 any more : fi>r they could not en* 
dure that which was commanded. 



/uri 6aKpi6uv iK^ifrii<fac oMjv, Oh yd^ 18 

lUKOVfiiv^ mpt KOi yv6^ not fficdiy 
Kitt ^iXkif kqI adXvtyyof ^x'^ Mit If 
fuvf pUftannf^ ic ol dtcovcavref irap^ 

oifK i^epov /df rd diaareXXofievov 20 
K&if &tfplov ^iyg to% ipovf, Xt^opoXaf 



Pelle calls the view which refers the <)hange of mind not to Esau but his 
&ther Isaac, ^ a desperate expedient" It would be difficult to give a good 
reason for so describing it. The exposition is simple, natural, and in har- 
mony with the fiicts. 

18-d4. The general thought seems to be this : you are not connected 
with a dispensation of terrour like that of the law which was given with the 
most awful restrictions and sanctions, but with one of favour and mild 
benevolence, namely, the Gospel. — ^"For'' is illative, the blessed condition 
of Christians being the motive whereby obedience is enjoined. — ^'' You have 
come :" This is not to be regarded as future ; it expresses what has already 
begun to exist The heavenly, condition of true Christians is a present &ct, 
the blessings and glories of which are to be eternally developing and increase 
ing. Christians are already connected with happy spirits and with angels. 
See Eph. i. 10, iii. 15,'Col. L 20. The allusicm in TrpoaeXTiXir&aTe is doubt- 
less to the Hebrews having come to Mount Sinai which is expressed in Deut 
iv. 11, in the Septuagint, by this very verb. — '^ The mount that might be 
touched :'^ The prohibition mentioned in Exod. xix. 12, not to touch the 
mountain, has given rise to the conjecture of a negative reading here. 
But it is entirely destitute of authority. The prohibition threatens the in- 
cautious and wilful offender, showing at the same time that the mountain 
was a tangible one, and therefore material. Thus it is set in contrast witii 
the spiritual Mount Zlon of ver. 22. — ** That burned with fire :" The ' 
author no doubt had his mind on the language in Deut v. 23, ''the moun- 
tain burned with fire." It is th^efore better to translate thus than^ with 
Stuart and .others, to render it, ' burning or flaming fire.' — ^^ Sound c^ a 
trumpet :" as of a trumpet, the particle of comparison being omitted,, as is 
usual. — With ver. 20 compare Exod. xix. lS.-«*That the very words of ver, 
21 were used by Moses is not stated in the history, but no doubt he felt 
and probably he expressed the sentiments they contain. The f^rst two occur 
in the Septuagint of Deut ix. 19, although the occasion on which they were 
uttered was different. Most likely the author .intends to express In his own 
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tl ^iptrai' Koif oSru fofiepdv iif Td ftoh' And if aoiaadi M abetst toooli the 
Tu^oftepcPfMuwf^ dKcviK^offos tlfu maontmnf it shall be 8toiied» or 

S2 jm2 ipTfififtoc' a}M vpoffeA^Avt^are thnut through with a dart; and 81 
2a^ ^per miU irOei ^eov ^wvrof, so tenihle iros tike n^t, Mii# MosM 

aaidt lexoeedingly lear andqoalce: 



langaage the awe of the l^iadator. — ^ Mount iSon," &o. These are figures 
to denote Quist's diurch. ^^ Here, as in Gal. iv. 24^ Sinat is the, repva- 
smtative of the l^;al eoonomj, whereas the predictions of tiie Messiah ara 
connected with Zion, the hill of David. Rom. xi. 26, Rev. xiv, 1, Pi. 
cxxzii. 13, Isa it SJ* Tholuck. With ''the heavenly Jerusalem,'' com- 
pare Isa. Ixii. 1, IxvL 20, Gal. iv. 26, Rev. xxi. 2. The ^ above Jeruaa- 
\em!* is* a* common phrase with the -Rabbies to- express the happiness of 
Messiah's kingdom. See quotations in Wetstein on Gal. iv. 26. 

^ An i^umerable^company :" literally, myriads. The clauses that tcl^ 
low admit of different modes of punctuation. Some critics put • comma 
after myriads, which are oonnderea as comprehending the bodies denoted 
in the two following clauses, thus : ' and to myriads, the general assembly 
of angels and the churdi of the first-bom who are written in heaven.' Others, 
pnt^ng the same stop after myriads, place a colon or semicolon after the 
next clause, and* thus elicit this sense : *• to myriads, the general assembly of 
angds ; and to the church,' 6ui, Stuart expresses himself veiy strongly in fl^ 
vouF of the last punctuation. '* So, beyond all reasonable doubt, it is to be 
pointed ; for general assembly is not to be joined with church* Hie struc- 
ture o£ the whole paragraph denotes tiiis ; for each separate clause of it, 
(in vs. 18, 19, 22-24,) is commenced by and, and continued where any ad* 
ditlon is made to it, by nouns in apposition, without any conjunctive partide 
'between them;" Tholuck also prefers this arrangement He too arguea 
from the use of and; from the terms general assembly and ^ureh being 
tautological ; and from the word navrjyvpi^, (the Greek for the former ex- 
pression,) which properly denotes a joyous assembly, and is therefore not 
exactly applicable to the church militant. The two latter reasons are not 
of much weight. The use of two or more words nearly synonymous to 
express the same general thought, is not at all uncommon ; and surely, in 
contrasting the blessed association of Christ's church with the l^al terrours, 
the Apostle might well employ'even the strongest expression for a festal as- 
sembly. Although this punctuation is perhaps preferable to any other, yet 
it cannot be questioned that the one generally received is quite admissible. 
Myriads is used in Deut. xxxli. 2, in the Septuagint, in connection with 
angels, and Kadrfg seems to be put there for the Hebrew t3*^OTp, holy ones, 
samts. Uavfiyvpig, expressive of a joyous festival, is used in the same ver- 
sion as a translation of *i9*i7a, and iKKhqaia of V^p. See, for one example 
of each, Hos. ix. 5, and Deut. xviii. 16. 
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22 but ye are'eome unto mount Zion, lepovaoXi)/i kiccvpavU^ tuU /wpidaiv, 
and unto the city of the living God* dyyiXuv rravtry^pfi kiU iiachfei^ vpu^ 28 
the heavenly Jenualem, and to an roroKiiv intvftYpafifihuv h oitpavoict 

23 innumerable company of angela» to - mU Kptry ^e^ iravruv, koI fevevftaai 
the general aaaemhly and church of . 



** First-bom^ or begotten: The tenn is several times applied to Christ 
See Rom. yiii. 29, Col. i, 15, Heb. i. 6. But it does not refer to him here, 
as is proved by the plural form of the original, and also by the connected 
clause, ^ written** or enrolled in heaven. It means the church mystical, 
which consists of those who really are what they profess to be, that is, 
saints,' and as such are entitled to a part of the sacred privileges of elder 
sons who have not sold their birthright There may be an allusion to the 
16th verse. The language is illustrated by our Lord's own words, ^ rejoice 
that your names are written in heaven." Luke x. 20. Compare also Phil 
iv. 3, '* whose names are in the book of life ;*' and Rev. xxl 27, ^ written 
in the lamb's book of life." Hallet 8ii|gests that there is an allusion to 
Num. iiL 40, '^ Number all the firstborn of the males, and take the number 
of their names," which he reasonably supposes were to be inserted in a 
book. To be written for life and written for death, are Jewish phrases 
denoting a decision of deliverance and salvation on the one hand, and of 
condemnation and punishment on the other. See Jude, 4, ^ before ordained 
to this condemnation ;" literally, * before toriUen for this sentence,' npoyey- 
p€ififiivoi dg TovTO rd xpifia. See Wolf's note on Jude. — ^^ God, the 
judge of all ;" that is the ruler, vindicator and protector of all that depend 
on him. See on x, 30. It implies that all such are under God, their 
supreme ruler and defender. Thus the Messiah is often represented by the 
prophets, as the righteous judge or protecting ruler of his people. Accord- 
ing to the order of the Greek words, the translation would be, * and to the 
judge, (ruler,) the God of all.' But such transpositions are quite common, 
as is shown by Kuinoel, and the English translation is probably the best ; 
and Bloomfield remarks, that the other would require the article. — ^*^ The 
spirits of just men made perfect" It does not admit of doubt that the 
Apostle alludes to xi. 39, 40. He refers to the disembodied souls of those 
holy persons there mentioned and to others of a simOar character, whose 
state of religious knowledge and happiness is complete. The perfection 
attributed to these departed worthies, with whom true Christians are here 
said to be associated, is not the ultimate and final perfection in heaven or 
the union of the soul with its glori6ed body ; but that state of complete 
enjoyment immediately after death, which St. Paul expresses by the phrase, 
'' to be with Christ" Phil. i. 23. The intelligent reader needs hardly 
be told that perfection is a relative term, and applicable as well to the 
duld as to the grown man ; as well to full grown Christians here on earth. 
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84 ducaiup rereXeutftipuv, Kot Sta&^ioff 
veac fitair^ 'I^ood, koI td/iori fiavrtO" 

25 fiov, K^iTTW XaXomrn na^d rdv 'AfieX, 

ovvTW el ydf iKelvoi oifK i^wyov, Tdv 

hrl y^ napaiTifijdfin'Oi xp'll^'^^^''^^ 
fl'oAAy n&Xkov ^fuiQ ol rdv d-n* abpavuv 

26 dwocrpe^fuvoi' oj ^ ^uvii r^ ytjv 
iadXevee tore, vv¥ Si im^eAroi X^ 



the flnt-bom, irhich are written in 
heayen, and to God the Judge of all» 
and to the spirits of just men made 
periieot, and to Jesns the mediator 94 
of the new ooyenant, and to the 
blood of sprinkling, that speakcth 
better things than thai of Abel. 
See that ye reftise not Urn that 25 
speaketh : for if they escaped not 
"who refused him that spake oa 
earthy much more $haU fiot we m» 
cape, if we turn away from him that 
apeaketh from heaven : whose voice 26 



as to saints in happiness ; as well to these happy spirits as to the same 
spirits on reunion with their glorified bodies ; and as well to these as 
to the most exalted angels. Yet even to the highest archangel it must 
be applied with suitable limitations. For as in the boundless universe 
"there is none" positively " good," so there is none absolutely " perfect, but 
one, that is, God." — " Sprinkling :" figurative for, atoning, as before. Comp. 
ix. 13, X. 22, and 1 Pet. i. 2. — ^ Which speaketh better things," (or some- 
thing better,) " than that of Abel." The singular reading in the Greek has 
stronger support than the plural, and therefore I have introduced it in the 
parenthesis. The sense is not altered. Some copies also read the neuter 
article, irapi rb "APeX, understandii^ aljua^ and making 'Afiek genitive, 
thus, < than the blood of Abel.' The masculine article is probably the beat 
reading. The sense elicited is the same, Hhan Abel,* being merely elHpti- 
cal for the words just given. Such ellipses are by no means uncommon. 
To give one instance out of many. In Matt v. 20, we have ^exeeedV for 
* exceed the righteousness^ " of the scribes and Pharisees." The neuter 
reading arose most probably from want of attention to this fact The 
comparison is between the blood of Abel figuratively represented as 
crying for vengeance, and CSurist's as pleading for pardon. Some have 
imagined, that the imperfection of the atonement made by Abel's ofiering 
is here contrasted with the superiority of Christ's, which procures and 
proclaims fiill pardon. But this is wholly improbable. The author has 
abeady exhibited his contrast between the inadequacy of all Jewish sacri- 
fices and the perfection of Christ's. Any farther reference to this point, 
which had been before settled, would be out of place. It seems impossible 
to mistake his meaning, if we keep in mind the words of the narrative 
in Gen. iv. 10, ^' the voice of thy brother's blood orieth unto me from Ijie 
ground." 

25-27. The remainder of the chapter and the concluding x>ne consist 
chiefly of practical exhortations, founded on views already presented. Here 
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then ihiook the eartht Imt now he yiw in dwai ^ nUi oi ftovw ri^ 
hith pranuied. Myingt Yet ooee 



the adtnonitioii is enforoed by the oonsideralion, that if he who disregarded 
the law of Moees did not escape punishment^ much less shall we if we 
abandon Christ The antithetical representation of the respective heads 
of the two dispensations is very strikingly marked. The one speaks with 
divine autiiority, but on earth ; the other is from heaven, and speaks as one 
coming from such a place. Hie general idea is that of vast superiority in 
the latter. Thus earth and earthly are elsewhere employed to denote, not 
what is merely earthly or worldly in origin, nature, and character, but what, 
although really good and excellent and even divinc), is yet inferior to some- 
thing else, which, being heavenly or from heaven, is infinitely better. Thus 
our Lord in the conversation with Nioo^emus, contrasts the plainer and 
less elevated truths of his system with those that are more mystarious 
and sublime, by designating the one class '* earthly'^ and tiie other ^ heav- 
enly." And so the Baptist, with characteristic humility, speaks of liimseS£| 
his own ecclesiastical and religious diaracter and station and perfection, his 
comparatively imperfect system, as ^ of the earth and earthly,^ in oompaiv 
ison with the person, character, origin, sanctity, and ultimate exaltation of 
him whose immediate coming he announced. See John ill. 12, 31. The 
phrase rdi> dir* of^pavwv, does not merely mean, as expressed* m our 
English version, '^ him that epeakethfrom heaven,^ but, in additi<Hi to this, 
^ him who is from heaven^ having come from th^nc^ See John liL 13, 
vi. 38, 51, 58. — ^The notion of Hallet, that the speaker on earth is Abel 
' represented as still speaking and admonishing mankind,' in contradis- 
tinction to Crod's speaking, needs no refutation. 

But, although the contrast between Moses and Christ does evidently 
seem to be intended in this verse, and if so, Christ will be the person who 
in the next is said to have shaken the earth at the time i^ the giving of the 
law; yet it cannot be denied that **him that iapeaketh" and "him from 
heaven'' may mean God as speaking to us in the Gospel through Christ and 
his agents; I cannot but believe, however, that the other view is more in 
harmony with the contrast, and in analogy witii other representations. 
Some of them are referred to in the note on i. 10-12. If this be allowed, 
then the author will affirm botii the quaking at Mount Sinai and the prom- 
ise in Haggai to have emanated frx)m the divine Logos, " the angel" who 
appeared to Moses at the bush as " the God" of his Others, and sent him 
to Egypt to deliver his oppressed brethren. If this is not tiie meaning, 
then these facts will be affirmed of God. The remark of Tholuck, how- 
ever, is perfectiy true, and also important, " that, in the mind of the author, 
the reference to God and to Christ must meet together." Hence he rightiy 
infers the impropriety of "pressing a separation of the two references in 
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27 7^, <i%^ iDdt rdy ohpavSv. Td di, in more I shake not the earth only, bat 
dwai, dtf?^ Tw eakevouhtiv H^v fiera- sIm heaven. And this uwrd. Yet 27 



what follows, where the question whether the speaker from heaven be God 
or Christ has given rise to so many inquiries." 

The quotation from Ha^ai ia imperfect* kdeedj 4t is more properly a 
reference to what the prophet says, expressed in a few womIs borrowed 
from him, than an accurate quotation. The language of the prophet is as 
follows: ''Thus saith the Lord of hosts: Yet once, it is a little while, and I 
will shake the heavens, and the earth, and the sea, and the dry land ; and I 
will shake all nations, and the desire of all nations shall come-; and I will 
fill this house with glory, saith the Lord of hosts^" ii. 6, 7. There are dif- 
ficulties in the passage. Some of them have no diiject connection with the 
subject here introduced, and shall therefore pass unnoticed. - Certain others 
must be considered. The Apostle evidently contrasts tl^ shaking of the 
earth at Mount Sinai with a shaking of the heavens: "Ishake not only the 
efuth but also heaven." The former is manifestly the literal earth^][uaking 
mentioned in Exodus xix. 18, and elsewhere; but no one, I presume, will 
therefore infer that the latter is also a literal shaking of the heavens. To 
refute such an inference would seem to be a work of supererogation. In 
Haggai the various figurative clauses are explained by the literal clause 
which immediately follows them, ^ I will shake all nations." The objects 
specified, both celestial and terrestrial, are manifestly employed as figures to 
express all human power, high and low, religioui^ and secular. That heav- 
enly things, as well as earthly, are used in illustration of worldly authorities, 
is known by every reader of the prophetic Scriptures. See, for a few ex- 
amples, Isa. xiii. 10, 13, xiv. 12, Ezek. xxxii. 7, 8, Joel ii. 10. It has been 
supposed by some that, in the prophet, '' the heavens" stand for the Jewish 
polity, inasmuch as it was of divine origin ; and hence it has been inferred 
that the prophet predicts the overthrow of that polity, and the pennanent 
establishment of one better and more enduring. No doubt he does make 
this prediction ; but this cannot be inferred on such grounds. Several rea- 
sons might be alleged against such a supposition, but one must here suffice. 
If this particular clause in the prophet's declaration is Erectly referable to 
the heavenly established Jewish polity, consistency requires that the other 
dauses also should have their specific meanings ; and then it will not be 
easy to say what '' the earth, the sea, and the dry land" stand for. It is much 
more reasonable and in accordance with the analogy of scriptural language, 
to suppose that tiie prophet's distinct specifications are merely indicative of 
the vastness of the predicted shaking, including, it may be, the extraordi- 
nary elevation of spiritual tyranny and control exJBrcised by some of the 
powers referred to. Comp. ^ high," Eph. vi. 12, in the Greek. Thus he 
will express in other terms, the very same thing that Ezekiel foretold in the 
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once more, rignifieth the remoring ^eaiv^ 6c rreiroitfftivuv, Iva fuivy rd fi^ 
of those things that are shaken, as caXevo/ieva, Aid pturiXelav dadXev- 28 



.words, " I will overturn, and overturn, overturn it, untO he come whose 
right it is," xxi. 27, (Heb. 32.) That is, I will subvert various human 
kingdoms and authorities, in order to prepare the way for the coming of 
him, whose kingdom, like his rightful authority, shall be everlasting. In 
thb vieW| the Apostle seems, in the ardour of his mind, to seize upon the 
prophet's thought He does not dwell on the language, he cares not for 
the words ; it is the magnitude of the thing that engrosses his attention. 
Formerly Grod, or in him the divine Logos, shook the earth at the an- 
nouncement of the law, thus giving a terrific indication of its nature ; but, 
in reference to something incomparably greater, he hath promised by his 
prophet to shake, and to make totter and fall, every power, civil and reli- 
gious, both antagonistic and simply inferior and introductory, in order to 
prepare the way for that final establishment of his own kingdom, which 
shall not only never be overthrown, but never shaken from its solid aild 
immoveable foundation. 

" But now," is regarded by Kuinoel and others as designating time, 
and explained thus : ^' but as respects the times of the New Testament." 
This seems very probable, from the evident antithesis with " then" which 
immediately precedes. Otherwise the particle might be comprehended 
among those quoted on vui. 6. Indeed, it is not unlikely, that the same 
shade of thought which I have there stated may also be intended here. 

The prophet commences his prediction in the terms " yet once." The 
Apostle, in explaining the meaning, employs this commencing word of the ' 
prophet: *' Now this, yet once." Our English translation has introduced 
the term loard, for which there is notlyng equivalent in the Greek or He- 
brew. It is not only unnecessary, but injurious, as it mars the sense. The 
phrase " yet once" cannot be shown to signify what the Apostle immedi- 
ately proceeds to state. It is indeed, as Tholuck remarks, "serviceable 
to the writer's purpose," because it' intimates that one great concussion of 
temporary powers introductory to the establishment of the Gospel should 
take place, in contradistinction to that literal concussion of earthly ele- 
ments which accompanied the giving of the law. Still if we allow that, 
in this view, the expression yet once is emphatic, the expression may 
stand in place of the whole passage, according to a usual Rabbinical method 
of quoting. Tholuck objects, that " the fact of the prophetic declaration 
So immediately preceding goes against" this view. I am at a loss to see 
the force of this remark. We have the same kind of representation in 
Eph. iv. 9: *But this, he ascended, rd d^, dvedriy what is it,' &c. The 
method of quotation or rather of reference to portions of Scripture pre- 
sumed to be in the mind of the reader, is of frequent occurrence in the 
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Tw wapaXofAPamovTec ixofiev x^t^, <J*' of things that are made, that those 
fc ^rpevufuv eiapimoc r^ ^ef » furd things which cannot he shaken may 

remain. Wherefore we receiving a 28 



works of the Rabbies ; and it strongly illustrates their thorough verbal 
acquaintance at least with the Hebrew Scriptures. I will give one remark- 
able instance from the Commentary of Aben Ezra on Zech. iii. 2, ^Ms not 
this a brand plucked from the burning." The Hebrew for is fiot is hahj 
and it stands at the beginning of the clause. The words of the commenta- 
tor are these : '^ And the sense of halo is allegorical ;^' meaning, the whole 
clause is so, which the reader will perceive to be the case. Other similar 
instances may be seen in the Jewish Rabbies, p. 140, note. In the same way 
the author of the epistle cites the first words of the prophet as suggestive 
of his whol<^ meaning. It is as if he had said, the prediction implies the 
unsteady and mutable character of earthly establishments, which are to 
be shaken and fall, in order that something better, which is to be sub* 
stituted in their place, shall be*unmoved. — '* As things made :*' meaning as 
ordinary objects of creation, adapted to the present and transitory state. 
T^Q expression seems here to be equivalent to ^ things made with hands, '^ 
which denotes imperfection. See Acts vii. 48, Eph. ii. 11, and compare 
the note on " Not made with hands," in Heb. ix, 11. — ^^ Might remain :" 
Precisely in tins way and with the use of the same word does the Apostle 
contrast the dispensations of the law and the Gospel in 2 Cor. iii. 11 : '^ If 
that which was done away was glorious, much more that which remaineth 
is glorious." 

28, 29. "Receiviiig a kingdom." Comp. Dan. viii, 18, "the saints of 
the Most High shall take the kingdom ;" where, in tiie Greek translation, the 
word is the same as that here employed. " The expression implies a par- 
ticipation in the royal dignity, the reigning with Christ, 1 Pet. ii. 9, Rev. i. 
6, V. 10." Tholuek.— " Cannot be moved :" The Greek word is of the same 
root as those before used, and it is unfortunate that our translators sliould have 
chosen another term. " Cannot be shaken," which is the Creneva rendering, 
irould most directly have kept the reader's mind to the all-important con- 
trast Such inadequate translations occur elsewhere in our English Bible. 
It may be well to cite a few illustrations. In John vi. 27, ^ labour* is fol- 
lowed in the next verses by work^ although both the Greek and the subject 
are the same fts before. And in xv. 9, 10, we have continue ye in my love, 
followed by abide twice, the original being the same in each case. To these 
may be added 1 John i. 2, 3, when the same Greek word is translated by 
show and declare ; ii. 24, where the one verb is rendered abidey remain^ and 
continue; v. 6-11, when we have witness, record, testified, repeatedly in- 
terchanged as translations of the one word, and the same verb rendered 
gave. And in vs. 14, 15, after ask twice we have the same original word 

12 
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kingdom which cannot be moved, alSovc not eiXaPeiac' aai /dp 6 ^edc 29 

let us have grace, whereby we may iffuJv nv^ KaravaXiaKov, 

■erve Ood acceptably with reverence H ^iXadeX^a fuvhu, T^ ^iXo- XUL 

29 and godly fear : for oar God is a 

. oonBoming fire. 

XUL Let brotherly love continue. 



expressed by deHretL In 2 Pet ii. 1, 2, the Greek dn<M>Xeta is first tran»> 
lated damnable, then desirucHon^ and lastly pernicious. The second term 
or its adjective would have fitly expressed the meaning in each case. In the 
same epistle, ii. 10, we have in the adjective or participial form the Greek 
word for blaspheme^ speak evil of, rail at, which is translated by the two 
latter phrases, whereas the unvarying use of the last would have given the 
English reader a more accurate representation of the original. To these 
instances I will add another from the 40th Psalm, whicH is particularly im- 
portant as it bears on its true interpretation. In ver. 9, we have the word 
refrained and in ver. 11 withhold. The Hebrew word is the same in each 
case, and Ihis a^rds an almost irresistible presumption that the speaker is 
in both places the same. See above, p. 142. — '* Let us have grace :" This 
may mean, according to a usual sense of the Greek phrase, ^et us thank.' 
Comp. 1 Tim. i. 12, 2 Tim. i. 3. But this meaning is not probable ; for the 
object to whom thanks are to be offered is not stated, and the following 
words '* by which,** would have no Intelligible antecedent. Neither is it in 
harmony with the connected clause, " we may serve God acceptably.** The 
more probable meaning is, ' let us hold, keep, retain grace ;* either the Gos- 
pel, as the word is used in Ht. iL 1 1, and elsewhere, or the spiritual influence 
thereby attained, namely, divine favour. 'E;^^ is used in this sense in 2 
Tim. I. 13, and probably 1 Tim. iii. 9. In the former case the noun con- 
nected with it, as x^^'^ here, is without the article. The '^ doubt'* therefore, 
which is expressed by Professor Stuart of its being ^' necessary to support*' 
such an ^ interpretation,'* is unfounded. 

29. The force of the Koi, which does not appear-in our translation, seems 
to be this : * for even our God,' &c. The connection may be with the " rey- 
erence and godly fear'* just expressed; or with the exhortation to adhere 
to the grace of the Gospel, lest its beneficent giver should take fiery ven* 
geance on apostates. 

xiii. 2. " Unawares :** The Greek iXaOov is used here adverbially, as 
appears in our translation. This is an idiom of the language, and it occurs 
also in John vi. 21, where ^jOeXdv expresses the idea of " willingly." — ^The 
facts alluded to are no doubt such as are mentioned in Gen. xviii. and xix. 
The author does not intimate that his readers might expect to entertain such 
celestial beings ; but ui^es the duty of hospitality, in consideration of the 
honour whidi had been conferred on its exercise in the case of certam dis^ 
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* ieviac f^ lni7Mv^avea-&e' did ravr^c Be not forgetful to entertain stran- 2 

ydq iXa&w rtve^ ^evieavre^ dyyihrv^, gets ; for thereby some have enter- 

yLiftv^axea^e ruv deafiiov, 6c owde- tained angels unawares. Remember 3 

5 Sefjiivoi' t6v KOKovxcvfUvuv, 6c xat them that are in bonds, as bound 
4 abrol Ihrrec iv ff6fuirt, Tl/uoc 6 ydftoc with them ; and them which suffer 

h veUrt, KoH KoiTtf dfiiavToc' nopvovc adversity, as being yourselves also 

^ Si KiU fjLoixo^ Kfuvel 6 ^eoc. 'kfikap- in the body. Marriage is honour- 4 

yvfioc ^ rpoTcoc, dpxovfievoi role itapoi- .»ble in all, and the bed undefiled ; 

otv ttvT^ ydg elp^Ktv, oh fxi oe dvw, but whoremongers and adulterers 

6 9hi^ oh fiij ae tyKaToXiirtt' dare ^afi- God will judge. Let your conver- 5 
fiowrac ifiSc Xiyeiv, Kvpioc ifiol Potf^oc, sation be without covetousness, and 
Koi oh ^Pfi^oofuu ri vot^eu fioi .he content with such things as ye 

7 Air^fMiroc* JAvfi/iovtvert ruv iiyovfd' have ; for he hath said, I will never 
viiv ifiuv, olrivec iXa^ijoav hfuv> rdv leave thee, nor forsake thee. So 6 
%6yov Tov ^eovy <5v &va!&e<jpovvTec tjjv that we may boldly say, The Lord , 

' %a my helper, and I will not fear 
what man shall do unto me. Re- 7 
member them which have the rule 
over youy who have spoken unto y'oa 



languished persons, who had practised it From Matt xxv. 44, 45, it ap- 
pears that the Lord himself is entertained in the person of the needy guest 
who belongs to him. 

3. '* As bound:" referring to the sympathy of true Christians with each 
other. — '' As being in the body :" and therefore subject to similar evils. 

4. This may either be declaratiYe, as in our translation, or hortatory, 
' let marriage,' ^ec.—'^ Judge :'' that is condemn, punish, icgivo) for KdraKgiva), 
as is frequent 

5. Comp. Deut xxxL 6, 1 Chron. zxviii. 20. 

6. Comp. Ps. oxyiii. 6. ' Some commentators regard the last words as 
interrogative, thus : ^' I will not fear. What will man do to me ¥^ The 

usual connection is quite as good ; and therefore I have adapted Hahn's 

• . ■ ■ » 

punctuation to it 

7. It seems probable, although it is by no means certain, that those 
whom the Apostle exhorts the Hebrews to remember, were dead, yet 
some of them, at least, may have been still living elsewhere. '* The end 
of their conversation" or conduct may be their death, more probably per- 
haps, the happy result of their Christian course. 

8. This is a distinct sentence, in which the substantive verb is under- 
stood. It is often read as if in grammatical construction with the preceding 
verse, and Jesus Christ were ^* the end" there mentioned. But the differ- 
ent cases of the two words in the Greek show that this is a mistake. The 
Apostle asserts Christ to be eternal and immutable, implying also the per- 
petuity and unchangeableness of his system; Comp. the language in Ps. 
<^27. 

9. The common reading is frepu^peaQt^ be carried (or whirled) about ; 
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the word of Ood: irhoie fidth fel- 
low, oonndering the end of their 

8 oonwerw itioiL Jems Cbiiit the feme 
yesterday, and to^y, and for ever. 

9 Be not carried about with fibers 
and strange doctrines; for ti^ w a 
good thing that the heut be estab- 
fidied* with graces not with meats, 
which have not {Profited them that 

10 have been oociq>ied therein. We 
hare an altar, whereof they have 
no right to eat whidi serre tiie ti^ 



6 ttMCf icoi etc rodf aiuvac. AeSaxaif f 

icaXdv /dp x^'^*' 0€pwoeu6at r^ tap- 
Sittft ob fipuftaoiv, h o2f obit &fehi&if- 
9a» (A wepinariaaimf, 'E;|f(yicv t^v^i- 10 
turfpiop, if o6 ^aytlv &bit Ix o v v t p i§» 



but the best eritio» prefer irapoK^ipeaSey be carried along, or aside. Either 
seDse iff in itself very good, and ^Hrectly connected with the preceding verse. 
10. Hie Apostle here excludes from any right to Christian privileges 
those who depend up<^n the abrc^ated Jewish ritual. — *' Serve the taber- 
nacle:^ Compare viii. 5, ^ serve the pattern and shadow," which conveys the 
same meaning. . Such determined adherence to. the. sacrifices and ritual 
observances which the Messiah's ^ one oblation, of himself once offered'' 
had ^' caused to cease," (see Dan. ix. 27,) was no less tlvm a wilful rejeq- 
tion of the truth. Such persons can '* have no right to eat of our altar." 
And, although the language relates immediately to the vcitaries of an ex- 
ploded Jewish system of outward observances, yet the principle implied is 
general, and the truth here taught is, that there can be no right to the bless- 
ings of the Grospel in those who rest on any services of their own, espe- 
cially external, as the ground of their daimu It must be obvious to any 
intelligent reader, that the phraseology is drawn from Jewish usage, 
'^ Altar" is figurative for all the benefits connected with and dependent on 
it. It necessarily suggests and comprehends the ideas of sacrifice, priesti 
temple, atonement, propitiation, satisfaction, intercession, acceptance, favour, 
benediction, happiness and gjiorj, ; To limit it to any one institution of the 
Gospel system is frigid, and not in harmony with the context It implies 
a partaking of our own Christian sacrifice, that is, Christ ; and this brings 
along with it all spiritual blessings. Many explain it as a metonomy, and 
consider the altar as put for the sacrifice, referring to 1 Cor. x. 18. But 
even there the thing eaten is the sacrifiee^ and those who eat partake of it 
in common with the altar, which consumed the part that was placed 
thereon, while the offerer consumed another part. The Apostle cannot there 
employ the word altar for sacrifice ; for it would be a n^^ere truism to say, 
'they that eat of the sacrifices partake of the altar,' that is, the sacrifice 
He personifies the altar, and makes both it and the worshippers joint par- 
takers. It gives a fuller sense of the passage before us to regard it as a 
synecdoche, representing the whole of spiritual blessings. Certainly the 
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11 owiia» ol Ty ffm/vy ^rpevotrrec. *Qv emacle. For the bodies of thooe 11 
/dp tla^perai ^6uv rb alfia vepi Lfiop- beasts, whose blood is brought into 
riof e/f rd a/Mt 6td toO a^itp€i^y ran- the sBnotaarj by the high-priest for 
rwv rd ott^cara xarouciuenu l^«» r^r sin, are burned without the camp. 

12 wapeftl3oXijc. Atd koI l^ffovf , Iva dyi- Wherefore Jesus also, that he might 12 
day 6uL Tov Idwv at/toToc rdv Xaov, i^u sanctify the people with his owa 

Uood» suffered without the gate. 



Christian privil^es expressed by the figures flow from the samfice of 
Christ, who is here especially referred to. 

The word altar in this verse has often been interpreted of die Lord's tabie, 
and the Apostle has been thought to refer particularly to the holy supper. 
But two considerations are opposed to this view. It is too limited. No 
one Christian institution, however sacred and important, can meet the 
general requisition of the context. Neither is the word altar ever so used 
in the New Testament. St. Paul employs the phrase ^* the table of the 
Lord,'' in 1 Cor. z. 21, and we have no scriptural evidence that any other 
was in use. It were idle to dwell a moment on Matt. v. 23, 24, as the 
word ^ altar" there refers, beyond all doubt, to the Jewish. Parkhurst in 
his Lexicon, Suicer in his Hiesaurus, and Tholu^k on the text in Hebrews, 
suppose a reference to the Lord's table, and also that the original term is 
employed by Ignatius in the same sense. The four places of Ignatius in 
which the word occurs are adduced and examined briefly in my Essay on 
our Lord's Discourse at Capernaum, to which I must refer the reader.* 
Only one can with any plausibility be said to bear such a §ense, and even 
that admits very naturally the same interpretation, namely, the church, 
which the other duree demand. In Tertullian and Irene&us, altar is occa- 
sionally employed in this sense, and by subsequent writers frequently ; 
though table and holy table and mystical table were also in use. 

It may be well to state the views of the word altar in this verse, as 
given by some of the leading commentators both of ancient and modem 
times. The best of the Greek fathers explain it figuratively. Thus 
Tlieodoret, in his note on the place : ^ This is much more precious than the 
old, for that was a shadow of this. That receives the irrational sacrifices, 
but this that which is rational and divine."f Aj^d Chrysostom : "^ For see, 
we have above the victim, above the priest, above the sacrifice. Let us, 
therefore, offer such sacrifices as can be offered on such an altar. No 
more sheep and oxen ; no more blood and odour of burned &t. All these 
are abolished, and in their place b substituted a rational worship."]; He 
then proceeds to describe this worship as spiritual, consisting in modesty, 
temperance, almsgiving, and other virtues. Also, Cyril of Alexandria : 
" He, therefore, is the altar, and he the receiver and high-priest, he also 

•pp.Ua-lU. tOp<n,T6iii.iU.p.4tOL $ Op«f», Bened. EdiL Ton. xUI. p. 114. 
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13 Let UB go forth therefore unto him r^c irvX^c ira&e, Totvw iiepx^fie^a IS 
without the camp, bearing his re- irpdf abrdv i^u r^ irapefipoX^f, rdv 

14 preach: for here have we no con- dveiSioftdv ahrov ^povref oh ydq ix^ 14 
tiniiing city, but we seek one to fiev 6de /thcvaav noXiv, dX?4 r^ fUX- 

15 come. B j him therefore let us offer Xowrav knil^iiTovfuv. Ai* tihrod aSv 16 
the sacrifice of praise to Qod con- dva^oo/uv &vmav alviaioc diawavrdc 
tinualljy that is, the fruit of our 



the blood of purification from sms.*^ Theophylact probably understood 
the word of the Lord's table : The author of the epistle, '' afler remaik- 
iog that meats are not to be r^rded, says, that we also have what should 
be r^arded, not indeed in such meats, but in the altar of the un- 
bloody sacrifice of the quickening body.^f The language of Cyril 
spears to contain the fullest meaning. As if the Apo^le had said, all 
the blessings of the Grospel meet in Christ. To speak of the altar is to 
speak of the sacrifice, of the temple, and of every benefit connected with 
and flowing fi*om them. Cardinal Hugo in loc: ^ We have an altar, 
dirist or fiuth in Christ on whom (in quo) our prayers and works are 
oflbred to Grod for acceptance." Yet he evidently has the eucharist 
in view, for soon afler he says of those who have not the right or power 
(potestas) of eating, " they are not worthy of the communio|i of the body 
and blood ()f Christ." Still it is equally evident from what follows that 
he does not mean to explain the word altar here of communion table : 
" We have an altar, that is, the cross of the Lord or the memory of his 
passion, (crucem Domini vel memoriam suae passionis ;) on which altar 
we should offer the natural motions of the flesh by discipline, (animales 
motus camis per macerationem.) To the same purpose Nicolas de Lyra,^ 
although he is very brief: *'We have an altar, that is, the cross on which 
(Christ) was offered." 

Coming down to the more modem expositors of any note, we find 
m general the same interpretation. In the Critici Sacri, the word alktr 
is passed over without notice by Valla, Revius, Erasmus, Vatablus, 
Castalio, Zeger, Lucas Brugensis, H. Stephens, Drusius, Casaubon, Cameron, 
and Louis Capel ; twelve distinguished commentators, who appear to have 
thought the clause so plain as to need no elucidation. And so it would 
really seem to be, had not men's minds been led astray by a word, to 
which their own inclination or education had attached a meaning which 
in holy Scripture it never bears. Of the other three commentators com- 
prised in the same work, not one refers the term to the eucharistic table. 
Clarius explains it of the cross on which Christ, as on an altar, was oflered ; 
and 'so also James Capel ; Grotius of Christian privileges. 

* De Adontfone, Lib. Iz. Opera, Lutet. KOS. Tom. I. p. 310. f Opera, vol. ii. p. 756. 

X PoetUla, in four folio volttniet, printed at Nuiemberg in 1483. 
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T^ ^e^f ToBf iari xapirdv xet^f^ ^f^o- lips, giving thanks to his name. 

16 ?4yyovvTtiv r^ 6v6fMrt qAtov. T^c 6i eh' But to do good and to communicatei 16 
voiia^ Kol KOivtaviais fJi^ iniXav&uvea^e' forget not ; for with such sacrifices 

17 ToiavTotc yd/q ^cituc ehapeorelTai 6 God is well pleased. Obey them 17 
^eof. ILei&ea^e Tolf ^ovfUvot/g hfiuv koH that have the rule over jou, and 



' Poole explains it of Christ ; Whitby of Christ's " body offered and broken 
on the cross, by partaking of the memorials of which we testify our com- 
munion with Christ and his church ;" Hammond of " Christ the only 
Christian altar ;'• Owen and Guise of Christ ; Ughtfoot of Christy wii 
marked disapprobation of communion table ; Burkett of " Christ alone 
and his sacrifice;" Doddridge of Christ and his sacrifice on the cross; 
Dodd of the " sacrifice of Christ;" Adam Clark of the " sacrifice, which is 
Jesus Christ;" Scott of "atonement by Christ;" Valpy and Bloomfield 
of " sacrifice." Hallet says, " an altar, namely the cross of Christ ;" so 
also Barnes; Macknight, " the altar is put for the sacrifice of himself which 
Christ offered to God, and the eating means the partaking of the pardon 
procured by that sacrifice ;" McLean, " altar is here put for the sacrifice 
offered upon it." Beza also explains it of " Christ, our oblation ;" Wolf 
of Christ and his sacrifice on the cross ; Calov of " the victim which is 
Christ" Estius, according to Owen, vol. vii., p. 462, does himself explain 
it of Christ, but, inasmuch as some fathers regarded it as referable to the 
Lord's table, he thinks it may be employed in argument thereto. ^ Fulke 
explains it of Christ, in opposition to the R^emish note. The Rheims and 
Douay annotator speaks very vaguely, as if Christ were offered, " first on 
the cross, secondly, in the eucharist, and thirdly, in heaven ;" and says that 
'^ altar is not used for the oblation itself." The note impresses the con- 
viction, that the writer either had no clear thought, or was reluctant to 
express it clearly. John David MichaeHs* thinks that the author of the 
epistle does not mean by the word altar, either Christ, or the cross, or Grol- 
gotha, or the Gospel, or the Communion table. He regards it as a figura- 
tive expression of the thought, that such persons have no right to eat of 
our Christian oflferings, as the Levitical priests had no right to partake of 
those sacrifices of the highest grade, whose blood was brought by the high- 
priest into the most holy place. " To eat of the Christian altar is equiva- 
lent to being fully supplied with grace (sich mit Gnade saettigen,) as ex- 
pressed in ver. 9. Kuinoel agrees with the leading commentators : " We 
are able to enjoy those benefits which the salutary death of Christ affords." 
Thus .also Peile. He remarks in the text : " Altar is put by a metonymy 
for the victim upon it, as though the Apostle had said, we Christians have our 
sacrifice, the body and blood, namely of Christ, prefigured in the paschal 
and symbolized in the Lord's supper." And in a note he says, ^ the 

* ErUaanuig, p. 306. 
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rabmit yonmlvM) for they watch iveUere'aini'yi^iypiimvoOaiwini^T^ 

iof your mmU, as they that must ijnfx^ i/uiv, 6c Xoyw dwodoaovrgc' 

give aoooont ; that they may do it Iva furd x^H*^ rwro koumfi, koI fo^ 

with joyi and not with grief: for arafdCovTec' dXvaite^c ydq ifdv roth 



Christian altar, which is Christ himself.'^ Not one of these writers ven- 
tures to interpret altar here simply and clearly of the Lord's table, and 
Tery few even allude to such a sense. 

11-13. An analogy is here traced between the action on the day of 
atonement and that of Christ The body of the victim, whose blood the 
high-priest had sprinkled in the most holy place, was burned without the 
camp. See Levit xvL 27. And so Jesus made the propitiatory offering of 
himself without the precincts of the city. This analogy is then practically 
applied in an exhortation to abandon Judaism and every such imperfect 
system, by believing on and adherii^g to Christ, notwithstanding the re- 
proach and persecution which may follow. — The word *' camp," which at 
first is literal, has afterwards a figurative signification. A similar change 
of the meaning of a word occurs in 1 Thess. v. 5-7, where ^ sleep" is used 
in different senses. — ^ His reproach :" that is, such as he endured. See 
on xi. 26. 

15. ^ The firuit of the lips :" that is, oral and open expressions of 
thanks^ving, as in Prov. xviii. 20, '* the fruit of the mouth," means what is 
uttered thereby. The language is taken from the Septuagint of Isa. Ivii. 
19, or Hos. xiv. 2, probably the latter. Here the Hebrew has " calves," 
meaning perhaps such sacrifices as the lips had promised, or expressions of 
thanksgiving more acceptable to €rod than sacrifices. The Septuagint 
translation in Hosea may be obtained from the Hebrew by the substitution 
of one letter for another very similar, &pe for a 6e/A. 

17. Proper attention and obedience to spiritual guides is here inculca 
tod. Of civil rulers it would not be said, " they watch for your souls," 
&c. It is doubtful whether the clause, ^ that they may do it with joy and 
not grieving," refers to the watching or the giving an account Either 
application makes a good sense. The latter seems quite in accordance 
with the words in Acts.xx. 24, ^' that I may finish my course with joy," 
if the last two words there are genuine ; also with Phil. iv. 1, which ought 
to be understood in connection with the verses immediately preceding ; 
and also with 1 Thess. ii. 19, 20. Still, it cannot be questioned that the 
watching is, as Kuinoel remarks, the leading thought, and to this he sup- 
poses that the clause relates. Perhaps both applications may be combined. 

18. *^A good conscience:" This language reminds one of St. Paul's 
as elsewhere used. It is certainly in exact harmony with that habitually 
employed by tlus Apostie. Compare Acts xxiii. 1, xxiv. 16, Rom. ix. 1, 
2 Cor. i. 12, 2 Tim. i. a 
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18 TO. npoffetJtw^e irepit ifuiv vticoU 

fiev, h irdai icaX^Sf '^i^^rvreg Avaarpi- 

19 ^ea^ai' irepuroor^puf Si irapoKoXQ 
rovro noiiicai, Iva rdxtou dfroKara- 

20 'O &k t^edf Tffi elpnvflfi i dvayaydv 
kn vtKpuv rdv iroifUva rliv irpo^ruv 
Tdv fUyav h (dfian dux&^Kffc aUtviov, 

21 rdv Mvpiov ^fiOv 'I^ffot^v, Karapfrioai 
^fuif kv itavrl ipy^ dya^^ e/f rd nof 
^c<u td ^i^fia airovj vowp kv ifdv 
rd Hdf^ffTov iv6iriou airroi), did 'Itfcov 



that M unprofitable for you. Pray 18 
f<Hr us: for we trust we hare a 
good conscience, in all things will- 
ing to live honestly. Bat I beseech 19 
you the rather to do this, that I 
may be restored to you the sooner. 

Now the God of peace, that 20 
brought again from the dead onr 
Lord Jesus, that great Shepherd of 
the sheep, through the blood of the 
everlasting covenant, make you per- 21 
feet in every good work to do his 
will, working in you that which is 



20, 21. *' Peace:" that is, blessing, according to common usage. — 
^ Through" or with ^ the blood." Commentators differ respecting the coii- 
neetion of these words. Some join them with those immediately prece- 
ding, supposing the meaning to be, that in consequence of the shedding of his 
blood he is the great shepherd, 6so. Others connect them with the first 
words of the next verse, and deduce this view : ' through the blood of the 
everlasting covenant make you perfect' It is probably best to connect them 
' with '^brought up from the dead ;" but not with the meaning which Prof. 
Stuart thinks proper to state and refute.* ^ With the blood," iv alfian* 
(Compare ix. 22.) The idea seems to be the same as that of ix. 12, 
though the preposition there used is dta. But either is allowable. The true 
signification is probably as follows : ' The Grod of blessing, who raised Jesus ' 
from the dead with that atoning blood of his, (meaning the satisfaction and 
merit of his own sacrifice,) which procures and^ ratifies a covenant the 
happy effects of which are everlasting,* ^. — ^The doxology which termi- 
nates the next verse is intended of Christ. Compare Bom. ix. 5. 

22. ** Exhortation :" Better probably, as the original word also 
means, address. Thus it is used in Acts xiii. 15, and the words here fol- 
lowing show that the author refers to the epistle in general. He speaks of 
it as diort, in consideration of the magnitude and importance of the topics 
discussed. On the other hand, St. Paul characterizes his letter to the Ga- 
latians, which is not half the size of this, as long, (vi. 11,) in reference to 
its having been written by himself and not by.an amanuenins. The terms 
are of course relative, and must be so explained. 

23. ^A.noXekvfiivov' The word bears the sense of our English trans- 
lation, '* set At liberty," or, 'sent away.' Stuart and Peile understand it 
in the latter meaning, and hence derive an argument in favour of St. Paul 



* *« What flan be the Mme of raising Chriit ikom the dead hy the blood of the everiasting core- 
nant? Almighty power raised him lh>m the'dead, not the blood of the coTenaat.'* This is hardi^ 
worthy of sneh a commentator. 
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well-pleasing in hit sight, through 
Jesns Christ; to whom he glory 
for ever and ever. Amen. 

22 And I heseech you, brethren, 
suffer the word of exhortation: 
for I have written a letter unto yon 

23 in few words. Know ye that our 
brother Timothy is set at liberty; 
with whom, if he come shortly, I 

24 will see yon. Salnte all them that 
have the rule over you, and all the 
saints. They of Italy salute you. 

26 Grace be witii you all. Amen. 

Written to the Hebrews from 
Italy by Timothy, 



yd^ did ppax^<^ iirSareiXa iifuv, Tivu- 28 
ffjcere rdv ddeX^ Ti/i6^eov diroXeXv- 
fUvov, fu^ ©5, Wv raxiov ^pxn^^ 
i/^fuu iffia^, 'Affirdaaa^e iruvrac 24 
Todc ffyovfiSvovf iffuiv kai iravraf rode 
dyiovc, 'XtnraCmnxu ifftuc ol dird t^c 
IroXtof. *H x^P^ f*^^ ndvTuv itfuiv, 26 

IXpdf *lRppatovc tfpui^ dird r^f 



being the author. Tholuck, on the contrary, defends the former, and 
therefore does not regard it as affording evidence for that authorship. The 
reader must form his own judgment on the respective weight of the argu- 
ments, by examining the writers themselves. Stuart, Introduction, § 19, 
p. 120-127, Commentary, second edition, Andover, 1833; Tholuck, In- 
troduction, chap. 1, g 2, A. p. 20-23, Commentary, Hamilton's Transla- 
tion, in the Biblical Cabinet, Edinburgh, vol. xxxviii., 1842. It appears to 
me that they do not afford sufficient grounds for a positive deciaon on either 
side. 

24. 01 dirb T§f 'IraAfco^* Either * they who are here from Italy ;Vor, 
* they who are of Italy,' that is, ' the Italian Christians.' The Greek allows 
either meaning. The latter is undoubtedly the more probable. Tholuck, 
who admits that the Greek fairly bears this signification, prefers the other 
on the ground, that if the epistle were written from Rome, " we should 
expect the expression to have been, they of Bome." This is not at all con- 
clusive. Certainly it might be so, but siurely the author of the letter may 
have had communication with Italian Christians out of Rome, and have 
joined them with their Roman brethren in the salutation. 



THE END. 
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SAMUEL H. TURNER, D.D. 



A Compamon to the Booh of Oeneaie. 

** Though not designed to be a commentary, this valnable, but in this country little Icnown 
work, fumlBfaes the Biblical student with abundant aid for the exact and literal interpretation 
of the book of GeneBLB.**-- fionM** Introducthiu 

JBiograjphiccH Notices 

OF SOME OF THE MOST DISTINGUISHED JEWISH RABBIES, AND 
TranslatLODs of portioDa of their Commentaries, aod other works, -with illustratiye 
IntroductioQs and Notes. 

<* We have here another interesting and instructiyf work from the' able and learned author. 
The appearance of the volume at this time must give IVesh interest to the efforts now making 
In behalf of the Jews. Every Christian wishes to see them embrace Jesus Christ as their long^ 
promised Messiah^ and the pious labours of the Church for that object can be directed with 
more intelligence and effect, when we are brought into a better acquaintance with the views 
entertained by their Rabbles, respecting the prophecies which foretell the Saviour's advent. 
Their opinions are here presented to us by Dr. Turner in his own clear and chaste style of 
writing, and will be read with instruction by those whose ^ heart's desire aod prayer to God 
for Israel is that they may be saved.'"— JWip Yvrk Express. 

J^ritmd Things compa/red with Spiritual^ 

AND EXPLAINED TO SPIRITUAL MEN; OR, AN ATTEMPT TO IL- 
lustrate the New Testament by Parallel Reference& 

** This collection of references was originally compiled for the use of theological students. 
It may be made more extensively useftil by aiding teachers in Sunday Schools and Bible 
Classes, aod by being carefully studied by readers of the Scriptures generally."— Jfweetfaiiy. 

• 

Discourses. 

THOUGHTS ON THE ORIGIN, CHARACTER, AND INTERPRETATION 
of. Scripture Ph)phec7, in Seven Discourses, delivered in the Chapel of the General 
Theological Seminaiy of the Protestant Episcopal Church. With Notes. Published 
at the request of the students. 
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MMU^ Henry. 

SERMONS BY HENRY MELVILL, COMPRISING ALL THE DISCOURSES^ 
published hj oonsent of the Author. Edited hy the Rt Rev. Charles P. M*Ilyaiiie, 
D.D^ Kahop of the Plot Epis. Church iq the Diocese of Ohia Two large octavo 
Tolumes. Ninth llioasaBd. $8.60. 

*^MelTiU is no ordinary man, and prodoees no cHrdlnary inflaence. Posaeasing a brilliant 
Imafrination, having great command of worda, and being fUll of the lire of genius, he sways 
tike hearts of crowdM oongr^istions who listen to the liTing yoice, and of mixltitades who 
peruse the prodacttons of his glowing pen. It is impossible to read Melvill's Sermcms and 
not be gratifled, and what is better, improved. There is so mach of the esmestness and aifeo- 
tionsteness of the ** man of God,** so much seal for the truth as it is in Jk8u«, so great acato- 
ness, and so hsppy a fhculty of illustrating and enforcing Scriptural truth, that involuntarily 
one pays the hignest tribute which an author can receive^ in forgetting him and (totenlng the 
mind upon the ennobling subjects of his labours. The present edition is especially valuable^ 
since here we have the dfscounes of the gifted author as he wrote them and comnntted them 
to the press, and the publishers have taken pains to include in ttie present issue, both the 
parochial sermons, and those delivered on public occasions and before the University of Gam- 
Dridge; by which we have here the contents of some five or six volumes of the English 
edition, at a price which brings them within the reach of aU. The mechanical execution is In 
the publi^ers' usual style of excellence."— .AfMcs^/aay. 

Mimrdng^ Henry Udwa/rd^ M. A. 

SERMONS BY HENRY EDWARD MANNING, M.A., ARCHDEACON OF 
Gfaidiester. Three large octayo Tolumes. $8.75. 

<* Apart flrom a few expressions, which have to do with hta own ohnroh (Hganizatlon, they 
are such as all Christians, of whatever persuasion, would be well satisfied to read ; and not 
only satisfied but edified.**— /i»<«tf^«ii«er. 

M Manning possesses a mind of peculiar richness and vigour, clothed upon with all the glorious 
truths of our holy religion. He delineates most beautifully the law of the spirit m life hi 
Christ Jesus; and is slways most eloquent when nearest to the Cross. His style, peculiarly 
his own, cannot be commended to any divine ; fur, apart fh>m its many objectionable features, 
it eonld not be successfully imitated : but the expository character of his sermons is of the first 
onler ; and here Manning may be studied with the greatest advantage. His sermons are from 
his text) made up of its elements, not introducing his subject, but suggesting and containing 
It Therefore they are always a feithfUl exposition of the text. The present edition of his 
sermons cannot fUl to have a wide and justly deserved circulation.**— <SijMctaior. 

CaeUemom^ JRev. T, T. 

PLAIN SERMONS FOR SERVANTS. BY REV. T. T. CASTLEMAN, 
Rector of Triuity Church, Staunton, Va, and other Ministers of the EjHSCopal 
Church. Written and published by request of the Rt Rev. William Meade. D. D. 
and the Convocatioa of Central Virginia. 1 vol 12ma $1.00. 

H(yrdey^ Samuel^ LL. D^ F. JR. /S, F. A. 8. 

SERMONS BY SAMUEL HORSLEY, LL.D, F.R.S, F.AS., LATE LORD 
Biahop of St Asaph. 1 voL 8Ta $1.50. 

Mooo^ Fev. George Tawnehend^ M.A. 

TEN SERMONS, WITH A PREFATORY LETTER, ADDRESSED TO THE 
Rt Rev. Bishop M'llvabe, by Rev. George Townshend Fox, M. A, of Durham. 
1 vol. 8vo. $l40. 
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REV. CHARLES B. TAYIER'S WORKS. 



Marh WUton^ the Merchanfe Olerh 



Mr. Taylor has writteo msny admirable works, but none better calculated to do good than 
the one before as. In the character ot Mark Wilton we behold the young man of weak moral 
principle, easily seduced Into temptation and sin ; his whole life presenting Tarying changes 
m)ra evil to good, fh>m sin to penitence ; and in the character of his fellow clerk, one firm in 
Christian principle, and proof against the ftucinating allurements and wholesale temptations of 
the world. It should be read by every clerk in our great cities. 

Scenes m a ClergymmCs Life. 

The reputation of this work has been so firmly establUhed, that it has rnn through many 
editions both in England and America. 

Lady Mary ; or^ Not of the World. 

The design of thia work is to delineate religioua character as presented in the upper walkift of 
life in England. 

Ma/rgaret; or^ The Pearl. 

*^The name of Margaret has two meanings : in Gfeek, it is a peari ; in French, it is the most 
modest and the most common of flowers, the daisy, springing up wherever a little patch of 
greensward ref^hes the gaze with its soft and beautiful colour. In my simple story of * Mar- 
garet,' the reader mav find me employing my leisure with this flower, endeavouring at the same 
time to keep before them and myself, the One Peari of great price, after whom I have purposely 
named my Margaret.*' — Extraetfrom Preface* 

Thaiikfvlness : 

A NARRATIVE COMPRISTNO PASSAGES FROM THE DIARY OF THE 

Rev. Allan Temple. 

This is an exceedingly interesting work, in the form of fiction conveying religious lessons. 
The passages in the life of the young clergyman present beautiful picturea of the trials and re- 
wards of ministerial labours, while there Is siifllcient of a tale in the narrative to attract the 
attention of any reader. The author has ahready won a high reputation for hia writings of this 
kind, and the present work will add to it 

Ea/meatnsaa ; 

OR, INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OP AN ENGLISH BISHOP. 

This work, although intended as a sequel to *« ThankfbUiess," has its distinctive character. 
It is a beautiftil exhibition of the Episcopal character, with some of its attending difficulties in 
the English Church. 



Angels^ Song. 



This is the eighth of these exquisitely conceived and impressively written works which, 
emanating ih>m the pen of this pure and charming writer, and having had a wide and useftil 
circulation in England, the enterprising publishers at 137 Broadway have produced in this 
country ; an act fur which they have received the warmest thanks of some of the best and mort 
Judicious of the land. Excellent and admirable as are the previous volumes of Mr. Tayler, this 
by many will be preferred, it being more domestic in its teaching and in the incidents which 
form its charm and attraction. It is most beautifully written, and the narrative or family his- 
tory one that cannot foil to make a deep impression upon the reader. ^The Angels' Song" is 
peculiarly fitted to cheer and animate the Christian ; and happy, thrice happy, the man who can 
aay, *^I have at laat learnt ^The Angela' Song.' " 



Records of a Good Mam)s Life. 



<<Of Mr. Taylor's work, (Records of a Good Man's Life,* we retain, after a lapse of many 
years, a f^esh and delightful recollection."— £oer^eei». 



Christ/mOfSS at Old Cov/rt : a Fire-^e Book. 



^ The perusal of this work has aflbrded us great pleasure. It cannot be read by any one with- 
ont making them both wiser and better."— j>ecCator. 



May Yoit Like It. 



(^This charming book has passed through six editions in England, and we confidently ptedict 
its welcome reception by the American public."— JoMrao/. 
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LORD'S SUPPER. 



BicJcerateiL 

TREATISE ON THE LORD'S SUPPER, DESIGNED AS A GUIDE AND 
Companioa to the UfAy CommuDioa By the Rbt. Edward Bickenteth. Edited and 
adapted to the Services of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States by 
the Rey. Lewis P. W. Balch, Rector of St Bartholomew's Church, New York. 1 2ma 
75 cents. 

It Is Indeed a canse of devoat tbankftilneis that books Uke ** Biekenteth*B Treatiae on the Lord's 
fiapper** are in such demand. And a fervent prarer la offered to Ood, that every effort to en- 
lighten the hearts of men on the sabjeet of the Holy Commnnlon, may receive Hia graeioas bless- 
ing, until the time come when all ** shall be devoutly and religtously disposed to receive the most 
comfortable Baerament of the Body and Blood of Chnst, in remembcance of His meritorious death 
and Passion, whereby alone we obtain remlasion of oar sina, and are made partakers of the king- 
dom of heaven.** 

THE DEVOUT COMMUNICANT. BEING THOSE PARTS OF A TREATISE 
on the Lord's Supper, which are suited to assist the Devotions of the Communicant 
B7 the Rey. Edward Bickersteth, IGnister of Whel^ ChapeL 82ma 88 cents. 

Christians have long fbnnd the advantage of smidl practical works to assist their devotions in 
prefMuing for the Lord s Supper, while attending at His table, and on returning tcoia it To meet 
the wishes of several Menoi, the author has taken ttom liis larger Treatise those parts which are 
suited for this purpose. He has also published, at a small price, an abridgment of those parts 
which relate to the doctrines and duties of the Holy Communion, under the title of "An Invitv 
tion to the Lord's Supper,** in the hope of ftxdting more attention to this most edifying and com- 
iSorting ordlnanosti 

Hobart. 

COMMUNICANTS MANUAL: CONTAINING THE ORDER FOR THE 
Administratioo of the Holy Communion. By the late John Henry Hobart, D. D. 
Bishop of the Fh)testant Episcopal Church in the Diocese of New York. To which 
are added, appropriate Selections fix>m the Works of Bishops Taylor, Beveridge, dbc, 
&,c 82mo. 36 cents. 

This little work is taken fW>m the larser work <^ the Iste lamented Bishop Hobart, on the same 
subject It contains the order for the administration of the Holy Eucharist, with meditations and 
prayers, In a compass convenient for use at the time of the celebration of the communion, and will 
Se round a most desirable companion to the pious and devout Communicant 

A COMPANION FOR THE ALTAR, OR. WEEK^ PREPARATION FOR 
the Holy Communion: consisting of a Short Ezphination of the Lord's Supper, and 
Meditations and Prayers proper to be used before and during the receiving of the Holy 
Communion; according to tiie Form prescribed by the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States of America. By John Henry Hobart, D. D., Bishop of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in the State of New York. 12ma 50 centSb 

This work is too well known to the members of the Church to require any notice of its sreat merits. 
The subjoined extract from the Pre&ce will give a most oorrect idea of the plan of the author. 
**The writer has endeavoured to keep in view two principles, which he deems most important and 
fhndamentfll. These principles are— That we are saved nx>m the guilt and dominion of rin by the 
divine unity and grace of a crucified Redeemer: and that the merits and grace of this Redeemer 
are applied to the soul of the believer in the devout and humble participation of the ordinances of 
the Church, administered by a priesthood who derive their aathoritv bv regular transmission from 
Christ, the Divine Head of the Church, and the source of all power in it.^ 
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FAMILY AND PRIVATE DEVOTIONS. 



Andrewes. 

THE DEVOTIONS OP BISHOP ANDREWES. TRANSLATED FROM THE 
Greek, and arranged anew. 18ma 50 centa. 

The fonns of Devotions in this work not being fblljr drawn ont, bnt giren, ss heads of thonffht» 
and as it were, a Brief of Prayer^ tan singularly saggestive in their nature, and thereby best 
ad^ted for general use, and to most variety of cases. Their langoage being principally drawn 
fh>m Bcriptnra, is common and acceptable to all, and at the same time, deep, rich, and nniversal, 
and snitaole to all degrees of spirituiu attainment. 

Berrian. 

FAMILY AND PRIVATE PRAYERS. BY THE REV. WM. BERRIAN, D.D, 
Rector of Trinity Ghurch, New Yoik. 12ma Large type. $1.00. 

In this large and well-execnted f olume, Dr. Berrlan has fnmishod all who love the Liturgy and 
the spirit of the Prayer Book, with a most valuable manual : valuable alike for its freedom ffrom 
all Irroverent and unseemly familiarity of approach to the throne of grace, and for its deep and 
glowing ferVour of devotion to God. The edition has been newly arranged and materially enlarged. 
Part of the additions which have been made to it consist of ancient litanies, purifled flrom all taint 
of superstition and error, and presenting a peifect embodiment of Cbristiaa tri^ expressed in tb» 
most fervent strain of devotion. 

DEVOTIONS FOR THE SICK ROOM, AND FOR TIMES OF TROUBLE, 
' compiled from Ancient liturgies and the Writings of Holy Men. From the London 
Edition, with alterations and additiona By the Rey. William Berrian, D. D., Rector 
of Trinity Ohurch, New York. 12ma 60 oentSb 

The want of a taSX and appropriate manual of devotion, adapted to the peculiar necessities, the 
ehailging circumstances, and diversified state and character of all who are in trouble or distress, 
has been often felt by the clergy, In tiieir visitation of the sick and afflicted, and stiU more by the 
sufferers themselves. This want has now been fkilly supplied by Dr. Berrlan, In the present vol- 
ume, who, in order to give tiie manual, of which this is a reprint a fuller adaptation to the wants 
of those for whom it is more especially designed, has pruned it of its redundancies, and added to it 
all the Prayers for the sick and afflicted which, in the course of his long ministry, and consequent 
great experience, he had been led to prepare, on various occasions, for cases of sorrow and trouble 
as they snooessively occurred. 

ENTER INTO THY CLOSET; OR, THE CHRISTIAN'S DAILY COMPANIONl 
Consisting of Prayers and Offices of Devotion, adapted to every State and Condition 
of Life, Aa By Wm. Berrian, D.D., Rectcnr of Trinity Church, New York. 12ma 
60 cents. 

This Manual of Private Prayers has been prepared by the experienced author, with the aid of 
the Litui^, Ancient Litanies, and other sacred offices, and the devotional writings of the older 
divines of the Ghurch of England; and Is well calculated as a seasonable help to all who may use 
it and especially to those who find it difficult to give utterance to their devout feelings in their 
own language, even in the secrecy, of the closet 

Hdbart. 

THE CLERGYMAN^ COMPANION. BY JOHN HENRY HOB ART, D. D., 
late Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Diocese of New York. 12ma 
Hudin, 76 cents; mor. flexible, in pocket-book form, |1J$0. 

This little volume contains the various Offices of the Church, Arom the Book of Common Praver, 
in a size convenient for the pocket It contains the ^ Office for Public Baptism of In&nts '^ " nl- 
vate Baptism of Children:^* ** B^>tlsm of those of Blper Tears ;*^ "Form ror the Solemnization of 
Matrimony ;** '' Order for the Visitation of the Blck ;*' " Communion of the Sick i"^ *' Burial of the 
Dead;"" **Form of Prayer for the Visitation of Prisoners;'' *'Form of Prayer to be used in Fami- 
lies;'* "The Collects throughout the Year;" "A Form of Prayer for the Fourth of July ;" " Pray- 
era suitable to be uied in I^slatlve Bodies;'' "Form of Prayer at the Laving of a C!omer-stone 
of a Church or Chapel ;" "Form of Prayer for Thanksgiving-day ;" " Collects to be used during 
the p^valence of Asiatic Cholera ;" besides, Prayers to be used on numerous other occasions. U 
is an Indispensable companion for eveiy deigyman. 
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Jachaofiy Rev. WUHam. 

8ERM0NS AND ^LIFE OF BEY. WnUAH JAGKSOK, LATE RECTOR 
ofStP«il*«Churcli,Loiii«T]]le,Kj. iToLSta $1.2fi. 

HoboH^ JRt JRev. John Hewry^ JD. D. 

SERMONS OF THE RT. REV. JOHK HENRY HOB ART, D.D^ BISHOP 
cxf fhe Fkoteatant EpiaooiMa Ohurdi m the State of New York, with a Memoir of hia 
' life \ij fhe Rev. William Beman, D.D, Rector of Trinity Churdi, New York. 
8 Tob. 8ya |46a 

OwaniTigTw/m^ Hev. J. W^ -4. M. 

SERMONS, CHIEFLY PRACTICAL, BY THE REY. J. W. CUNNINGHAM, 
A.M,YicarofHaiTGW. 1to1.8toi $1.2S. 

Plam Semums^ 

BY CONTRIBUTORS TO THE ''TRACTS FOR THE TDCEa" 8 Tok 12ma 

Duffie^ JRev. Oomdi/aa jB,, A.M. ^ 

SERMONS BY THE LATE REY. CORNELIUS R. DUFFIE, A.M, RECTOR 
of St llioiiias's Church, New York, with a Memoir of the Author. 2 voUi 8Ta $8.00. 

Moore^ Benjamm^ D. D. 

SERMONS BY BENJAMIN MOORE, D. D^ LATE BISHOP OF THE PROT- 
estant Epiaoopal Church m the State of New York. 2 yoIb. 8Ta $2.00. 

PdgeCa 8ermons. 

ON THE DUTIES OF DAILY LIFE. 12ma $l.oa 

Ives^ Ht. JRev. L. SilUma/n^ D. D. 

**THE OBEDIENCE OF FAITH,* SEVEN SERMONS DELIVERED ON 
his VitttatiaDS to the Churches in his Diocese, during 1848-0, bj Rt Rev. L. Sflliman 
lyes, D.D., Bishop of North Carolina. 

Befrena^ Refo. Ednva/rd^ M. A. 

VILLAGE SERMONS ON THE CHIEF ARTICLES OF FAITH, Ac, ON 
the Christian Character, and on some of the Relative Duties ; to whidi is added, Pas- 
torsl Advice to Young Men, particularly those in country viHages. In Seven Sermons. 
By the Rev. Edward Berens, M. A. 12ma 76 cents. 

Butler^ JRev. O. M.^ D. D. 

OLD TRUTHS AND NEW ERRORS. FOUR SERMONS BY THE REV. 
C. M.BUTL£RyD. D., Rector of Trinity Church, WashuigtoD,D.C. 16ma -SOctsi 
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